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My First Visit to the Court of 
“ : 
Napoleon III. 
BY MADAME DE HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 

Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone, the writer of these letters, which give 
so vivid a picture of the brilliant court of the last Napoleon, is the wife of the 
present Danish minister to Germany. She was formerly Miss Lillie Greenough, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, where she lived with her grandfather, Judge Fay, 

in the fine old Fay mansion, now the property of Radcliffe College 
As a child Miss Greenough developed the remarkable voice which later was to 
make her well known, and when only fifteen years of age her mother took her to 
London to study under Garcia. Two years later Miss Greenough became the 
wife of Charles Moulton, the son of a well-known American banker, who had 
; been a resident in Paris since the days of Louis Philippe. As Madame Charles 
Moulton, the charming American became an appreciated guest at the court 
; of Napoleon III. The Paris papers of the days of the Second Empire are filled 

; with the praises of her personal attractions and exquisite singing. 
i After nine years of gaiety in the gavest city in the world came the war of 
; 1870 and the Commune. Upon the fall of the Empire and the death of hei 
husband Mrs. Moulton returned to America, where a few years later she 
a married M. de Hegermann-Lindencrone, at that time Danish minister to the 
j United States, and later successively his country’s representative at Stockholm, 

Rome, and Paris. 

Few persons of her day have known so many of those whom the world has 
counted great. Among her friends have been not only the ruling monarchs of 
several countries and the most distinguished men and women of their courts. but 





almost all the really important figures in the world of music of the past half 
century, among them Wagner, Liszt, Auber, Gounod, and Rossini. And of many 
of these great men the letters give us glimpses of the most fascinatingly 
intimate sort. Later letters, which will appear here, picture Madame de Heget 
mann-Lindencrone’s experiences in Paris during the Commune. 





ComprzGne, 22 November, 1866. (counting my traveling-suit), the green 
EAR A——-: cloth dress for the hunt, which I was 
You know it has always been told was absolutely necessary, seven ball 
H my wish to see the life at the dresses, five gowns for tea. Such a 
Emperor’s chateau at Compiégne, and quantity of boxes and bundles arrived 
behold here I am. at the house in Paris that Mlle. W—- 
: We received the invitation twelve days was in a blue fidget, fussing about, bor- 
ago. This gave me plenty of time to order ing me with silly, unnecessary , gngees- 
all my dresses, wraps, and everything tions, and asking so many useless ques- 
: else that I needed for this visit of a week tions that I wished her at the bottom of 
to royalty. I was obliged to have about the Red Sea. 
twenty dresses—eight day costumes A professional packer came to pack 
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our trunks, of which I had seven and 
© had two; the maid and the valet 
each had one, making all together quite 
a formidable pile of luggage. As we saw 
it, on the wagon, drive from the house 
it seemed an absurdly large amount for 
only a week’s visit. 

I should say there were about fifty or 
sixty guests who got off at the station at 
Compiégne, where there were two lan- 
daus—one for the Austrian ambassador, 
Prine Metternich and Princess Met- 
fernich, and one for the German am- 
bassador. The char-a-banes, of which 
there must have been at least ten, 
were dark green outlined with red, 
each with four praneing horses whose 
tails, jauntily braided with red eords, 
were tied to the saddjes. Each carriage 
had two postilions, who looked very trim 
in their short velvet jackets embroidered 
with gold and covered with endless 
buttons. 

The Princess Metternich had fourteen 
trunks and two maids; the Prince had 
his private secretary and valet and a 
goodly number of trunks. This will give 
you an idea of the amount of baggage. 
On our arrival at the chateau the 
Grand Chamberlain received us at the 
head of the stairs with pleasant cor 
diality. He waved us toward a_ huis- 
sier, who, dressed in a black livery with 
heavy chains areund his neck, looked 
very important. He in his turn passed 
us on to the particular valet allotted to 
us, who pompously and with great dig- 
nity showed us the way to our apart- 
ments. Our names were on the doors, 
and we entered the brilliantly lighted 
rooms, which, after our journey, seemed 
most weleome with their bright fires and 
cheerful aspect. Tea and chocolate were 
on the table awaiting us, and I regaled 
myself while the soldiers (who seem to 
be the men-of-all-work here) brought in 
the trunks, and the maid and valet were 
unpacking. 

I dressed in a maze of excitement; 
my maid was confused and agitated— 
I thought I should never be ready. I 
think you will be interested to hear what 
I wore to-night. It was a light - green 
tulle embroidered in silver, the waist 
trimmed with silver fringe. If one could 
see the waistband one would read Worth 
in big letters. I thought it was best to 


make a good impression at first, so I put 
on my very prettiest gown. 

On leaving our apartment a little be- 
fore seven we found the lackey waiting 
to show us the way to the grande sall 
des fétes, and we followed his fat white 
calves through the long corridors, arriv- 
ing at last at the salon where we were 
to enter. 

The salon seemed immense to me. On 
one side the windows (or rather the 
doors) opened out to the terrace. On the 
walls of the opposite side between the 
pillars were mirrors resting on gilded 
consoles. At the end of the room was the 
statue of Madame Letitia and at the 
other end was one of Napoleon I. Ban- 
quettes and tabourets of Gobelin tapestry 
stood against the walls. The ceiling is 
a chef-d' wurre of Girodet style Empire. 

The chamberlains (there were many 
of them) bustled about, constantly re- 
ferring to some papers which they had 
in their hands, in order to tell each 
gentleman which lady he was to take in 
to dinner. The Grand Chamberlain 
glanced about the room with an all- 
comprehensive look and intuitively seem- 
ed to know when we were all present, 
then he disappeared into his Majesty’s 
private salon. 

There was an ominous hush, a flutter 
of agitation, a stiff attitude of expect- 
ancy, the guests arranging themselves 
according to their own consciousness of 
their rank, and presently the doors of 
the salon were quietly opened and their 
Majesties entered. The gentlemen bowed 
reverentially and the ladies curtsied very 
low, and the sovereigns, responding with 
a gracious inclination of the head, came 
toward us. 

The Empress turned to the ladies, the 
Emperor to the gentlemen, speaking a 
word of welcome to as many of the guests 
as the time allowed. Fifty or sixty “ bon 
soirs ” and “charmé de vous voirs” take 
a considerable time, but their Majesties 
kept their eyes on the Grand Maréchal, 
and he kept his eye on the clock. 

The Empress looked lovely. She wore 
a beautiful dress, a white spangled tulle 
with a superb tiara of diamonds, and on 
her neck a collier of huge pearls. 

The Emperor was in white culotte 
courte, white silk stockings, and low 
shoes, as were the rest of the gentlemen. 
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THE EMPEROR'S INVITATION » COMPIBGNE 


I] re the ribbon of the Légion d’Hon 
! r and on his left breast th star 


Vhen the Grand Maréchal Saw an 
opportunity hi approached his Maj 
esty, who went up to the 
and gave her his arm, then the Grand 


Maré hal led the way slowly and with 


a stateliness to the banqueting-hall. 
When t] r Majesties enter | +] 
dining-room they separated. The Em- 


peror went to one side of the table and the 
Empress to the other and they proceeded 
to their places opposite each other half- 
way the length of the table. The Em- 
had Metternich on his 


peror Princess 





right hand and the Duchess of Fernar 
Nunez on his left. The Ke mpress had 
the Austrian ambassador, Prince Met 
ternich, on her right and the German 
imbassador, Count Golz, on her left. 

The other invités were placed accord 
ing to their rank and position. All the 
gros bonnets were in their right places, 
you may be quite sure, | was such a 
little bonnet among all those great peo 
ple that I was practically nowhere and 
at the tail end of everything except the 
members of the household and the lady 
less gentlemen, who, of course, were be- 
low me. 

There must have been about one hun- 
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dred persons seated at the table. I never 
saw such a tremendously long stretch of 
white linen. The flowers, stiffly arranged 
at intervals, alternated with white 
épergnes filled with bonbons and larger 
fruit-dishes filled with the most delicious- 
looking fruit. The service de table was 
of white Sévres porcelain with only the 
letter “N” in gold and surmounted 
by the Imperial crown. Many of the 
courses were served on silver plates in 
the center of which were engraved the 
arms of France. 

A strip of red velvet carpet laid over 
the polished floor surrounded the table. 
On the outer side of this carpet were 
the chairs, to be pushed forward as soon 
as people were ready to sit down. The 
lackeys stood in a line all the way down 
the room, making a very imposing sight 
in their red and white liveries. There 
must have been forty or fifty of them at 
least. The Emperor’s chasseur always 
stands behind his chair and serves him 
and him alone, taking a dish of each 
course, as it is brought in, from the 
maitre d’hétel. No one but this privi- 
leged chasseur can hand anything in the 
way of food to his Majesty. When the 
Emperor has served himself the chasseur 
hands the plate back to the butler, who 
passes it on to the other servants, who 
then serve the guests. The Empress is 
served in the same way. 

i suppose this custom dates back to 
the time of the Borgias, when, in order 
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to save their own lives, they were willing 
to risk those of their trusty menials by 
making them taste the food before it was 
put on the table. 

The dinner lasted about an_ hour. 
(The Emperor dislikes sitting long at 
table.) It seemed almost impossible that 
so much eating and drinking and chang- 
ing of plates—in fact, such an elaborate 
repast—could be got through within such 
a short time. But it was! 

When their Majesties had finished they 
arose and every one rose at the same 
time. All the chairs were drawn from 
under you, tant pis if you were in the 
act of eating a pear and had not yet 
washed your fingers; but never mind, 
you had to skip across the red carpet in 
order to let their Majesties pass. 

A rather amusing incident occurred at 
dinner. One of the foreign ministers, 
who is very vain of the smallness of his 
feet, had donned a pair of patent-leather 
shoes evidently much too tight for him. 
During the dinner he relieved his suf- 
ferings by slipping his aching toes out 
of them. All went well until his chair 
was suddenly drawn from underneath 
him as their Majesties were about to 
pass. In utter despair he made the most 
frantic efforts to recover the wandering 
shoes from under the table, but alas! 
the naughty things had made their 
escape far beyond reach (a little way 
shoes have of doing when left to them- 
selves), consequently he was obliged to 
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THE IMPERIAL CouR 


The Emperor and Prince | erial are st 


Prince Metternich is e tandi: 


trip across the red carpet as best he could 
without them. The Empress, who ap- 
preciates keenly a comical situation, 
had noticed with great amusement his 
manceuvers and embarrassment and (was 
it just for a little fun?) stopped in pass- 
ing and spoke to him, much to his confu- 
sion, for it was impossible to prevent her 
from seeing his little white shoeless feet. 

The cercle began and their Majesties 
about their 
Empress was in front of me 


circulated 
When the 
she gave me her hand and said some 
very kind words to me. She noticed I 
wore the bracelet she had given me and 
seemed pleased. I do not know if you ever 
saw this handsome bracelet—it is com- 
posed of large rubies and diamonds set in 


guests. 


among 





three heavy gold coils. The date when the 
Empress gave it to me and her name are 
inseribed inside. The Prince Imperial 
He has a 


very sweet voice, such gentle manners and 


spoke to every one he knew. 


winning ways; he speaks excellent Eng- 
lish and, of course, many other languages. 

Waldteufel, le fabricant de valses, put 
himself at the piano (an upright one 
standing at the extreme end of the im- 
mense ballroom) and played some of his 
charming entratnante music; but, though 
he played with all his force, it was al- 
most impossible to distinguish what sort 
of dance it was, the ballroom being so 
enormous. However, it did not make 
much difference, as there were only a few 
who wanted to dance, and one could see 
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that they were urged to do so by the 
Chamberlain. Waldteufel has an apart- 
ment in the town of Compiégne, where 
he “fabricates” his waltzes by day and 
vomes here to play them by night. 

At ten o’clock their Majesties went 
into the Emperor’s private salon with a 
selected few, then the dancing became 
general and livelier. Tea and cakes were 
served at eleven o’clock and their Majes- 
ties re - entered, conversed a few mo- 
ments, bowed to every one, and with- 
drew, turning round on reaching the 
door, and with a sweeping inclination 
of the head, disappeared. 

We bade good-night to our friends 
about us and withdrew, as did every one 
else, and I for one was glad to go to my 
royal eouch. Good-night! 


Dear M 

To-night I was a little dismayed when 
[ was told that the famous poet Théo- 
»hile Gautier was to be my dinner com- 
panion. I was awed at the idea of such 
a neighbor, and feared I should not be 
able to cope with the oecasion. Would 
he talk poetry to me? and should I have 
to talk poetry to him? 

I tried to remember, during our 
promenade down the hall, Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life” in ease he should ex- 
pect anything in this line, and I tried 
to reeall something he -himself had 
written, but for the life of me I could 
think of nothing but a very improper 
book called Mlle. de M whieh I had 
never been allowed to read, so that would 
be of no use as conversation. 

I might have spared myself worry, for 
from the time he sat down at the table 
he talked of little else than cats and-dogs. 
He loves all animals (1 liked him for 
that), and one could see that he pre- 
ferred them to any other topic. In 
appearance I think he must resemble 
Charles Dickens. I have only seen the lat- 
ter’s photographs, but had he not rather 
skimpy hair brushed any which way and 
a stringy beard? I fancied him so to 
myself. At any rate, Gautier looks like 
the Dickens of the photographs. 

I can’t remember all the nonsense he 
talked. He said he had eight or ten cats, 
who ate with him at the table. Each had 
its own place and plate, and never by 
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any chance made a mistake and sat in 


another cat’s place or ate off another 


cat’s plate. He was sure that they had 
a heaven and a hell cf their own, where 
they went after their death, according to 
their deserts, and that they had souls and 
consciences. All his eats had classical 
names, and he talked to them as if they 
were human beings. He said they under 
stood every word he said. He also quote d 
some of his conversation with them, 
which must have sounded very funny: 

“*Cleopatra, have you been in the 
kitchen drinking milk on the sly? Cleo- 
patra puts her tail between her legs and 
her ears back and looks most guilty, and 
| know then what the cook told me was 
true.” Then again: “Julius Cesar, you 
were out extremely late last night. What 
were you doing?’ He said that when he 
made these reproaches Julius Cywsar 
would get down from his chair, and with 
his tail high in the air would rub himself 
against his legs as much as to say he 
would never do it again. 

“Depend upon it,” he added, “they 
know everything we do and. . 

| asked: 

“When Julius Cesar comes from his 
nocturnal walks, is he gris [tipsy ] ?” 

“Tipsy! What do you mean ?” 

“You once wrote a poem” (how proud 
I was that I had recollected it!) “ ‘At mid 
night all chats [eats] are gris 


. more.” 


[gray].’’ 

“That is true, but I spoke of the Shah 
of Persia.” 

“Are all the Shahs of Persia 
at midnight ?” 

“Every Shah of Persia I have had the 
honor to see at midnight has been 
tipsy comme des Polonnais.” 


T ipsy 


as 


“But the chats you wrote about go 
about mewing on roofs at midnight. Do 
the Shahs of Persia do that?” 

“Did I write that?” said he. “ Then 
I must have meant cats. You are 
inquisitive, Madame.” 

“T confess I am,” I answered. “You see, 
that poem of yours has been set to music 


very 


and I sing it, and you may imagine that 
I want to know what I am singing about. 
One must sing with an entirely different 
expression if one sings of gray eats or 


of tipsy Persian sovereigns.” 

He laughed and asked, with an in- 
nocent look, “ Do you think I could have 
meant that at midnight nothing has any 
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particular color, that everything is 
gray ¢” 

‘IT don’t know what you meant; but 
please tell me what you want me to be- 
lieve, because I believe everything I am 
told. I am so naive.” 

‘You naive! You are the most blasée 
person I ever met.” 

‘IT blasée! I! What an idea !” 

Such an_ idea 


could only ema- 
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ballroom and the Erard in the salle de 
musique. 
At eleven o’clock we went into the Em- 


peror’s salon, where tea was served. 


Dear M——-: 
At breakfast this morning I sat next 
to Prince Metternich. LH told me that 
there was to be a 


conseil des minis- 





nate from a poet’s 
brain with an ex- 
tra poetical poet’s 
license. | was 
very indignant 
and told him so, 
and asked him 
‘if all poets went 
mad at eight 
o’ecloe]) 
evening.” 

He retorted, 
‘You are not only’ 
blasée, Madame, 


you are sareastic.” 


k in the 


| ‘ ny ved my 
dinner immensely, 
in spite of being 
‘blasée,” and 
Gautier’s fun and 
amusing talk last 





ed until we were 





tres to-day, and 
therefore there 
was no question 
of their Majesties’ 
presence at excur- 
sions and no par 
ticular plans pro- 
jected for this af- 
ternoon. Thus 
we were left to 
our own devices. 
Prince Metter- 
nich’s fertile 
brain was alr ady 
at work to imag 
ine something 
amusing to divert 
their Majesties 
for the evening. 
He suggested 
charade s. ae 


excellent at get- 








back in the salon. 


The Kmperor ap MADAME CHARLES MOULTON The 


proached us while 
we were still 


laughing and began to talk to us. I 
told him that Monsieur Gautier had said 
that I was blasée. The Emperor ex- 
claimed: “ You blasée! One must try 


” 


very hard to be blasé at your age. 

[ said I did not know whether to be 
angry or not with Gautier. 

‘Be angry with him,” answered the 
Emperor. “ He deserves it.” 

Waldteufel began playing his delight- 
ful waltzes and every one was soon 
whirling about. I never heard him play 
with so much dash; he really seemed in- 
spired. Prince Metternich asked him to 
order a piano to be sent to his salon in 
the chateau. He said: “I cannot exist 
without a piano. It helps me to write 
my tiresome rapports.” 

There are only two pianos, I believe, 
in the chateau—the one (upright) in the 





ting them up 
Marquise 
de Gallifet 
thought that tab- 
leaux would be better. Count de Vogué 
suggested games (he knew several new 
All in vain! 


Prinee Metternich insisted on charades; 


ones, which he proposed). 
therefore charades carried the day, of 
course. The Prince had already thought 
of the word exposition and arranged in 
his mind what part each one of us was 
to have. 

As soon as their Majesties had de- 
parted we proceeded to a large room 
where there was a little stage, a very 
little one, with red velvet curtains 
Next to this room was a long gallery in 
which there was a quantity of chests 
containing every variety of costume, 
wigs, postiches, tinsel ornaments, and all 
sorts of appurtenances — enough to sat- 
isfy the most dramatic imagination. 

The Empress is always present at the 








on 


————— 
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conseil des ministres, which to-day must 
have lasted an unusually long time, as 


no one was invited to her tea. There- 
fore we took ours with the Metternichs. 
Their Majesties were informed of the 


surprise which was awaiting them in the 
little The Empress said to 
Prince Metternich after dinner: “I hear 
you 


theater. 


have prepared 
something to amuse 
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The next part of the word was posi- 
tion, and acted only An 
amateur, a novice, was taking 
lessons in fencing in order to defend him- 
self against probable attacks upon him 
by the barbaric foreigners who next year 
would invade Paris, 
sufficiently 


by gentlemen. 


or rather 


and he wished to be 
to all their 
insults. When the 


came down 


prepared resent 


curtain 





us this 


Do 


evening. 


you not wish 


to go and make 
your arrange- 
ments ¢ We will 
be ready to join 
you in half an 
hour.” 

All of us who 
were to take part 
disappeared to 








all the 
with it, 
the 
great glee. 

The 
exposition was what 
eall “ Mrs. Jar- 
ley’s Wax Works.” 


sky came 
which put 
audience in 


whole word 


we 


q unt de Vogué 
was the showman, 


and the servant as- 








dress and returned sisting him was no 
to the gallery con- less a person than 
necting with the the Austrian am- 
stage in due time. bassador himself, 
Peeping through Prince Metternich. 
the hole in the I was a mechan- 
curtain, we could ical doll sent from 
see the imposing America (the latest 
and elegant audi- invention) for the 
ence come in and Exposition. I was 
take their seats dressed as a Tyro- 
with much cere- lienne with a_ red 
mony. At last skirt, a black bod- 
every one was ice, and a hat with 
seated, and ex, the P a ridiculous feather 
. THE EMPRESS EUGENIE m . : 
first syllable of sticking out from 
exposition, was the back of it 
played with great suecess. It represent- which Prince Metternich said I must 
ed a scene at Aix-les-Bains. have. 

Invalids met (glasses in hand) and While the others were on the stage. 
discussed and compared their various Princess Metternich wrapped a lot of silk 
and seemingly very complicated dis- paper around me and tied it with bows 
eases. They made very funny remarks 


on the subject of getting 
of the possible inci- 
dents which might come up during the 


their systems 


in order in view 


Exposition of next vear. The Princess 
Mette rnich looked very comical dressed 
as a Parisian coachman with a coach- 


man’s long coat of many She 


wore top-boots and had a whip in her 


capes. 


hand and a pipe in her mouth which 
she actually smoked, taking it out of 
her mouth every time she spoke and 


puffing the smoke right into the faces 
of the audience, 


of wide ribbon, thus covering me com- 


pletely, head and all. I was carried 
in and placed on a turning pedestal. 
The showman explained the wonderful 
mechanism of this doll, unique of its 


kind, and capable of imitating the hu- 
man voice to such a degree that no one 
eould detect any difference. 

He wound me up and I began singing, 


but everything went wrong. I sang 
snatches of well-known songs, cadences, 
trills, arpeggios, all péle-méle until my 


exhibitors were in despair. 


“But this is terrible,” said Vogué. 
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“(Can't vou stop it ¢ Esl Ce quil ny 


a pds a vis? 





“Tl n'y a pas le moindre vice UV on- 
sieur,’ answered the Prince, gravely. 

Then I stopped short. 1 could not 
have gone on; I was afraid I should 





burst out laughing. 


Y “You must wind it up again.” 
4 Count Vogué announced to the audi- 
ence that such a thing as this had never 
. happened — before. Evidently the ma 


a chinery had become dérangée, owing to 
the long voyage across the Atlantic. 

“Tt needs to be oiled” (great laugh- 
ter), whispered the assistant in a loud 
tone, and he took the oil-ean and flour- 
ished it about my shoulders. ‘They made 
so many jokes and puns that the audi- 
ence was convulsed and peals of laugh 
ter followed each joke. 

4 “You must make it sing,” implored 
the showman. “ There ought to be a clou 
nail] somewhere.” 

‘If there had been one, I should have 


found it, since it is the clou | success | 





of the evening.” 

“Gracious! What shall we do? And 
very one waiting! Can’t you find a 
button ?” 

The Prince shook his head sadly. 







in a loud voice, “ We ought to have a 
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‘Not the shadow of a button,” adding 


OF III. 
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button made of gold so that one could 
see it.” He said this with intention, 
thinking it might suggest to the Emperor 
to give me the gold button which he 
gives to those whom he wishes to make 
members of his hunts for life, but not 
often to ladies. 

At last the assistant applied the rattle 
and wound me up again. I gave a little 
nod with my head. They both struck 
attitudes of satisfaction, saying, “ Now 
she is going to sing ‘ Beware,” which 
called forth a burst of applause. I sang 
it. The Prince thought that I made the 
trill too long, and in order to stop it he 
again used the rattle, which was almost 
the death of me. 

I wore some long ribbons around my 
neck of which the ends got entangled in 
the rattle, and the more the Prince turn- 
ed it the tighter the ribbons choked me. 
Happily I had breath enough to go on 
singing, but I turned my head and fixed 
a glassy eye on my tormentor, and in 
stead of singing, “ Trust her not; she’s 
fooling thee,” I sang, “ Trust him not; 
he’s choking me, he’s choking me.” 

When it was all finished the Empress 
came hurriedly toward me, exclaiming: 
“Thank Heaven! I thought the Prince 
was going to strangle you, I was so 
frightened.” She then kissed me on both 
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my hand. 

They both said they had never laughed 
so much in their lives and were most 
profuse in their thanks, complimenting 
all those who took part. Certainly Rob- 
ert de Vogué and the Prince Metternich 
both outdid themselves. 

It was one o’clock when tea was served 
in the Emperor’s salon. You may im- 
agine if I was tired. 


25 November 


Dear M 

As the programme announced this 
morning that there was to be a chasse 
a tir this afternoon, I put on my 
green costume bought for this ‘purpose. 
The Empress appeared in a green dress 
also, with a coquettish three - cornered 
hat trimmed with gold braid, and looked 
bewitchingly beautiful; the Emperor wore 
a shooting suit with leather gaiters, as 
did all the gentlemen. Every one looked 
very sportsmanlike. 

As the Emperor passed me before we 
started off, he said, handing me a little 
package he held in his hand: 

“Tlere is the gold button which you 
did not have last night; it makes you a 
life member of all Imperial hunts” (so 
Prinee Metternich’s ruse had succeeded). 

I bowed very low and thanked him, 
and asked if it would necessitate my 
hunting. “Certainly not if you don’t 
want to,” he answered; “but have you 
ever seen a chasse a tir?” 

At my answer that I had never seen 
one, nor anything nearer to one than 
people going out with a gun and coming 
back with nothing else, he laughed and 
said, “1 must tell that to the Empress.” 

It is his habit to say, when he hears 
anything which amuses him, “I must 
tell that to the Empress.” She is always 
in his thoughts. 

I said, looking at the button: 

“Last year your Majesty gave me a 
gold medal for singing a _ benedictus; 
now I shall sing a hallelujah for this.” 

“Tt is net worth so much,” the Em- 
peror said, with a kind smile. 

“ Would you like to accompany me this 
afternoon,” he asked, “and see for your- 
self what a chasse a tir is?” 

I answered that I should be delighted, 
and said: 


cheeks, and the Emperor gallantly kissed 


“Shall I come with a gun?” 


“ Please, no!” the Emperor hurried to 
say; “but come with stout boots and a 
warm coat.” 

The carriages were waiting, and we 
were soon packed in our rugs and started 
for the shooting. 

The gentlemen took their places in a 
long line, the Emperor being in the mid- 
dle; to his right, the person highest in 
rank, Prince Metternich; on his left, 
Count Golz; and so forth. Madame de 
Gallifet and I were a little behind the 
Emperor, between him and Prince Met- 
ternich. Behind us were the game- 
keepers, loading and handing the guns 
to their masters as fast as they could. 
The first three gentlemen had their own 
chasseurs and two guns each. 

It was a dreadful sight! How I hate 
it! I am sure I shall not sleep for a 
week, for I shall always see the forms 
and faces of those quivering, dying crea- 
tures in my dreams. I never will go to 
a chasse again. And the worst was when 
they had frightened the birds and ani- 
mals into a sort of circle, where they 
could not escape; the butchery was aw- 
ful. They said there were 3,800 pieces. 
Prince Metternich alone shot 1,200. 
How happy I was when it was all over 
and I eould get away from these horrors 
and miserable sport! 

We were invited to the tea in the 
Empress’s salon. I had time to change 
my dress and put on the high silk gown 
prescribed for this function. Such beau- 
tiful rooms—first an ante-chamber with 
eabinets of Italian carving and vitrines 
and inlaid tables; then the Empress’s 
salon, which is a very large room, filled 
with low armchairs, tables covered with 
knicknacks, books with paper - cutters 
still in them, as if they were just being 
read, screens with engravings A la Louis 
XVI., and beautiful fans on the walls, 
also splendid tapestries. It had a lovely 
ceiling, painted by some celebrated ar- 
tist, mostly angels and smiling cherubs, 
who seemed to possess more than their 
share of legs and arms, floating about in 
the clouds. 

At nine o’clock we all adjourned to 
the theater in the Palace, to reach which 
we passed through many rooms we had 
never seen before, and through a long 
gallery. The theater is as large as most of 
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MY FIRST VISIT TO THE 








the theaters in Paris. There is always 


ne theatrical performance during each 
eek while their Majesties are in Com 


plegne. The company of the Théatre 
Francais had been commanded to play 
this evening. The piece chosen was the 


/ 


if Emile Augier, which has 
had a great success in Paris, called “ Ls 
Fils Giboyer.” Emile Augier, who was 
nvited specially, was present. Madeleine 
Brohan, Coquelin, Breton, and Madame 
Favard had the principal réles. Such 
distinguished artistes as those could not 
but give the greatest enjoym« nt. 

The theater is very handsome; there 
are only boxes and parquet; the Impe- 
rial loge reaches from the first tier of 
boxes to the last seats of the parquet in 
the shape of a shell. Any one standing 
p there could touch, on raising his arm, 
the velvet draperies of the Imperial box. 
The theater is entirely lighted by wax 
andles, of which there must have been 
thousands. And all the scenery belong- 
ing to the play was sent from Paris 
specially. Their Majesties sat in the cen- 
ter of the Imperial loge, and the lady 
guests and the most important gentle- 
men, according to their rank, wer 
placed beside and behind them. 

When their Maj sties entered, every 
me rose and ecurtsied deeply. Their Maj- 
esties bowed graciously in response, the 
master of ceremonies gave the signal, 
curtain rose immediately. 
The representation lasted till about half 
past ten, and after our return to the 


and the 


salon the Emperor sent for the artistes, 
who had by this time changed their 
toilets. Their Majesties talked long 
and I should say familiarly with them, 
and judging from the way they laughed 
and chatted, they seemed to feel quite 
at their ease, especially Coquelin, who 
apparently put the Emperor in a very 
good humor. 

I never saw the Empress look so beau- 
tiful as she did to-night. She certainly 
is the most exquisite creature, and what 
is so charming about her is her utter 
lack of self-consciousness. Her smile is 
bewitching beyond description, her com- 
plexion is perfect, her hair is of the 
Venetian type, and her profile is classical 

her head so beautifully put on her 
shoulders, her neck and _ shoulders 
faultless. 
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1 am beginning to learn the ways of 


the life of Compiégne. At nine o'clock 
our tea, coffee, or chocolate as e 


choose) is brought to our rooms by 
white-stockinged and powdered valet 


If vou ar very energetic you can 





go for a walk in the park or a visit 
to the town. But you are not energeti 
more than once because you do not find it 
vorth your while, as vou must hurry 
back to change your dress and shoes befor 
appearing in the salon a little befor 
cleven o'clock, the hour for breakfast 
You remain in the same dress until you 
change for dinner or the Empress’s tea 

You find every i 
room a programme for the day: 


morning in your 


Déjeuner i 11 heures. 

Chasse a tir A 2 heures. 

Comédie Francaise a 9 heures. 
So you know what to wear and what 
to expect; but the invitation to tea is 
always made by the Empress’s privat 
huissier, who knocks at your door at four 
o’elock and announces, “ Her Majesty th 
Kmpress desires your presence at fiv 
o’cloek.” 

The foiletle de 


easion is a high-necked long silk dress, 


riqueur tor this oc 
and you generally remain until six 
o'clock. If you are not summoned to her 
Majesty’s tea, tea is served in your own 
salon, where you can invite people to 
take tea with you, or you are invited to 
Whatever 


you do, you are expected to be in your 


take tea with other people. 
rooms be fore four o'clock, which is the 


time the Empress will send for you if 


she invites you for tea. 

At six o’clock you dress for dinner, al- 
ways in ball dress, and a little before 
seven you meet in the grande salle des 
fétes. At dinner the guests are placed 
according to their rank, but at déjeuner 
there is no ceremony. You engage your 
partner after your heart’s desire. Thos 
who are high up at dinner try to get as 
far down at the end of the table as 
possible. With me it is all ups and downs. 
At breakfast I am way up to the very 
top and at dinner way down. 


Dear M- 

A very embarrassing thing happened 
to me this morning. 

We thought we could manage an ex- 
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cursion to the town. I wanted to see the 


cathedral, and it did not seem far away. 


We saw the cathedral, but I had not 
counted on the time necessary for the 
change of toilet which I had to make 


before déjeuner. 

I found on my table an envelope, con- 
this poetry, which | 
from Théophile Gautier. I suppose he 
considered it as a sort of amende hono- 
rable. 


taining enclose, 


{ Madame Charles Moulton 


‘Vos prunelles ont bu la lumiére et la 
vie; 

Telle une mer sans fond boit l’infini des 
cieux, 

Ce rien ne peut remplir l’abime de vos 
yeux 

OD comme en un lotus dort votre Ame 


assouvie, 


‘Pour vous chimére ardemment 


plus de 
poursuivie, 
Quelque soit Vidéal votre réve vaut mieux. 


Et vous avez surtout le blasement des 
Dieux 

Psyché qu’Eros lui-méme aA grand’peine 
efit ravi. 

‘Votre satiété n’attend pas le banquet 


Et connaissant la 
s’enivre 


coupe of le monde 
Dédaigneuse A vos pieds vous le regardez 
vivre. 


‘Et vous apparaissez par un geste coquet 

Rappelant Mnémosyne A son socle appuyée 

Comme le souvenir d’une sphére oubliée. 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER.” 
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I became absorbed in reading it, and 
forgot to look at the clock, when suddenly 
late it rushed down 
into the gallery, and what was my horror 
at finding myself alone. 

It happened that just this morning the 
Emperor had desired me to sit next to 
him at the table, and the Marquis de 
Caux had (and was still) weiting 
for me at the door to conduct me to my 


seeing how was, | 


1 
peen 


place on the sovereign’s left hand. 

I cannot tell you how I felt as I was 
being marshaled up the whole length 
of the room, stared at by every one, and 
criticised probably for this 
breach of etiquette. I never 
mortified in all my life. 


speechless 


horrible 
was so 
I took my plac 
and confused, and Prince 
Murat, who sat on the other side of me, 


kept saying, “The Emperor is piping 
mad.” The Prince Murat is half Amer- 
ican (his mother was a Miss Frazier 
from New Jersey), therefore I will for- 


give him wanting to tease me. 
I suppose I must have looked very red, 


and I certainly was very much out of 
breath; for the Emperor, probably notic- 
ing my embarrassment, kindly said, 
“Don’t worry; you are not late.” The 
Empress smiled and nodded to me in the 
most gracious manner across the table, 


as if to put me at my ease. 

The Emperor told me that he had sent 
up to Paris for a game of croquet, hav- 
ing heard from Prince Metternich that 
we all loved so much to play it, adding 
that he would like to see the game him- 


self, 
He said: “We are going to have a 
mock battle this afternoon; all these 


generals and officers who are here have 
come from everywhere to take part. 1 
think it will amuse you to see it, if you 
have never seen anything of the kind.” 


“Ts there,” I inquired, “as much 
firing as yesterday ?” 

“Much more, but this time with 
eannons,” he replied. 

‘I hope the -eannon-balls are also 


mock,” I ventured to say. 


I told the Emperor of the poetry 


which Gautier had sent to me, and hav- 
ing it in my hand, showed it to him, 
saying, “ Ought I to forgive him?” 
“You ought to forgive him,” he said; 
“this is the most exquisite thing I ever 
have read 


” 
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“Tf your Majesty says so, I will.” 

The manceuvers were to commence at 
two o'clock. All the ladies wore their 
hunting-dresses, and I was proud to don 
my gold button. 

When the battle was finished and 
every one in the neighborhood had sur- 
rendered, they sounded a grand fanfare 
and blew a mighty blast of trumpets; 
the officers dashed up full tilt to the Em- 
peror and announced, “ Victory all along 
the line.” 

I can’t tell you how sweet the little 
Prince looked when he distributed the 
médailles de mérite to the brave warriors, 
who received it with due modesty, salut- 


ing gravely. ‘The Emperor rode about 


among the carriages and asked us ladies 
how we had liked it and if there had been 
too much noise, ete. 


The company at dinner to-night looked 


particularly bril- 
lant There must 
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view of giving them a little more ex- 
erceise, Every one entered into the spirit 
of it, but there were only a few who knew 
how to dance it. 

The Emperor danced with me, as he 
said he would only dance with an expert! 

The Empress had Count Golz for her 
partner and stood next to me. Princess 
Metternich, full of fun, chose one of the 
Madame de Per- 
signy and Prince Murat were at the end 
of the line; the other guests filled the 
intermediate places. Prince Metternich, 
thought he was ab- 
solutely necessary at the piano, conse- 
quently he took Waldteufel’s place there. 

I as “the expert” led off. The Em- 
peror tried to imitate, but became con- 


most ancient warriors. 


knowing the music, 


fused by the constant shouting from his 
cousin (Prince Murat) at the other end. 
However, he and I managed to finish our 
part, but the Em- 
peror refused to be 





have been a hun- 
dred and fifty peo 
ple present as the 
generals and the 
flicers were asked 
to remain to dinner 
I had one gene ral 
next to me at table, 
the famous General 
Canrobert, who my 
other neighbor said 
had one foot in the 
grave and the other 
lans le plat. He 
was so old and thin 
and bony that if 
his uniform had not 
kept him up _ he 
would have erum- 
bled together be 
fore my eyes and 
have become a zero 
instead of a hero. 








Swiurndg >: and we 
marched down the 
middle of the line 
hand in hand, dis- 
regarding the rules 
in a truly royal 
manner. Then, hav- 
ing watched the 
Empress go through 
her part (she also 
marched down in a 
royal manner), the 
Emperor seemed 
bored at looking at 
the others and eall- 
ed the Marquis de 
Caux to take his 
place. Then Prince 
Metternich began 
improvising reels of 
his own invention, 
which turned into 
all sorts of fantastic 








Their Majesties 
devoted themselves 
exclusively to the 
army after dinner, 
but they sent word by a chamberlain 
that we were to commence dancing, 
though they had not finished the cercl: 

Waildteufel was already seated at the 
piano waiting. Prince Murat, noticing 
the old generals skipping about so youth- 
fully, proposed a Virginia reel with a 


THE PRINCE 


measures which 


sree were impossible to 
dane by. and Ma- 
dam« ck Persigny 
in turning fell flat on her back. Ev 
ery one rushed to her reseue, which 
caused great confusion, as every one lost 
his place and could not find it again. 
This brought our famous reel, which 
proved to be a dead failure. to an abrupt 
close, and the old generals for whose 
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sake we danced it never got a chance to 
show what they could do; and we were 
thankful when Waldteufel returned to 
the piano and played a waltz to which 
we could dance until it was time for the 
Emperor's tea, and then, bon soir! 


27 November. 


Dear M : 

Baron Haussmann took me in to dé- 
jeuner this morning. The Baron is the 
Préfet de Paris. He is very tall, bulky, 
and has an authoritative way of walking 
ahead and dragging his partner after 
him, which makes one feel as if one was 
a small tug being swept on by a man-of- 
war. I wondered if the Cent Gardes 
noticed how I tripped along, taking two 
steps to his one, until he reached his seat 
at the table. into which he dropped with 
a sigh of relief. 

Ilis body in profile defies any one’s 
looking around the corner, so to speak. 
so I could only see at intervals Marquise 


Chasseloupobat’s elbows and 


shapely 
hands. Our conversation turned on the 


new improvements he intends to make in 


Paris. He asked me how I liked the 
boulevard of his name, just completed. 
‘IT like it.” I answered, “though it 


has deprived us of a good part of our 
garden.” (It had cut off just half of it.) 

“Tt brings you nearer the Bois,” he 
added. “I hope the government paid 
you well for it.” 

‘I suppose the government thinks it 
did, but our croquet-ground is gone for- 
ever 1“ 

‘ Forever!” he repeated. “ Where do 
you play now?” 

‘Sometimes at the Austrian Embassy.” 

‘Ts its garden large enough for that?” 

I answered: “It is not large enough 
for a real croquet-ground, but the am- 
bassador is such an ardent player that 
he has arranged a place under the trees 
where we play; sometimes at night with 
lamps on the ground.” 

“T should think that would be very 
diffieult quite impossible, in fact.” 

“What else can we do? We have no 
other place.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, he asked: 

“Tlow would you like it if I put a 
piece of ground in the Bois at your dis- 
posal ?” 


I eould have screamed with joy! 


What a piece of news to tell my friends 
after breakfast! I chanted a little 
Gloria under my breath and asked him 
if he really meant it. He said, “ Of 
course I mean it, and as soon as I re- 
turn to Paris I will have the formal 
papers made out and sent to you, and 
you can claim the ground when you like.” 
He added, gallantly, “I will have the 
document made out in your name, Ma- 
dame, in souvenir of our breakfast to- 
day.” 

The weather looked unsettled, no one 
felt like driving or walking; however, 
later the wind veered about, the sun 
came out of the heavy clouds, our spirits 
rose with the barometer, the elements 
seemed to point to outdoor amusements. 
What better than a game of croquet? 

The Emperor, as I said before, had 
sent to Paris for the game, and Prince 
Metternich felt it would be rude not to 
use it. We have been playing it so much 
this year that we have quite got it on 
the brain, and we were very excited and 
most eager to play, and orders were given 
to have the box brought out on the ter- 
race. Both their Majesties were highly 
interested; they examined everything 
with the greatest curiosity, unwrapped 
the balls themselves, and were quite anx- 
ious to begin. 

The question was, where should the 
game be put up and where should the 
wickets be put down? The lawn was 
wet, the gravel walks were too narrow. 
The only place that could be found was 
under the charmille on the terrace, 
where stood a grove of old platain-trees. 

Prince Metternich was, of course, the 
moving spirit, and undertook to manag 
everything. He with d’Espeuilles got a 
meter measure and measured off the dis- 
tances with great care and precision be- 
fore placing the wickets. This took a 
long time. Then he distributed the mal- 
lets and the corresponding balls to each 


person, and we stood in front of our 
weapons ready to commence. Prince 
Metternich was so long and particular 
about telling the rules that he succeeded 
only in confusing all the beginners. 

The Empress was to play with the 
Prince Metternich, Marquis de Gallifet 
with the Princess Metternich. The Em- 
peror was te play with Marquise de Gal- 
lifet, Monsieur d’Espeuilles was to play 









































SALLE DES FETES 


eight people in all! Nothing 
dreadful as a game of croquet with 


with me 
eight people, four of whom are beginners. 

The Empress was the first to play; her 
ball was placed so near the wicket that 
nothing short of genius could have pre- 
vented her from going through, which 
did with the next 
stroke went far beyond, and she worried 


she great triumph; 
it back by a succession of gentle push- 
ing knocks into its position. No one made 
Then the Emperor made 
a timid stroke, which gently turned the 
ball Metternich 
that he (the Emperor) should hit harder, 
at which his Majesty gave such a whack 
to the ball that it flew the next 
county 

“ Never mind,” said Prince Metter- 
nich, and put another ball in front of 
the Emperor’s mallet, and somehow it 
got through the wicket. 

Princess Metternich played next and 
she was an adept, so all went well with 
her. I played after, and managed to 
get his Majesty’s ball on its way a bit, 
then followed tiresome pauses and long 
explanations. 


any remarks. 


over. Prince remarked 


into 


; 
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Prince Metternich shouted, trying to 
rally the players. 

* Marquis, are disturb- 
ing the Marquis from a flirtation. “ It 
is your turn to play.” 

be Really ; what shall I do?” 

“Try to hit this ball.” 

‘Par exemple! Which ball? Where 
is it? ¥ 

“ Here it is behind this tree; 
caramboler the 
hit it’: and in this way it went on until 


where you ?” 


I do not even see it. 

if you could 
against tree you might 
the Emperor, bored to death, slowly dis- 
appeared, and the Empress suddenly dis- 
covered that her feet were cold and went 
away, and couples flirtatiously inclined 
was nearly 


Metter- 


nich (who was worn out trving to make 


began wandering off, and it 


dark and tea-time before Prince 


people understand or take any interest in 
the game) realized that there were only 
a few devotees left on the battlefield midst 
damaged trees and chipped balls. 

So ended our game of croquet; we felt 
At the Empress’s 
tea, to which we were bidden, we were not 


crushed and crestfallen. 


spared satirical gibes on the subject of 
our luckless game. 
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The Marquis de Gallifet, Officier 
d’Ordonnance de ?Empéreur, whom I sat 
next to at dinner, is what one might eail 
sarcastic—he actually tears people to 
pieces ; he does not leave them with a 
shred of reputation, and what he does not 
say he implies. He thinks nothing of 
saying: “He! he is an abominable 
scoundrel. She! she is an impudent 
coquette!” ete. He spares no one; never- 
theless, he is most amusing, very intel- 
ligent, and an excellent talker. He told 
me of his awful experiences in the war 
of Mexico. 

It was earlier than usual when we be- 
gan to dance, but we were (at least I 
was) interrupted by receiving a message 
from their Majesties, asking me if I 
would kindly sing something for them. 
Of course I did not refuse, and we ad- 
journed to the music-room, where the 
Krard piano was. 

I did not exactly know what to sing, 
but Prince Metternich soon relieved my 
mind on that score by saying, “ Don’t 
bother about singing anything serious, 
and especially don’t sing anything 
classical.” The Princess Metternich 
could accompany anything which was not 
too difficult: therefore we thought I had 
better sing “ Ma mére était bohémienne 
of Massé, which I did. I saw directly 
that this melodramatic music, beautiful 
as it is, did not suit the oceasion. 

The Princess remained at the piano, 
ready to accompany the other songs I 
had brought, which were of the same 
character, and I stood by her, trying to 
decide what I should sing next, when 
the Emperor came up and asked me for 
“Beware.” C accompanied — that, 
and I sang it. The Empress asked me 
if I would sing some Spanish songs for 
her. I sang “ Chiquita,” which I learn- 
ed with Garcia, and the “ Habanero.” 
She seemed very pleased and made me 
many compliments. Then the Emperor 
begged me for some negro songs, and 
asked me if I knew “ Massa’s in the cold, 
eold ground.” or “Swanee River,” or 
“ Nelly Bly,” all of which he remembered 
having heard in America. 

I sat down at the piano and com- 
meneced with “Swanee River.”  For- 
tunately I knew the words of that. 
I was sorry that I could not remem- 
ber the words of “ Massa’s in the cold, 


cold ground,” as the Emperor wanted it, 
but I could not. I knew the music of 
“Nelly Bly,” but had never known the 
words, so | tried to improvise some; but 
it was impossible for me to think of mor 
than two words which rhymed with Bly, 
and those were sly and eye. 

With shameful aplomb I sang these 
senseless words: 


Nelly Bly wipes her eye, 
On her little frock. 

Nelly Bly, Nelly Bly, 
Dick a dick a dock. 


Happily the Emperor did not notice 
anything wrong, and was delighted to 
hear those old songs again, and thanked 
me repeatedly. Once seated at the piano, 
I was not allowed to leave it until my 
répertoire of musie of this character had 
been exhausted. 

Tea was served, their Majesties with- 
drew, and I fled to my apartment, and 
I had the feeling that metaphorically I 
was covered with laurels. 


»8 November. 


Dear A : : 

To-day I was very high up, way up 
in the clouds, for I sat next to the Em- 
peror. 

D’Aviliers, one of the chamberlains, 
gave me his arm and conducted me to 
my place. The Emperor's first words 
were : 

“T ean’t thank you enough for the 
pleasure you gave us last evening.” 

I tried to express my pleasure at these 
kind words. 

“Did you see how we were affected 
when you sang ‘Swanee River’? I 
thought to laugh, instead of which | 
cried. How could you make it so pa- 
thetic ?” 

“That is my teacher’s art,” I replied. 

“Who is your teacher?’ 

“Mr. Delsarte. Your Majesty has, 
perhaps, heard of him?” 

“No,” answered the Emperor. “I 
have never heard of him. Is he a great 
singer ?” 

“Te cannot sing at all, your Majesty, 
but he has wonderful theories which go 
to prove that one does not need any 
voice at all to sing. One only needs 
features to express one’s emotions.” 

“He must be wonderful,” the Emperor 
remarked. 
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MY FIRST VISIT TO THE 





“He is, your Majesty, and quite 
unique in his way. He says, for in- 
stance, he can make even the most 
fastidious person gnash his teeth when 
he sings a common French street song, 
‘J’ai du bon tabae dans ma tabatiére,’ 
and when he comes to, ‘Tu n’en auras 
pas,’ his features express so much that 
they shed bitter tears, as if it was too 
much to bear.” 

“His tobacco must be very good?” 
laughed the Emperor. 

“Tt is the worst thing of its kind, your 
Majesty, one can imagine,” I answered. 

“Ts it perhaps Caporal?” said the Em- 
peror, with a merry twinkle in his eye. 

“T don’t know anything about military 
grades, but if there was anything lower 
than a ‘ Caporal,’ I should say it was the 
name of his tobacco.” 

“Well,” he said, “if he taught you 
to sing as you sing, il mérite de la 
patrie.” 

The Emperor was perfectly delightful, 
witty, amusing, and laughing continual- 
ly, with such a keen appreciation he 
seemed really to enjoy himself. 

As the programme in our room this 
morning read: “Chasse a@ courre,’ on 
went the green dress for the second time 
and, of course—the button. 

After the hunt those returning to 
Paris took leave of their Majesties and 
drove to the station, where the special 
Imperial train provided for them was 
waiting. Later their Majesties took 
leave of us. 

Arriving at my apartment, I saw on 
my table a package on which was writ- 
ten, “ From the Emperor.” 

You can imagine how eager I was to 
open it. Those magic words brought 
untold visions before my eyes. What 
might it not be? 

I opened the package feverishly, and 
what was my surprise and disappoint- 
ment to find a rather ordinary - looking 
snuff-box and a package of tobacco, writ- 
ten on it, “Some good tobacco for the 
singing teacher of Madame Moulton.” 

Was it not a cruel blow? 


209 November. 

Dear M 
Here we are again in Paris, glad to 
be at home after our gay week in Com- 
piégne. Charming and delightful as it 
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was, there is always great fatigue and 
tension attending such visits. To-day I 
luxuriate in one dress; no changing 
five times a day. I allowed my maid to 
go out for the day, and we are going to 
dine at a restaurant. ... What a con- 
trast! It seems as if I had been away 
a month! 

During the breakfast yesterday the 
Emperor took up his glass and, looking 
at me across the table, drank my health. 
Among the guests there was a great deal 
of health-drinking. 

Before we left Compiégne yesterday, 
when we were taking our morning tea, 
we were interrupted by the coming in 
of the major-domo, who handed us a 
paper. We were not unprepared for this 
visit, as we had been told by one of the 
guests who had been here before that 
every one was expected to remain in their 
rooms until this important personage 
had made his rounds in order to collect 
the pourboire. I say the pourboire, be- 
cause what one generally gives separate- 
ly is lumped into one sum. This paper, 
which he handed to us almost at the 
point of his hallebarde, proved to be a 
“gia seritto” receipt for six hundred 
franes—our pourboire! 

We were rather a subdued party in the 
train. The conversation mostly turned 
on the subject of powrboires. The huis- 
sier decides the exact amount that each 
ought to give. For instance, he knows 
an ambassador ought to give two thou- 
sand frances. For a Minister of State 
one thousand franes suftices—unofifcial 
people like ourselves cannot be expected 
to be out of pocket more than six 
hundred franes. As for the poor nobility 
of France, they escape with five hun- 
dred! Some were of opinion that it was 
pleasanter to give en masse in one 
big sum than to give in driblets, others 
thought it more satisfactory to hand 
one’s offering personally to the different 
servants, but we all with one voice voted 
the officious beadle an imposition. 

The daily expenses of Compiégne, so 
the Gouverneur de la Maison said, and 
he ought to know, are not less than ten 
thousand francs a day, and there are 
more than nine hundred people living 
in the palace at a time to be fed and 
warmed. ... 

Good night; I am tired. 
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Miss Tarrant’s Temperament 
BY MAY SINCLAIR 


I 


HE had arrived. 
Fanny Brocklebank, as she passed 


the library, had thought it worth 
while to look in upon Straker with 
the news. 

Straker could not help suspecting his 
hostess of an iniquitous desire to see 
how he would take it. Or perhaps she 
may have meant, in her exquisite benev- 
olence, to prepare him. Balanced on the 
arm of the opposite chair, the humor 
of her candid eyes chastened by what he 
took to be a remorseful pity, she had the 
air of preparing him for something. 

Yes. She had arrived. She was up- 
stairs, over his very head—resting. 

Straker screwed up his eyes. Only by 
a prodigious effort could he see Miss 
Tarrant resting. He had always thought 
of her as an unwinking, untiring splen- 
dor, an imperishable fascination; he had 
shrunk from inquiring by what mortal 
process she renewed her formidable flame. 

By a gesture of shoulders and of eye- 
brows Fanny conveyed that, whatever he 
thought of Philippa Tarrant, she was 
more so than ever. She—she was simply 
stupendous. It was Fanny’s word. He 
would see. She would appear at tea- 
time. If he was on the terrace by five 
he would see something worth seeing. It 
was now a quarter to. 

He gathered that Fanny had only 
looked in to tell him that he mustn’t 
miss it. 

Not for worlds would he have missed 
it. But the clock had struck five, and 
Straker was still lingering in the library 
over the correspondence that will pursue 
a rising barrister in his flight to the 
country. He wasn’t in a hurry. He 
knew that Miss Tarrant would wait for 
her moment, and he waited too. 

A smile of acclamation greeted his 
dilatory entrance on the terrace. He was 
assured that though late he was still in 
time. He knew it. She would not ap- 


pear until the last guest had settled 
peaceably into his place, until the scene 
was clear for her stunning, her invincible 
effect. Then, in some moment of pause, 
of expectancy— 

Odd that Straker, who was so used to it, 
who knew so well how she would do it. 
should feel so fresh an interest in seeing 
her do it again. It was almost as if lh 
trembled for her and waited, wondering 
whether, this time, she would fail of her 
effect, whether he should ever live to see 
her disconcerted. 

Diseoncerting things had happened 
before now at the Brocklebanks’, things 
incongruous with the ancient peace, the 
dignity, the grand style of Amberley. 
It was owing to the outrageous careless- 
ness with which Fanny Brocklebank 
mixed her house-parties. She delighted 
in daring combinations and_ startling 
contrasts. Straker was not at all sure 
that he himself had not been chosen as 
an element in a daring combination. 
Fanny could hardly have forgotten that 
two years ago he had been an adorer 
(not altogether prostrate) of Miss Tar- 
rant, and he had given her no grounds 
for supposing that he had changed his 
attitude. In the absence of authentic 
information Fanny could only suppose 
that he had been dished, regularly dished, 
first by young Reggy Lawson and then 
by Mr. Higginson. It was for Mr. Hig- 
ginson that Philippa was coming to 
Amberley—this year; last year it had 
been for Reggy Lawson; the year befor 
that it had been for him, Straker. And 
Fanny did not seruple to ask them al! 
three to meet one another. That was 
her way. Some day she would earry it 
too far. Straker, making his dilatory 
entrance, became aware of the distance 
to which his hostess had carried it ai- 
ready. It had time to grow on him, from 
wonder to the extreme of certainty, in 
his passage down the terrace to the 
southwest corner. There, on the out- 
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skirts of the group, brilliantly and con- 
spicuously disposed, in postures of in- 
timate communion, were young Laurence 
Furnival and Mrs. Viveash. Straker 
knew and Fanny knew, nobody indeed 
knew better than Fanny, that those two 
ought never to have been asked together. 
In strict propriety they ought not to 
have been asked to Amberley at all. 
Nobody but Fanny would have dreamed 
of asking them, still less of combining 
them with old Lady Paignton, who was 
propriety itself. And there was Miss 
Probyn. Why Miss Probyn? What on 
earth did dear Fanny imagine that she 
could do with Mary Probyn—or for 
her, if it came to that? In Straker’s 
experience of Fanny it generally did come 
to that—to her doing things for people. 
Ile was aware, most acutely aware at 
this moment, of what, two years ago, 
she would have done for him. He had 
an idea that even now, at this hour, she 
was giving him his chance with Philippa. 
There would no doubt be competition; 
there always had been, always would be 
competition; but her charming eyes 
seemed to assure him that he should have 
his chance. 

They called him to her side, where, 
with a movement of protection that was 
not lost on him, she had made a place 
for him apart. She begged him just to 
look at young Reggy Lawson, who sat in 
agony, sustaining a ponderous topic with 
Miss Probyn. He remembered Reggy? 
Her half-remorseful smile implied that 
he had good cause to remember him. 
He did. He was sorry for young Reggy, 
and hoped that he found consolation in 
the thought that, Mr. Higginson was no 
longer young. 

He remarked that Reggy was looking 
uncommonly fit. “So,” he added ir- 
relevantly, “is Mrs. Viveash. Don’t you 
think ?” 

Fanny Brocklebank looked at Mrs. 
Viveash. It was obvious that she was 
giving her her chance, and that Mrs. 
Viveash was making the very most of it. 
She was leaning forward now, with her 
face thrust out toward Furnival; and 
on her face and on her mouth and in her 
eyes there burned, visibly, flagrantly, the 
ungovernable, inextinguishable flame. As 
for the young man, while his eyes cov- 
ered and caressed her, the tilt of his 
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body, of his head, of his smile, and all 
his features expressed the insolence of 
possession. He was sure of her; he was 
sure of himself; he was sure of many 
things. He, at any rate, would never be 
disconcerted. Whatever happened he was 
safe. But she—there were things that, 
if one thing happened, she would have to 
face; and as she sat there, wrapped in her 
flame, she seemed to face them, to fling 
herself on the front of danger. You 
could see she was ready to take any risks, 
to pay any price for the chance that 
Fanny was giving her. 

It really was too bad of Fanny. 

“Why did you ask them?’ Straker 
had known Fanny so long that he was 
privileged to inquire. 

“ Because—they wanted to be asked 

Fanny believed, and said that she be- 
lieved, in giving people what they wanted. 
As for the consequences, there was no 
mortal lapse or aberration that could 
trouble her serenity or bring a blush to 
her enduring candor. If you came a 
cropper you might be sure that Fanny’s 
judgment of you would be pure from the 
superstition of morality. She herself had 
never swerved in affection or fidelity to 
Will Brocklebank. She took her excite- 
ments, lawful or otherwise, vicariously in 
the doomed and dedicated persons of her 
friends. Brocklebank knew it. Blond, 
spectacled, middle-aged and ponderous, 
he regarded his wife’s performances and 
other people’s with a leniency es amazing 
as her own. He was hovering about old 
Lady Paignton in the background, where 
Straker could see his benignant gaze rest- 
ing on Furnival and Mrs. Viveash. 

“Poor dears,” said Fanny, as if in ex- 
tenuation of her tolerance, “ they are en- 
joying themselves.” 

“So are you,” said Straker. 

“T like to see other people happy. 
Don’t you?” 

“Yes. If I’m not responsible for their 
—happiness.” 

“ Who is responsible?” She challenged. 

“T say, aren’t you?” 

“Me responsible? Have you seen her 
husband ?” 

“T have.” 

“ Well—”’ she left it to him. 

“ Where is Viveash ?” 

“ At the moment he is in Liverpool, or 
should be—on business.” 
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“You didn’t ask him?” 
“Ask him? Is he the sort you can 
1 ask ?” 
“Oh, come, he’s not so bad.” 
“He’s awful. He’s impossible. 
he excuses everything.” 
| “T don’t see him excusing this, or your 
share in it. If he knew.” 
“Tf he knew what?’ 
“That you’d asked Furny down.” 
“But he doesn’t know. He needn’t 
ever know.” 
“He needn’t. 
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| But people like Viveash 
have a perfect genius for the unneces- 
sary. Besides—” 

He paused before the wunutterable, and 

she faced him with her smile of inno- 
1} cent interrogation. 
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“Well,” he said, “it’s so jolly risky. 
These things, you know, only end one 
way.” 






; Fanny’s eyes said plainly that to their 
{ vision all sorts of ways were possible. 

i “Tf it were any other man but—” 

j 






He 





stopped short at Furnival’s name. 

Fanny lowered her eyes almost as if she 
had been convicted of indiscretion. 

“You see,” she said, “any other man 
wouldn’t do. He’s the one and only man. 
There never was any other. That’s the 
awful part of it for her.” 

“ Then why on earth did she marry the 
other fellow ?” 

“Because Furny couldn’t marry her. 
And he wouldn’t, either.” That’s not his 






























way.” 
1 “T know it’s not his way. And if 
i Viveash took steps, what then?” 


“ Then perhaps—he’d have to.” 

“Good Lord—” 

“ Oh, it isn’t a deep-laid plan.” 

“T never said it was.” 

i He didn’t think it. Marriages had 

hi been made at Amberley, and divorces too; 
not by any plan of Fanny’s, but by the 
risks she took. Seeing the dangerous way 
she mixed things, he didn’t, he couldn’t, 

suspect her of a plan, but he did sus- 

pect her of an unholy joy in the prospect 

of possible explosions. 

“ Of course,” she said, reverting to her 
vision, “of course he’d have to.” 

She looked at Straker with eyes where 
mischief danced a fling. It was clear 
that in that moment she saw Laurence 
Furnival the profane, Furnival the 
seorner of marriage, caught and tied; 
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punished (she ecstasy the 
delicate irony of it), so beautifully 
punished there where he had simned. 

Straker began to have some idea of the 
amusement Fanny got out of her house- 
parties. 

For a moment they had no more to say. 
All around them there was silence, born 
of Mrs. Viveash and her brooding, of 
young Reggy’s trouble with Miss Probyn, 
and of some queer triangular complica- 
tion in the converse of Brocklebank, Lady 
Paignton, and Mr. Higginson. In that 
moment and that pause Straker thought 
again of Miss Tarrant. It was, he said 
to himself, the pause and the moment for 
her appearance. And (so right was he 
in his calculation) she appeared. 


II 


He saw her standing in the great door- 
way of the east wing where three steps 
led down on to the terrace. She stood 
on the topmost step, poised for her de- 
scent, shaking her scarf loose to drift in 
a white mist about her. Then she came 
down the terrace very slowly, and the 
measured sweep of her limbs suggested 
that all her movements would be ac- 
complished to a large rhythm and with 
a superb delay. 

Tiler effect (she had not missed it) was 
to be seen in all its wonder and perfec- 
tion on Laurence Furnival’s face. Avert- 
ed suddenly from Mrs. Viveash, Furni- 
val’s face expressed the violence of his 
shock and his excitement. It was clear 
that he had never seen anything quite 
like Philippa Tarrant before and that he 
found her incredibly and ambiguously 
interesting. Ambiguously—no other word 
did justice to the complexity of his facial 
expression. He did not know all at once 
what to make of Philippa, and, from 
further and more furtive manifestations 
of Furnival’s, Straker gathered that the 
young man was making something queer. 
He had a sort of sympathy with him, for 
there had been moments when he him- 
self had not known exactly what to make. 
He doubted whether even Fanny Brockle- 
bank (who certainly made the, best of 
her) had ever really known. 

Whatever her inscrutable quality, this 
year she was, as Fanny had said, more so 
than ever. She was stupendous; and 
that although she was not strictly speak- 
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ing beautiful. She had no color in her 
white face or in her black hair; she had 
no color but the morbid rose of her 
mouth and the brown of her eyes. Yet 
Mrs. Viveash with all her vivid gold and 
earmine went out before her; so did 
pretty Fanny, though fresh as paint and 
burnished to perfection; as for the other 
women, they were nowhere. She made 
the long golden terrace at Amberley a 
desert place for the illusion of her somber 
and solitary beauty. She was warm- 
fleshed, warm-bleoded. The sunshine 
soaked into her as she stood there. What 
was more, she had the air of being 
entirely in keeping with Amberley’s 
grand style. 

Straker saw that from the first she was 
aware of Furnival. At three yards off 
she held him with her eyes, lightly, bal- 
ancing him; then suddenly she let him go. 
She ceased to be aware of him. In the 
moment of introduction she turned from 
him te Straker. 

“Mr. Straker—but—how delightful!” 

“Don’t say you didn’t expect to see 
me here.” 

‘I didn’t. And Mr. Higginson!” She 
laughed at the positive absurdity of it. 
“ 4nd Mr. Lawson and Miss Probyn.” 

She held herself a little back and gazed 
upon the group with her wide and won- 
derful eyes. 

‘You look as if something interesting 
had happened.” 

She had seated herself beside Straker 
so that she faced Mrs. Viveash and young 
Furnival. She appeared not to know that 
Furnival was staring at her. 

“ She’s the only interesting thing that’s 
happened—so far,” he muttered. (There 
was no abatement of his stare.) Mrs. 
Viveash tried to look as if she agreed 
with him. 

Miss Tarrant had heard him. Her eyes 
captured and held him again, a little 
longer this time. Straker, who watched 
the two, saw that something passed be- 
tween them, between Philippa’s gaze and 
Furnival’s stare. 


ITI 


That evening he realized completely 
what Fanny had meant when she said 
that Philippa was more so than ever. 
He observed this increase in her quality 
not only in the broad, massive im- 
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pression that she spread, but in every- 
thing about her, her gestures, her phrases, 
the details of her dress. Every turn of 
her head and of her body displayed a 
higher flamboyance, a richer audacity, a 
larger volume of intention. He was al- 
most afraid for her lest she should overdo 
it by a shade, a touch, aturn. You could- 
n't get away from her. The drawing- 
room at Amberley was filled with her, 
filled with white surfaces of neck and 
shoulders, with eyes somber yet aflood 
with light, eyes that were perpetually at 
work upon you and perpetually at play, 
that only rested for a moment to ac- 
centuate their movement and their play. 
This effect of her was as of many wom- 
en, approaching, withdrawing, and slid- 
ing again into view, till you were aware 
with a sort of shock that it was one 
woman, Philippa Tarrant, all the time, 
and that all the play and all the move- 
ment were concentrated on one man, 
Laurence Furnival. 

She never let him alone for a minute. 
He tried, to do him justice he tried 
Straker saw him trying—to escape. But, 
owing to Miss Tarrant’s multiplicity and 
omnipresence, he hadn’t a chance. You 
saw him fascinated, stupefied by the con- 
fusion and the mystery of it. She car- 
ried him off under Mrs. Viveash’s un- 
happy nose. Wherever she went she 
called him, and he followed, flushed and 
shamefaced. He showed himself now 
pitifully abject, and now in pitiful re- 
volt. Once or twice he was positively 
rude to her, and Miss Tarrant seemed to 
enjoy that more than anything. 

Straker had never seen Philippa so 
uplifted. She went like the creature of 
an inspiring passion, a passion moment 
by moment fulfilled and wunappeased, 
renasecent, reminiscent, and in all its 
moments gloriously aware of itself. 

The pageant of Furnival’s subjugation 
lasted through the whole of Friday eve- 
ning. All Saturday she ignored him and 
her work on him. You would have said 
it had been undertaken on Mrs. Vive- 
ash’s account, not his, just to keep Mrs. 
Viveash in her place and show her what 
she, Philippa, could.do. All Sunday, by 
way of revenge, Furnival ignored Miss 
Tarrant, and consoled himself flagrantly 
with Mrs. Viveash. 

It was on the afternoon of Sunday that 
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Mr. Higginson was seen sitting out on 
the terrace with Miss Tarrant. Reggy 
Lawson had joined them, having extri- 
cated himself with some dexterity from 
the toils of the various ladies who desired 
to talk to him. His attitude suggested 
that he was taking his dubious chance 
against Mr. Higginson. It was odd that 
it should be dubious, Reggy’s chance; he 
himself was so assured, so engaging in 
his youth and physical perfection. Straker 
would have backed him against any man 
he knew. 

Fanny Brocklebank had sent Straker 
out into the rose-garden with Mary 
Probyn. He left Miss Tarrant on the 
terrace alone with Mr. Higginson and 
Reggy. He left her talking to Mr. Hig- 
ginson, listening to Mr. Higginson, be- 
having beautifully to Mr. Higginson, and 
ignoring Reggy. Straker, with Mary 
Probyn, walked round and round the rose- 
garden, which was below Miss Tarrant’s 
end of the terrace, and while he talked 
to Mary Probyn he counted the rounds. 
There were twenty to the mile. Every 
time he turned he had Miss Tarrant full 
in view, which distracted him from Mary 
Probyn. Mary didn’t seem to mind. 
She was a nice woman; plain (in a nice, 
refined sort of way) and she knew it, and 
was nice to you whether you talked to 
her or not. He did not find it difficult 
to talk to Mary: she was _ interested 
in Miss Tarrant; she admired her, but 
not uncritically. 

“She is the least bit too deliberate,” 
was her comment. “She calculates her 
effects.” 

“She does,” said Straker, “so that she 
never misses one of them. She’s a con- 
summate artist.” 

He had always thought her that 
(Ninth round). But as her friend he 
could have wished her a freer and 
sincerer inspiration. After all, there was 
something that she missed. 

(Tenth round.) Miss Tarrant was 
still behaving beautifully to Mr. Hig- 
ginson. Mary Probyn marveled to see 
them getting on so well together (Fif- 
teenth round). 

Reggy had left them; they were not 
getting on together quite so well. 

(Twentieth round.) They had risen; 
they were coming down the steps into the 
garden; Straker heard Miss Tarrant or- 


dering Mr. Higginson to go and talk to 
Miss Probyn. He did so with an alacrity 
which betrayed a certain fear of the lady 
he admired. 

Miss Tarrant, alone with Straker, 
turned on him the face which had seared 
Mr. Higginson. She led him in silence 
and at a rapid pace down through the 
rose-garden and out upon the lawn be- 
yond. There she stood still and drew a 
deep breath. 

“You had no business,” she said, “ to 
go away like that and leave me with 
him.” 

“Why not? Last year, if I remem- 
ber—” 

He paused. He remembered perfectly 
that last year she had contrived pretty 
often to be left with him. Last year Mr. 
Higginson, as the Liberal candidate for 
East Mickleham, seemed about to achieve 
a distinction, which, owing to his defeat 
by an overwhelming majority, he had 
unfortunately not achieved. He had not 
been prudent. He had stood, not only 
for East Mickleham, but for a principle. 
It was an unpopular principle, and he 
knew it, and he had stuck to it all the 
same, with obstinacy and absurdity, in 
the teeth, the furiously gnashing teeth, 
of his constituency. You couldn’t detach 
Mr. Higginson from his principle, and 
as long as he stuck to it a Parliamentary 
career was closed to him. It was sad, 
for he had a passion for polities; he had 
chosen politics as the one field for the one 
ponderous talent he possessed. The glory 
of it had hung ponderously about Mr. 
Higginson last year; but this year, cut 
off from polities, it was pitiable, the 
nonentity he had become. Straker could 
read that in his lady’s alienated eyes. 

“TLast year,” he continued, “you 
seemed to find him interesting.” 

“You think things must be what 
they seem ?” 

Her tone accused him of insufficient 
metaphysical acumen. 

“There is no necessity. Still, as I 
said, last year—” 

“Could Mr. Higginson, in any year, 
be interesting?” 

“Did you hope,” Straker retorted, “ to 
make him so by cultivating him?” 

“Tt’s impossible to say what Mr. Hig- 
ginson might become under—centuries of 
cultivation. It would take centuries.” 
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That was all very well, he said to him- 
self. If he didn’t say that Miss Tarrant 
had pursued Mr. Higginson, he distinct- 
ly reealled the grace with which she had 
allowed herself to be pursued. She had 
cultivated him, And having done it, hav- 
ing so flagrantly and palpably and under 
Straker’s own eyes gone in for him, how 
on earth did she propose to get out 
of it now? There was, Straker said to 
himself again, no getting out of it. As 
for centuries— 

“Tet us go back,” he persisted, “to 
last year.” 

“Last year he had his uses. He was 
a good watch-dog.” 

“A what?” 

“A watch-dog. He kept other peo- 
ple off.” 

For a moment he was disarmed by the 
sheer impudence of it. He smiled a rem- 
iniseent smile. 

“JT should have thought his function 
was rather, wasn’t it, to draw them on?” 

Her triumphing eyes showed him that 
he had given himself into her hands. He 
should have been content with his remi- 
niscent smile. Wasn’t he, her eyes in- 
quired, for a distinguished barrister, just 
a little bit too crude? 

“You thought,” she said, “he was a 
decoy-duck? Why, wouldn’t you have 
flown from your most adored if you'd 
seen her—with Mr. Higginson ?” 

Thus deftly she wove her web and 
wound him into it. That was her way. 
She would take your own words out of 
your mouth and work them into the 
brilliant fabrie, tangling you in your 
talk. And not only did she tangle you 
in your talk, she confused you in your 
mental processes. 

“You didn’t seriously suppose,” she 
said, “that I eould have had any perma- 
nent use for him?” 

Straker’s smile paid tribute to her 
crowning cleverness. He didn’t know 
how much permanence she attached to 
matrimony, or to Mr. Higginson, but he 
knew that she had considered him in 
that preposterous relation. She faced 
him and his awful knowledge and floored 
him with just that—the thing’s in- 
herent, palpable absurdity. And if that 
wasn’t clever of her!— 

“ Of course not.” He was eager in his 
assent; it was wrung from him. He add- 
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ed with apparent irrelevanee, “ After all, 
he’s honest.” 

“You must be something.” 

She turned to him, radiant and terri- 
ble, rejoicing in her murderous phrase. 
It intimated that only by his honesty 
did Mr. Higginson maintain his foothold 
on existence. 

“JT think,” said Straker, “it’s time to 
dress for dinner.” 

They turned and went slowly toward 
the house. On the terrace, watch in 
hand, Mr. Higginson stood alone and 
conspicuous, shining in his single at- 
tribute of honesty. 

That evening Furnival sought Straker 
out in a lonely corner of the smoke- 
room. His face was flushed and defiant. 
He put it to Straker point-blank. 

“Tsay, what’s she up to, that friend 
of yours, Miss T-Tarrant ?” 

He stammered over her name. Her 
name excited him. 

Straker intimated that it was not given 
him to know what Miss Tarrant might 
or might not be up to. 

Furnival shook his head. “1 ean’t 
make her out. Upon my honor, I ean’t.” 

Straker wondered what Furny’s honor 
had to do with it. 

“ Why is she hanging round like this?” 

“ Hanging round?” 

“Yes, You know what I mean. Why 
doesn’t somebody marry her?’ He made 
a queer sound in his throat, a sound 
of unspeakable interrogation. “ Why 
haven’t you married her yourself?’ 

Straker was loyal. “ You’d better ask 
her why she hasn’t married me.” 

Furnival brooded. “I’ve a good mind 
to.” 

“T should if I were you,” said Straker, 
encouragingly. 

Furnival sighed heavily. “ Look here,” 
he said, “what’s the matter with her? 
Ts she difficult, or what?” 

“Frightfully diffieult,” said Straker, 
with conviction. His tone implied that 
Furnival would never understand her, 
that he hadn’t the brain for it. 


IV 
And yet, Straker reminded himself, 
Furnival wasn’t an ass. He had brain 
for other things, for other women; for 
poor Nora Viveash quite a remarkable 
sufficiency of brain, but not for Philippa 
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Tarrant. You could see how he was be- 
ing driven by her. He was in that state 
when he would have done anything to get 
her. There was no folly and no ex- 
travagance that he would not commit. 
And yet, driven as he was, it was clear 
that he resented being driven, that he 
was not going all the way. His kick- 
ing, his frantic dashes and plunges, 
showed that the one extravagance, 
the one folly he would not commit 
was matrimony. 

Straker saw that very plainly. He 
wondered whether Miss Tarrant would see 
it too, and if she did whether it would 
make any difference in her method. 

It was very clear to Straker that Miss 
Tarrant was considering Furnival, as she 
had considered him, as she had consid- 
ered young Reggy Lawson, as she had 
considered Mr. Higginson, who was not 
so young. As for Reggy and his suc- 
cessor, she had done with them. All that 
could be known of their fatuity she knew. 
Perhaps they had never greatly interested 
her. But she was interested in Laurence 
Furnival. She told Straker that he was 
the most amusing man of her acquaint- 
ance. She was, Straker noticed, per- 
petually aware of him. All Monday 
morning, in the motor, Miss Tarrant in 
front with Brocklebank, Furnival with 
Mrs. Viveash and Straker behind, it was 
an incessant duel between Furnival’s eyes 
and the eyes that Miss Tarrant had in 
the back of her head. All Monday after- 
noon she had him at her heels, at her 
elbow. With every gesture she seemed 
to point to him and say: “ Look at this 
little animal I’ve caught. Did you ever 
see such an amusing little animal?” 

She was quite aware that it was an 
animal, the creature she had captured 
and compelled to follow her; it might 
hide itself now and then, but it never 
failed to leap madly forward at her call. 
The animal in Furnival, so simple, so 
undisguised and so spontaneous, was 
what amused her. 

Its behavior that Monday after tea on 
the terrace was one of the most discon- 
certing things that had occurred at Am- 
berley. You could see that Mrs. Viveash 
couldn’t bear it, that she kept looking 
away, that Brocklebank didn’t know 
where to look, and that even Fanny 
was perturbed. 
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As for Mr. Higginson, it was alto- 
gether too much for him and his honesty. 
He was visibly alienated, and from that 
moment he devoted himself and his hon- 
esty to Mary Probyn. 

Young Reggy was alienated too, so 
profoundly that he spoke about it aside 
to Straker. 

“Between you and me,” said young 
Reggy, “it’s a bit too strong. I can’t 
stick it, the way she goes on. What does 
she mean by it, Straker?” 

People were always. appealing to 
Straker to tell them what women meant 
by it. As if he knew. 

He was glad to see that young Reggy 
had turned, that he could turn. He liked 
Reggy, and he felt that he owed him a 
good deal. If it had not been for Reggy 
he might, two years ago. have been num- 
bered as one of the fa’'en. He had been 
pretty far gone two years ago, so far that 
he had frequently wondered how it was 
that he had not fallen. Now it was clear 
to him. It had been her method with 
Reggy thet had checked his own perilous 
approaches. It had offended his fine sense 
of the fitting (a fastidiousness which, in 
one of her moods of ungovernable frank- 
ness, she had qualified as “ finicking”). 
For Reggy was a nice boy, and her meth- 
od had somehow resulted in making him 
appear not so nice. It nourished and 
brought to the surface that secret, in- 
decorous, primordial quality that he 
shared, though in less splendor and abun- 
dance, with Laurence Furnival. He had 
kept his head, or had seemed inimitably 
to have kept it. At any rate, he had pre- 
served his sense of decency. He was 
incapable of presenting on the terrace at 
Amberley the flaming pageant of his pas- 
sion. Straker was not sure how far this 
restraint, this level-headedness of young 
Reggy, had been his undoing. It might 
be that Miss Tarrant had required of him 
a pageant. Anyhow, Reggy’s case had 
been very enlightening to Straker. 

And it was through Reggy, or rather 
through his own intent and breathless ob- 
servation of the two, that Straker had 
received his final illumination. It had 
come suddenly in one inspiring and de- 
livering flash; he could recall even now 
his subsequent sensations, the thrilling 
lucidity of soul, the prodigious swiftness 
of body, after his long groping in ob- 
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securities and mysteries, For it had been 


a mystery te him how she had resisted 
Reggy in his young physical perfection 
and with the charm he had, a charm that 
spiritualized him, a charm that should 
have appealed to everything that was 
supersensuous in Philippa Tarrant (and 
Philippa would have had you believe that 
there was very little in her that was not). 
It was incomprehensible therefore to 
Straker how any woman who had a per- 
fect body, with a perfect heart in it, 
could have resisted Reggy at his best— 
and for Mr. Higginson. 

To be sure, compared with Mr. Higgin- 
son he was impecunious; but that, to 
Straker’s mind, was just what gave him, 
with the other things, his indomitable 
distinction. Reggy’s distinction stood 
straight and clean, naked of all acces- 
sories. An impecuniousness so unex- 
pressed, so delicate, so patrician, could 
never have weighed with Philippa against 
Reggy’s charm. That she should delib- 
erately have reckoned up his income, 
compared it with Mr. Higginson’s, and 
deducted Reggy with the result was 


inconceivable. Whatever Straker had 
thought of her, he had never thought of 
her as mercenary. It wasn’t that. He 


had found out what it was. Watching 
her at play with Reggy’s fire (for to the 
inconspicuous observer the young man 
had flamed sufficiently), it had struck 
Straker that she herself was flameless. 

It was in the nature of Reggy’s per- 
fection that it called, it clamored for re- 
sponse. And Philippa had not responded. 
She hadn’t got it in her to respond. 

All this came back vividly to Straker 
as he watched her now on the terrace, at 
play with the fiercer conflagration that 
was Laurence Furnival. 

She was cold; she had never kindled, 
never would, never could kindle. Her 
eyes did, if you like; they couldn’t help 
it—God made them lights and flames— 
but her mouth couldn’t. To Straker in 
his illumination all the meaning of 
Philippa Tarrant was in her mouth. The 
small exquisite thing lacked fulness and 
the vivid rose that should have been the 
flowering of her face. A certain tight- 
ness at the corners gave it an indescrib- 
able expression of secrecy and mystery 
and restraint. He saw in it the almost 
monstrous denial and mockery of desire. 
Vou. CXXIII.—No. 735.—44 
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He could not see it, as he had seen Nora 
Viveash’s mouth, curved forward, eager, 
shedding flame at the brim, giving itself 
to lips that longed for it. Philippa’s 
mouth was a flower that opened only at 
the touch, the thrill of her own gorgeous 


egoism. He read in it the triumph of 
Philippa over the flesh and blood of her 
race. She had nothing in her of the 


dead. That was the wonder of her. The 
passion of the dead had built up her body 
to the semblance and the promise of their 
own delight; their desire, long forgotten, 
rose again, lightening and darkening in 
her amazing eyes; the imperishable in- 
stinct that impelled them to clothe her in 
their flesh and blood survived in her, 
transfigured in strange impulses and in- 
tuitions, but she herself left unfulfilled 
their promise and their desire. 

Yes—that was what her mouth meant; 
it was treacherous; it betrayed the prom- 
ise of he®body and her eyes. And Fur- 
nival was feeding his infatuation on 
the meanings of her eves and of her 
body; meanings that were unmistakable 
to Straker. 

As if she had known what the older 
man was thinking of her, Philippa rose 
abruptly and turned her back on Fur- 
nival and began to make violent love to 
old Lady Paignton. Her eyes challenged 
Straker’s across the terrace. They said: 
“Look at me. I will be as beautiful for 
this old lady as for any male thing on 
earth. More beautiful. Have I ever set 
my cap so becomingly at any of you as 
I am setting it now at her? Have you 
ever seen finer eyes than these that I 
make at her, that I lavish on her out of 
the sheer exuberance of my nature? 
Very well, then: doesn’t that prove that 
you're wrong in all things you’ve been 
thinking about me? J know what you’ve 
been thinking!” 

As if she knew what he was thinking 
she made herself beautiful for him. She 
allowed him presently to take her for a 
walk, for quite a long walk. The woods 
of Amberley lured them, westward, across 
the shining fields. They went, therefore, 
through the woods and back by the vil- 
lage in the cool of the evening. 

He had seldom, he might say he had 
never, seen Philippa in so agreeable a 
mood. She had sunk her sex. She was 
tired of her terrible game, the game that 
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Straker saw through; she was playing 
another one, a secret, innocent, delight- 
ful game. She laid herself out to amuse 
Straker, instead of laying him out (as 
he put it), on the table, to amuse herself. 

“Philippa,” he said, “you’ve been 
adorable for the last half-hour.” 

“For the last half-hour I’ve been 
myself.” 

She smiled as if to herself, a secret, 
meditative smile. The mystery of it was 
not lost on Straker. 

“T can always be myself,” she said, 
‘when I’m with you.” 

“For half an hour,” he murmured. 

She went on. “ You’re not tiresome, 
like the others. I don’t know what there 
is about you, but you don’t bore me.” 

“Perhaps not—for half an hour.” 

“Not for millions of half-hours.” 

“ Consecutive ?” 

“Qh yes.” 

She tilted her head back and gazed 
at him with eyes narrowed and slanting 
under their deep lids 

“ Not in an immortality,” she said. 

She laughed aloud her joyous appre- 
ciaticn of him. 

Straker was neither uplifted nor 
alarmed. He knew exactly where he stood 
with her. She was not considering him; 
she was not trying to get at him; she 
was aware of his illumination and his 
disenchantment; she was also aware of 
his continuous interest in her, and it was 
his continuous interest, the study that 
he made of her, that interested Philippa. 
She was anxious that he should get her 
right, that he should accept her render- 
ing of herself. She knew at each mo- 
ment what he was thinking of her, and 
the thing that went on between them 
was not a game, it was a duel, an am- 
icable duel, between her lucidity and his. 
Philippa respected his lucidity. 

“ All the same,” said Straker, “I am 
not the most amusing man you know. 
You don’t find me exciting.” 

“ No.” She turned it over. “ No; I don’t 
find you at all exciting or very amusing. 
How is it, then, that you don’t bore me?” 

“ How can I say?” 

I think it is beeause you’re so seri- 
ous, because you take me seriously.” 

“But I don’t.. Not for a moment. As 
for an immortality of seriousness—” 

“ At least,” she said, “you would ad- 


“ 





mit that possibly I might have a soul. 
At any rate you behave as if you did.” 

He dodged it dexterously. 

“ That’s where the immortality comes 
in, is it?” 

“Of course,” said Philippa. 

y 

She went on amusing Straker all eve- 
ning, and after dinner she made him 
take her into the conservatory. 

The conservatory at Amberley is built 
out fanwise from the big west drawing- 
room on to the southwest corner of the 
terrace; it is furnished as a convenient 
lounge, and you sit there drinking coffee, 
and smoking, and admiring Brockle- 
bank’s roses, which are the glory of 
Amberley. And all among Brockle- 
bank’s roses they came upon Furnival 
and Mrs. Viveash. 

Among the roses she shimmered and 
flushed in a gown of rose and silver. 
Among the roses she was lovely, sitting 
there with Furnival. And Straker saw 
that Miss Tarrant was aware of the love- 
liness of Mrs. Viveash, and that her in- 
stinct woke in her. 

She advanced, trailing behind her the 
iong, diaphanous web of her black gown. 
When she was well within the range of 
Furnival’s sensations she paused to smell 
a rose, bending her body backward and 
sideward so that she showed to perfection 
the deep curved lines that swept from 
her shoulder to her breasts, and from 
her breasts downward to her hips. A 
large diamond star hung as by an in- 
visible thread upon her neck: it pointed 
downward to the hollow of her breasts. 
There was no beauty that she had that 
was not somehow pointed to, insisted on, 
held forever under poor Furnival’s ex- 
cited eyes. 

But in a black gown, among roses, 
she showed disadvantageously her dead 
whiteness and her morbid rose. She was 
aware of that. Mrs. Viveash, glowing 
among the roses, had made her aware. 

“Why did wé ever come here?” she 
inquired of Straker. “These roses are 
horribly unbecoming to me.” 

“Nothing is unbecoming*to you, and 
you jolly well know it,” said Furnival. 
She ignored him. 

“ Just look at their complexions. They 
oughtn’t to be allowed about.” 
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She picked one and laid it against the 
dead-white hollow of her breast, and 
curled her neck to look at it there; then 
she shook her head at it in disapproval, 
took it away, and held it out an inch from 
Furnival’s face. He recoiled slightly. 
“Tt won’t bite,” she murmured. “ It 
ll let stroke it.” She stroked it 
herself, with fingers drawn tenderly, ca- 


you 


ressingly, over petals smooth and cool 
as their own skin. “I believe it can feel. 
I believe it likes it.” 

Furnival groaned. Straker heard him; 
Mrs. Viveash. She stirred in her 
seat, causing a spray of Dorothy Perkins 


so did 


to shake as if it indeed felt and shared 
her terror. Miss Tarrant turned from 
Furnival and laid her rose on Mrs. 


Viveash’s shoulder, where it did no wrong. 
“It’s part 
of you.” 
Mrs. 
and 
Furnival 
staring at 
“ Ah,” he cried, “how perfect! You 
and I'll have to dry up, Straker, unless 
you can go one better than that.” 
“T shouldn’t dream,” said Straker, “ of 
Tarrant at her own 


yours,” she said; . @ @ 


Viveash looked 


flickered 


Furnival, 
face moment. 
did her face; he was 
Miss Tarrant. 


up at 
her for a 


not see 


trying to beat Miss 
game.” 

“Tf you know what it is. 
if I 

Furnival was tearing from its tree a 
Caroline Testout, one of Brocklebank’s 
choicest blooms. Miss Tarrant cried out. 

“Oh, stop him, They’re 
Mr. Brocklebank’s roses.” 

“They ain’t a part of 
nival replied. 

He approached her with Brocklebank’s 
Caroline Testout, and with his own dan- 


I’m hanged 


” 
ao. 


somebody. 


srockles,” Fur- 


gerous, his outrageous fervor. “ You 
say it f-f-feels,” he stammered. “ It’s 


what you want, then—something t-tender 
and living about you. Not that s-scin-t- 
tillating thing you’ve got there. It tires 
me to look at it.” He closed his eyes. 
“You needn’t look at it,” she said. 
“T can’t help it. It’s part of you. I 


believe it grows there. It makes me 
look at it.” 
His words came shaken from him in 


short, savage jerks. To Straker, to Mrs. 


Viveash, he appeared intolerable; but 
he had ceased to care how he ap- 
peared to anybody. He had ceased to 
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know that they were there. They turned 
from him as from something monstrous, 
intolerable, Mrs. Viveash’s 
hands and mouth were quivering and her 
eyes implored Straker to take her away 
somewhere Fur- 


indecent. 


she couldn’t see 

nival and Philippa Tarrant. 
He took her to the 

Miss Tarrant looked after them. 


where 


out on terrace. 


“That rose belongs to Mrs. Viveash 
now,” she said. “ You’d better go and 
take it to her. 

Furnival flung the Caroline Testout 
on the floor. He trod on the Caroline 


Testout. It accident, but. still 
he trod on it; so that he seemed much 
more brutal than he was. 

“ Tt’s very hot in here,” said she. “I’m 
going on to the terrace.” 

“Let’s go down,” said he, “into the 


was by 


garden. We can talk there.” 
“You seem to be able to talk any- 
where,” said she. 


“T have to,” said Furnival. 

She went out and walked slowly down 
the terrace to the east end where Straker 
sheltered Mrs. Viveash. 

Furnival followed her. 

“Are you coming with me or are 
not?” he insisted. “I 
minute to myself. 


you 
can’t 
Come out of this, can’t 
I want to talk to you.” 

“And I,” said Miss Tarrant, “ want to 
talk to Mrs. Viveash.” 


get you a 


you? 


“You don’t. You want to tease her. 
Can’t you leave the poor woman alone 
for a minute? She’s happy there with 


Straker.” 


“T want to see how happy she is,” said 
Miss Tarrant. 

“For God’s sake!” he cried. “ Don’t. 
It’s my last chance. [’m going to- 
morrow.” Miss Tarrant continued to 
walk like one who did not hear. “I 
may never see you again. You'll go off 
somewhere. You'll disappear. I. can’t 
trust you.” 

Suddenly she stood still. 

“You are going to-morrow ?” 

“Not.” said Furnival, “if you’d like 


That’s what I want to talk 
about. Let’s the 
It’s dark there and they can’t 


me to stay. 
to 
east walk. 


you go down into 
he ar us.” 

“They have heard you. 
go back to Mrs. Viveash.” 


His upper lip lifted mechanically, but 


You'd better 
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he made no sound. He stood for a mo- 
ment staring at her, obstructing her 
path. ‘then he turned. 

“T shall go back to her,” he said. 

He strode to Mrs. Viveash and ealled 
her by her name. His voice had a queer 
vibration that sounded to Miss Tarrant 
like a cry. 

“ Nora — you'll come with me, won’t 
you ag 

Mrs. Viveash got up without a word 
and went with him. Miss Tarrant, stand- 
ing beside Straker on the terrace, saw 
them go down together into the twilight 
of the east walk between the yew hedges. 

Philippa said something designed to 
distract Straker’s attention ; and still with 
an air of distracting him, of sheltering 


her sad sister, Mrs. Viveash, she led him 
back into the house. 

Furnival returned five minutes later, 
more flushed than ever and defiant. 

That night Straker, going down the 
long corridor to his bedroom, saw Fanny 
srocklebank and Philippa in front of 
him. They went slowly, Fanny’s head 
leaning a little toward Philippa’s. Not 
a word of what Philippa was saying 
reached Straker, but he saw her turn 
with Fanny into Fanny’s room. As he 
passed the door he was aware of Fanny’s 
voice raised in deprecation and of 
Philippa’s, urgent, imperative; and he 
knew, as well as if he had heard her, 
that Philippa was telling Fanny about 
Furnival and Nora Viveash. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 


August Moonlight 


BY RICHARD 


LE GALLIENNE 


HE solemn light behind the barns, 
The rising moon, the cricket’s eall, 
The August night, and you and I 
What is the meaning of it all! 


Has it a meaning, after all? 
Or is it one of Nature’s lies, 
That net of beauty that she casts 
Over Life’s unsuspecting eyes? 


That web of beauty that she weaves, 


For one strange purpose of her own,— 
For this the painted butterfly, 


For this the rose- 


for this alone! 


Strange repetitir n of the rose, 
And strange reiterated call 

Of bird and insect, man and maid— 
Ts that the meaning of it all? 


If it means nothing, after all! 
And nothing lives, except to die— 
It is enough—that solemn light 
Behind the barns, and you and I. 
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The Port of 


BY WINFIELD 


S you eress President Roads, after 
PE Scns Boston Harbor by the 
Ship Channel or Broad Sound, the 
coloring of the distant city’s seaward 
front suggests an ancient arras hung 
about the changing mirror of the tides. 
It is a venerable and picturesque fabric 
with broad splashe s of soft old-red against 
a background of gray; but here and there 
you see a patch of yellow, and as you 
draw near you discern that this is new 
material. Before many years have passed, 
the new patches will predominate, the old 
tapestry will have been lost to view, and 
a Boston of another shape and color will 
have risen before the eye of the trav- 
eler. Already a hint of the future aspect 
of the port is conveyed, on the far side 
of the harbor, by tall chimneys, by water- 
tanks like huge kettles on skeleton legs 
of steel overtopping great grain-elevators, 
and by long piers at which lie ocean- 
going steamers. When docks of steel 





the Puritans 


M. THOMPSON 


and concrete shall have been built on 
the city side as well, in foreground to the 
gaunt buildings of yellow brick and glass 
that are rising there, the change in the 
old port will be complete. 

Happily the waterside of Boston still 
preserves something of the old-time 
Port of the Puritans. There is still 
the fringe 


f piling wharves, covered 
for the most part with low sheds, with 
here and there a brick warehouse of 
other times, its mellow walls and gabled 
roof invoking history. If you seek 
one of the oldest of those patriarchal 
buildings as a vantage-point from which 
to survey the harbor, an agreeable sur- 
prise will await you at its door. Its 
upper stories are occupied by a yacht 
club To reach the club’s quarters you 
climb a flight of steep stairs, flanked with 
man-ropes like the gangway of a ship. 
On the top floor you sink comfortably 
into a leather arm-chair before a large 
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open window, in a spacious low-browed 
room, with heavy brown rafters showing 
on their squared sides the mark of the 
broadax that shaped them from the 
log a century ago. If you touch a but- 
ton a white-coated steward brings you 
a tel scope. 

The old warehouse can have changed 
little sinee the days of the East India 
trade, when you are pleased to suppose 
it was used for the storage of spices, 
silks, or teas from China. You ean 
almost see the bales and boxes being 
hoisted through the door in the loft wall, 
where now plate-glass turns on_ brass 
pivot to your touch. 

The wharf below the window plainly 
has had its vicissitudes, but you are fain 
to believe the great stone flags are the 
same as when the old merchant of the 
warehouse drove across them daily his 
favorite pair, hitched to a high-bodied 
curricle with yellow wheels and C springs, 
and brought up at a stone post by the 
corner, just under the small-paned win- 
dows of his counting-room. Tall ships 
berthed then where steamers for harbor 
resorts ply now and the taxicab jolts 
pneumatically over the uneven flags. 

If you let your eyes wander about 
the old brown room, and then look quick- 
ly out on the harbor, you will become 
conscious of a brillianey in its coloring 
that you had not supposed existed in an 
American port. The water is clear blue 
reflected from a _ cloudless sky. Sage 
green, like clouded jade, is more nearly 
its winter color; but in summer, and 
notably on those clear and brilliant days 
that so often recur in New England 
when the east wind is blowing, the blue 
of the outer bay itself is but a shade 
deeper than that of the upper harbor. 

On such a day you see the port at 
its best from your eyrie in the old 
warehouse. Objects far and near stand 
out in the northern sunshine with a 
sort of luminous distinctness. The red 
side of a barge at anchor in the distance 
looms like a flame, and a shimmering 
whiteness on the sails of a schooner 
standing athwart the lower channel seems 
to enlarge her image. These esthetic 
values, which count for much with him 
who would show a friend the beauties 
of the harbor, are not without practical 
benefit to the mariner, who, inward bound, 








now comes up the channel with a free 
sheet. On such a day you may make 
a survey of the shipping in the port with- 
out the aid of a glass, and with satisfying 
results. In the number of sailing-craft 
you have evidence that Boston hus not 
lost all its old character as a sailors’ port. 
Deep-water Jack has gone, to be sure— 
honor to his memory !—but he has worthy 
survivors in port to-day. They are to 
be seen on the “ down-East ” coasters, not 
yet wholly superannuated, that form 
a considerable and picturesque element 
among the shipping. Laden with lum- 
ber or lime, granite or other rough 
material, entering the port as their 
kind have done for more than two cen- 
turies, these old craft are the most inter- 
esting that anchor here to-day. Their 
sails more often than not are patched 
and black, their spars weathered and per- 
haps “ fished” here and there to mend a 
check or break. Often a leak ealls for 
frequent labor at the rattletrap pump. 
The faces one sees over their rails are 
generally bronzed and white-bearded, the 
figures gnarled, and bent. Once in a 
while a browned, awkward boy gazes 
long from the deck of one of these old 
eraft at the city, in which on the mor- 
row he will land to try conclusions with 
the world. 

The coasters bring to mind the muta- 
tions of shipping in the old port as per- 
haps nothing else may do. Their kind 
were the humble companions of the tall- 
sparred Indiaman that made s 
Boston fortunes. The coaster survives 


) many 


with promise of years of usefulness be- 
fore it shall surrender at last to’ steam; 
but you may sweep the harbor in vain for 
the spars of a single one of the famous old 
Boston ships. Were you afloat and suf- 
ficiently keen of eye, you might distin- 
guish the hulk of one, shorn of her rig, 
hiding in a herd of unladen coal-barges 
by the side of the channel, as if in dis- 
grace. There is a tradition that she 
once held the record for a passage round 
the Horn. You should note well her 
lines, graceful still, their beauty not 
wholly disguised by a coating of mud 
from a New Jersey coal -port’s docks; 
they are the only example you may see 
in port to-day of the work of Begtgp’s 
famous old shipwrights. A few:of her 
sister ships are perhaps knocking about 
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THE PORT OF 


the coast, like this one-tim« 
mistress of the seas, with modern barges 
that built 


freight-cars. 





mating, 


in little more style than 
No flag is displayed on the 
the 
beasts of burden in the barge fleet. 


are 


old ship, or on any of other huge 
There 
is no time for sentiment on a coal-barge. 
the 


ness of Boston shipping to-day, and domi- 


Coal-earrying bulks large in busi- 


nant in its fleets are the great schooners 
that have been built in recent years for 
the trad Larger than the deep-water 


ships of a generation ago, they make a 


brave show in the harbor with their long, 
deep-laden hulls, their high bows with 
immense jib-booms and their tall spars. 


Yet they lack appeal to the imagination, 
and bespeak, almost defiantly, a spirit of 


grinding commercialism. It is, there- 
fore, not entirely with regret that one 
hears the opinion of the merchant who 
declares the towing-barge to be their 
economic superior, and that therefore 
their days already are numbered 

Your survey of the harbor shows you 


that here, as in most American 
much of the shipping is under foreign 
Near the East Boston 


a steel bark. Her gray topsides, a neat 


seaports, 


flags. shore lies 


red “ bootleg ” below the load water-line, 


and black and white dummy gun-ports 
along her waist, tell you more plainly 
than the red jack at her mizzen-peak 
where she is from. Near by is an- 
chored a little brigantine. She ecar- 
ries a cargo of ties for an American 
railroad. Her spars are bright, her 
yards squarely crossed, her sails neat- 
ly furled, her hull trig and_ tight. 
Over her quarter-deck is an awning, 


hammock, and in 


the hammock is the eaptain’s wife, 


under the awning a 
eroon- 


The 


alien; 


ing to sleep an infant in her arms. 
that flutters them is 
the little brigantine is from Nova Scotia, 
and is registered as a British ship. Like 
the Scottish bark, she has no American 
competitor in the port of Boston. The 


flag above 


same may be said of the many large 
steamers that carry Boston’s growing 


transatlantic trade. 

No traveler’s view of the Port of the 
Puritans 
glimpse 


without a 


You 


be complete 
fishing-fleet. 


could 


of its are 


told it is the largest of its kind in the 
world; that only Grimsby, in 
the 


England, 
London’s | fish- 


for 


landing - place 
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North 


the 
boston as a fish-market. 
will 

tacts 


supply Sea, outranks 
A Boston friend 


similar 


trom 


give you many substantial 


as you watch a_ fishing-schooner 
coming jauntily up the harbor, homeward 
bound, with the 


main-peak. 


Stars and Stripes at her 
He will also take you, in five 
minutes’ walk, around to the fish-wharf. 

The wharf makes no note of your ar 
rival, for it is busy. The dock on either 
side of the pier is packed with schooners, 
whose spars make a forest, of which pas 
the get 
glimpses as they rush past. Down toward 


the end of the pier a line of blue hand 


sengers in elevated trains 


top 


earts has blocked the passageway. Men 
are hoisting fish in baskets from the 
holds of schooners. Other men are 


pitching the fish into the carts, with a 
An 
blockaded 


great splashing of gurry and scales. 


ice-wagon is embayed in the 


passage, its driver breathing anathema 
to little purpose, Heavy cakes of ic 
swing from the string- piece over a 
schooner’s hatch, and are lowered rapid- 
ly into the hold. Peddlers are dodging 
in and out among a double row of 
idlers along the wharf-edges, beguiling 
fishermen with offerings of doubtful 


suspenders and gaudy silk handkerchiefs. 
The idlers 


on the decks 


gaze in fixed vacuity down 


f the vessels, where fisher 
men are baiting trawls. 


You 


observe 


may that the steam- 
trawler of the type that catches most 
of England’s fish has been introduced 
here. But Boston does not greet it 
warmly, and clings conservatively to 


its fisheries, 


which are conducted on the same prin- 


time-honored customs in 
ciples of co-operation to-day as when the 
codfish was first placed in Massachusetts’s 

honor of the State’s 
The 


though searcely now of the 


legislative halls in 
Boston fisherman, 


New England 


earliest industry. 


tvpe—he may be from Favyal, Newfound- 
land, Ireland, or Italv—is also a con 
servative. He will not work for wages, 


He 


neither 


makes a merit of 
to 


is honest, open-handed, gx 


but for shares. 


bowing down wealth nor te 


position, ing 
on his way confident of the future, and 


unafraid of the sea. 


If you linger a moment at the head 
of the fish- wharf vou cannot fail to 
notice the number of Italians. They 


form the largest racial group employed 
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COAL-POCKETS 


in the fisheries of the port; in fact, 
they are the only group that stands out 
distinctly. This is by reason of their 
method of following their business. The 
majority do not sail in the schooners, 
but have their own fleet of gasoline- 
driven dories, a basin of their own at 
the head of the dock, and their own lit- 
tle string-piece market. They retain 
their native tongue, their dear fancy for 





a bright-red searf, a green 
shirt, or a blue cap. The 
Italians brighten the often 
sober aspect < 


f the port, for 
their love of color extends 
to their boats. One craft is 
a raw blue, a shade that 
should please no one so much 
as a Neapolitan. The next 
is a deep red, the next yel- 
low, the next pea green. 
There are more than three 
hundred and fifty of them, 
employing about six hundred 
heads of families. Their 
eatch consists largely of 
flounders and other bottom 
fish that old-time Boston 
fishermen did not consider 
worth taking. 

Your stroll about the fish- 
wharf would fail of its pur- 
pose if it did not lead you 
to historic scenes. The pres- 
ence of so many foreign- 
born followers of the deep 
has not changed perceptibly 
the spirit of Boston’s water- 
side. It will not permit you 
to forget you are near “ the 
stern and rock-bound coast ” 
of Puritan and Pilgrim; 
that you are in touch here 
with the foundation-stones 
of the republic. 

On every hand along Bos- 
ton’s water-front the an- 


tiquary may point out to 
you reminders of the found- 
ers. Yonder is the wharf, 


duly marked, where the v 
threw over the taxed tea. 
Here, next to the fish-dock, 
is Long Wharf, the chief 
landing- place of the old 
town. Hereabouts came 
ashore Captain William 
Kidd, returning from his last voyage as a 
commander. Here landed also other ad 
venturers on the road to the gibbet. A 
pistol-shot up State Street is the site of 
the first house of Governor John Win- 
throp, where he stood at his door on a 
blustering day in that first bitter winter 
of the settlement, giving his last measure 
of meal to a starving neighbor, when the 
ship sent to England for food six months 
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LOADING LUMBER FOR SOUTH AMERICA 


before was sighted down the ice-choked 
harbor. On so frail a chance as the ar- 
rival of one little storm-tossed ship rested 
the future of a community that to-day 
numbers, in a radius of twenty miles, 
more than 1,500,000 people. 

From Long Wharf extended in early 
days the barricade, a sort of bulkhead 
along the flats. Its outline to-day is fol- 
lowed more or less closely by Atlantic 
Avenue. Amid the roar of elevated rail 
road trains overhead, the rumble of 
freight-trains in the street. the jingling 
of street-cars, and the clatter of trucks 
on the rough pavement, the stranger 
seeks along this avenue some of the 
older corners connected with its earlier 
days. These are chiefly about its upper 
end, where shipsmiths still ply their 
trade, coopers are found in by-courts, 
and calkers in tarry lofts. In this 
neighborhood lived William Phips, the 
story of whose life, from poor boy 
tending sheep on his father’s clearing 
by the Maine coast to Knight and 
Governor of Massachusetts, is a New 
England romance ready made. <A _ gen- 
tle widow wedded him; a rover’s life 
Vow. CXXIII.—No. 735.—45 





led him to tons of sunken treasure; 
an indulgent king (on receipt of a share 
of the gold and silver) knighted him. 
There is little to-day in the site of the 
grand house he built in Charter Street, 
overlooking the ship-yard near which 
he had worked as a lad, to suggest the 
romantic story. For long time after 
Phips wrought with saw and mallet in 
this neighborhood there were ship-yards 
here. The frigate Constitution was built 
hard by. The site of the ship-yard is 
now covered by a great cold-storage ware- 
house; but the old frigate herself may 
be seen a quarter-mile away across the 
tide, preserved at a navy yard pier, a 
shrine for patriotic travelers. 

From your window in the old ware- 
house you could see the tall white shaft 
of Boston Light, nine miles away. It 
stands like a slim crayon on a_ brown 
rock, guarding the main ship channel, 
which opens seaward to the southeast. 

The traveler outward bound feels at 
the Light for the first time the long, 
even swells of the Atlantic. Here the 
shores are as rugged as anywhere on the 
Massachusetts coast; yet looking back- 


20 
ob0 


still in 
under 
which 


gilded 


finds himself 


roofs, 


the 
sight ot 


ward voyager 
the 


an aureole of 


city’s massed 
haze, in 


the 


purple 
like a yellow 
dome of the State 


Even on 


gleams gem 
House. 

a soft summer day, when the 
sea is pulsing gently in the weed around 
the rocks at the harbor’s mouth, and the 
hundred the 
there is something in 
the Light which 
unwelcome thoughts of 
shipwreck when winter seas thunder on 


sails of a yachts whiten 


bay and channel, 


the grim shore near 


brings to mind 
I never pass the Light 
the 
November morning six 
the 


iron coast. 


without 


this 


again in uncertain 


seeing 
dawn of a biting 
frozen in 


like 


eomfort of 


poor sailors 


rigging of a 
schor ner, SIX 
The 


home 


wrecked long lumps 
the Light- 
keeper's few hun- 
dred feet from them as their souls went 
had it the 

have more hopeless on 
that awful night of the great 
November 27, It was in this gale 
the Portland foundered in the 
bay, with never a soul of near two hun- 
dred on board spared to tell of her end. 
On the morning following the gale 
they now call it “the Portland gale” on 
all that coast—I counted fifty-five wrecks 
on the shores of Boston Harbor. 

A student of history will find pleas- 
the Light and its 
The Light station, estab- 
1716, is the 
As a printe r’s apprentice, Ben- 
ballad 
the drowning of an early keeper of the 
Light, sold it in 
More than one great warlike fleet passed 
the Light in fighting days, as his- 
tory tells; the 
timate annals of the harbor you may find 


of ice. 
was only a 


out: been miles away, case 


would been no 
gale of 


LSS 


steamer 


urable associations in 
neighborhood. 
lished in 
America. 
‘amin 


one of olde st in 


Franklin wrote a about 


and Boston’s streets. 
our 


duly and in more in- 
the country’s unsung heroes. 
One such was James Mugford, of Marble- 
head, who—I 


count—* in 


some of 
quote a contemporary ac- 
sight of the British fleet 
anchored at Nantasket Roads ... on 
the 17th of May, 1776, valiantly attacked 
and took a king’s store-ship of about three 
hundred tons, bound from Cork to Bos- 
ton, mounting six carriage guns, besides 
on board fifteen hun- 
dred barrels of powder.” 

Boston had been but two months free 
of the British, and a detachment of half 


swivels, and having 
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had been 
for this 
Marble- 
ship was the 
fishing-schooner Franklin, “mounting a 
few 


fleet 
watch 


vessels of their 
Nantasket to 
Mugford 
fisherman, 


a dozen 
left at 
powder-ship. was a 
head and his 
and 
They at- 
tempted to take their prize into the har- 
hor through a narrow channel to the 
north, between “ Pullin Point” and Deer 
Island. She grounded, but the powder 
was saved, and nobly did it serve Wash- 
New York and New Jersey. 
When the “truly brave and heroic Cap- 
Mugford” attempted to leave the 
May 19th by “Pullin Point 
Shirley Gut—he was inter- 
cepted by boats from the British vessels, 
manned by 


swivels, 
manned by twenty-one men.” 


two - pounders and 


ington in 


tain 
harbor on 
Channel ’ 


hundred He was 
cut down, and, dying, cried to his men, 
“ Don't up; beat them.” 
Thus died the obscure Mugford, his work 
Ilis men escaped, and his dying 
words, with little change, are paralleled 
on the page of history by those of Cap- 
tain 


two men. 


give you can 


done. 


Lawrence, when he received a mor- 
tal wound in the ill-starred engagement 
of the Chesapeake with the Shannon, six 
leagues off Light, 


Boston thirty-seven 


years later. 


Between Boston Light and the upper 


harbor lie half a dozen islands. The 
ship channel passes between two of them 
half a mile within the entrance of the 
port, both are that 


one might scale a biscuit from an ocean 


and so close aboard 
liner’s deck to the shore on either side 
in passing. It the French 
ship Magnifique, seventy-four guns, of 
Marquis Vaudreuil’s fleet, went 
on the end of Lovell’s Island, in entering 
the harbor in August, 1782; when the 
channel was dredged at that point a few 
decades ago larfe pieces of her hull were 
brought up. 


was here 


ashore 


One recalls in passing that 
the loss of that ship changed the course 
of the career of John Paul Jones. Then 
building at Portsmouth was the seventy- 
four-gun ship America, which Jones was 
to command. This ship was given by 
Congress to the King of France to offset 
the Magnifique. Jones thus lost his com- 
mand, and left the naval service 
on which he had reflected so much glory. 

Beyond the point where lie the bones 
of the Magnifique another channel en- 
ters the harbor from the east—Broad 


soon 
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Sound. 


dre dging 


Here 


operations 


for some years extensive 
forcing 
a deep r entrance to the port. At the 
end of this channel, on a spur 
rocks The Graves, 
new light of high 
light estab- 
little 


have been 
eastern 
of ugly known as 
flashing 

this 


was 


stands a 
Before 
the Sound 


power, 


lished 


was 


better than 


a death-trap in wild weather, and many 


were its for it 


the channel used by the coasters coming 


tragedies ; was always 
from eastward 

If one would have an intimate knowl- 
Boston Harbor, its channel and 
its islands, its byways and its fleets, one 
better than to 
a snug little yacht. 
too 


‘ dge of 


cannot do eruise about 


it in An entire sea- 


son is none for acquiring a 


long 


Day, 


City POINT 


knowledge 
and changing phases. 


of the harbor’s many charms 
In a small yacht 
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never 


cne may 


harbor the 


penetrate to corners of 


traveler on a steamer 
American port 
Also one may 
land at will, and there are scores of spots 


other has 


corners. 


SEES 5 and ho 
so many such 
about the harbor where landing is prac- 
ticable. Each island 
its scroll of history. 
Here, on 
Commissioners 


and headland has 
the Confederate 
Mason and Slidell were 
Fort Warren. On the 
same island, nearly two centuries before, 
William Phips’s 
stole a farmer’s sheep and invaded his 
home. On yonder spit of gravel, called 


Nix’s Mate—the one marked by the black 


Georges, 
imprisoned, in 


treasure-hunting crew 




















THE PORT OF 
pyramid with the square black base 
they used to trice up in chains, as an 
example to all sailor-men, the bodies of 
pirates, after Boston had made a holiday 
of their hanging. To no other bit of 
ground in the harbor does inexact tradi- 
tion more tenaciously cling. <A legend, 
amazingly popular, and often recited on 
the Nantasket steamer as she rounds the 
spit, has it that a condemned pirate 
named Nix stood here in his chains and 
declared the island should wash away in 
proof of his innocence. Behold, twelve 
acres on which Ones sheep were pastured, 
as well as gibbets reared, have now been 
washed away, and the tide flows over the 
spot. But alas for the legend, no pirate 
named Nix was hanged here. 

Most of the lower islands in Boston 
Harbor are fortified, and with these the 
pleasure-cruiser has little to do. Others 
have on them obsolete forts, and on these 
he may wander at will. 
One of these, Gove rnor’s 
Island, lies less than a 
mile from the city 
wharves. It was origi- 
nally granted to Gov- 
rnor John Winthrop, 
the founder of the col- 
ony, in return for which 
favor the Legislature 
exacted annually two 
bushels of apples from 
the orchard planted 
thereon by the Gov- 
rnor. Not an apple- 
tree can be seen there 
now, and grass covers 
the high slopes and the 
sides of a ruined fort. 
The island is how owned 
by the government, but 
the eity has the privi- 
lege of issuing permits 
each summer to camp- 
ers who may wish to 
pitch tents there. Its 
lower slopes are then 
populous with canvas 
homes, occupied chiefly 
by families; and on 
clear nights the camp- 
ers easily may find their 
way to bed by reflection 
of the city’s lights. 

This use of Gov- 
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ernor’s Island is typical of the benefits 
in reereation the people derive from 
Boston Harbor. A mile to the south 
of this island, off the tip of the South 
Boston peninsula, is Castle Island, long 
devoted to warlike uses, but now given 
over to the public as a park. The title 
is in the government, but this island 
also is loaned to Boston. Here, on a 
Saturday, Sunday, or holiday, hundreds 
of the city’s population gather to breathe 
the harbor breezes and watch the passing 
show of shipping. 

Lounging on the grass in the shadow 
of the old fort’s gray rampart on a 
drow Sy summer afternoon, you may eatch 
a ripple of animation in the recumbent 
crowd about you. A young man and 
maid seated together terminate a debate; 
a mother takes up her babe from a 
blanket on the grass; a laborer who has 


been asleep yawnhs and rises, Everybody 
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is soon standing at attention, facing down 
the An hand—a 
battleship is coming up the channel! 
island, with two 
basket-like towers on it, seems the Dread- 


harbor. event is at 


Like a strange, gray 


nought as she comes steadily on, a eurl 
Half a 
the great bulk swings at a 
Now it 


for the fort; now it 


of white at her stem. mile be- 


the fort 
turn in the channel. 


low 
is headed 
straight 
steel shoulder of 
on the 
sinks 


presents a 


port bow to the crowd 
A cone on a signal-arm 


slowly, and at 


sward. 
reduced speed the 
the old 


close you think you can count the stripes 


war-ship sweeps past fort, so 
on the sleeves of officers on her bridge. 
Behind come other ships of war, a state- 
ly column, and when they are gone, pass 


the 
Jamaica line, its sides dazzling white; a 


ships of peace—a fruit-steamer of 
black-hulled, yacht like fishing-schooner; 
using the 

and the 
; all passing near the old fort, and all 


steam-yacht, a catboat—all 
same highway between the city 
sea 


pleasure of the peo- 
their 


contributing to t 


ple lounging at ease and without 


expense in their island park. 
the 
volumes of it. 


the 


Certainly 


old fort suggests his- 


first 
here. 
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tory 


bastion outside town 
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Here the colonists King 
James’s unwelcome royal Governor, Sir 
Edmund Andros, and kept him eight 
months. But for telltale military boots 
have got 
clothes; an erring 


imprisoned 


he might away in woman’s 
Puritan guard plied 
with liquor at one time let him pass; but 
he was caught and brought back. Here 
the British regiments were 
quartered withdrawn from the 
town after the “ Boston Massacre.” The 
guns of this fortress were unavailingly 
turned on Washington’s im- 
Dorchester Heights 
Boston from which he 
British out of Boston. Here 
the first salute to the 
American flag by a British frigate— 
the Alligator—in 1791. 

Looking from Castle Island across the 
Old Harbor to the populous heights of 
Dorchester and Quincy, and beyond them 
to the Blue Hills of Milton in the 
southwest, you dwell for a moment on 
the ms 
man,” 


offending 
when 


General 
forts on 
South 
forced the 


was 


provised 
now 


answered 


drama as human as 
Stevenson would eall it—that was 
played in the earlier days around those 


changing 


shores. On the Quincey uplands you can 
your mind’s the home of 
Morton, of Merry Mount 

exiled because he gave 

strong waters to the 

Indians and danced 

around a May-pole, his 
thoughtful 
arrangement, being 
burned by the Puri- 
tans as he sailed out 
of the harbor. Over 
in that green swale be- 
yond the 
meadows 


see in eye 


Thomas 


house, by 


Squantum 
stood the 
modest dwelling of Sir 
Christopher Gardiner, 
Knight, who lived 
there with a “ comely 
yonge woman whom he 
ealled his cousin.” It 
appears Sir Chris- 
topher took to the 
woods when authority 
approached his door, 
but it is pleasing to 
know that the “ comely 
woman” gave 
her hand to a settler 
of the colony. 


vonge 
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Southwestward from Castle Island a 
mile or so is Squantum Head, and the 
little channel that leads to Quiney Bay. 
Here opens a great unused basin such as 
would be held beyond price in a European 
port. Out of this one may pass inside 
the islands into Hull Bay, and thence by 
Hull Gut out into Nantasket Roads at 
the harbor’s mouth. These inner pas- 
sages and bays make Boston Harbor a 
port of great promise for the distant 
future. It has much undeveloped water 
area and many miles of shores that one 
day should be devoted to the uses of 
commerce. Already the city of Quincey 

part of the Boston of to-morrow—has 
begun to develop its shores; and heavy 
war-ships are being built there for this 
and other nations. 

As yet, however, the Old Harbor and 
Hull and Quiney bays are unspoiled 
pleasure-grounds for the summer cruiser. 
Falling into Hull Bay is Weymouth Back 
River; on its shores are groves of oak 
and cedars; its basin on a summer Sun- 
day is filled with yachts, and its groves 
peopled with picnickers. On leaving the 
river one sails across Hull Bay—a fa- 
mous yacht-racing ground—ties his boat 
at a yacht-club float, dines on a cool 
piazza, and watches the sails on the 
blue water, in satisfaction not lessened 
by the knowledge that an hour and a 
half’s sail will bring him back to his 
anchorage at South Boston. He need 
not approach the main channel in mak- 
ing this passage, but, following the West 
Way, may pass through the narrow but 
deep little channel at Hospital Rocks; 
through the small passage at Squantum 
Head—named for Tisquantum, or Squan- 
to, the good Indian who was the friend 
of the Pilgrims—where is the spot on 
which Myles Standish landed when he 
explored the Old Harbor and sighed for 
the "ilgrims’ lost chance of settling 
here; then ease sheets for the home fleet 
off the Strandway, and round up at 
his mooring, without having met a single 
commercial craft. 

It may be that a thunder-squall or 
fog will test his seamanship. When 
the white mists roll in from sea, shut- 
ting out island after island, and set- 
ting all the steamers in the harbor t 
blowing their warning whistles, the 
yachtsman dodges into a by-channel, and 
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knows he is secure from danger of being 
run down by larger craft. Of a squall 
he has ample warning, for the city is 
fused in its black shadow while the is- 
lands are still smiling in yellow sun- 
light. The anchor can be cast anywhere, 
and the sail lowered to await the passing 
wind and rain; and there is no better 
sight of a Sunday afternoon in the harbor 
than to see the yachting fleet trooping 
home in company, a hundred of them, 
after the delay of a squall. 

Half a dozen yacht clubs have houses on 
the Strandway boulevard that skirts the 
Old Harbor at South Boston. Four hun- 
dred boats lie at their anchorages. The 
man with a very modest income may be- 
long to a club here and maintain a yacht. 
If he cannot pay club dues, there is a 
public landing for his convenience near 


the iong recreation pier at the end of th 
point. A mooring may be put down 


wherever there is room. Complete de 
mocracy rules at the anchorage. The 
oldest sloop or catboat in the fleet may 
occupy as desirable a berth as the finest 
power cruiser. And there are many very 
old eraft to’ be seen here: boats the 


owners cling to year after year as to 
old friends. 

The season of the Old Harbor yachts- 
man opens when the first buds appear 
on the shrubs along the Strandway. It 
ends only after the smelt-fishing has 
yielded good sport, in October. Week-end 
cruises down the harbor—to Back River, 
to Hull Bay, to Thieves’ Ledge off the 
Light for cod-fishing, and onee or twice 
a season to Marblehead or Gloucester 
are the usual delights of the South Bos- 
ton yachtsman’s season. Great is the 
bustle of cheery preparation for each 
little cruise, and great the joy thereof, 
unalloyed either by style or yachting 
etiquette. Occasionally there is a race 
in the Old Harbor, in which even the 
oldest craft are welcome. The official 
racing season begins with such a one in 
late May. Then animation at the club- 
floats in preparation is followed by 
Homeric contests at the starting-line out 


beyond the anchorage, and a gloriously 
wet hammer around a ten-mile course—if 
the wind be strong—with plenty of inci- 
dents to talk about when all is over. Such 
honest and wholesome sport as this makes 


the Boston Harbor vachtsman content 
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with his walk in life and loyal to his 


home port. 
Yet 


vachting, as 


in 
to a 
closing growth. 
The As the 


vears pass, power will do more and more 


the harbor’s 


commerce, 


of 
in 


many scenes 


belong 
maritime 


chapte r in 


sail is becoming obsolete. 


of the business of the port, and minister 


more and more to the pleasures of its 
Nor will it 


the water 
I am conscious of the impending change 


sporting brotherhood. per- 


form its functions on alone. 


as I row slowly ashore from my anchored 
twilight. <A 
long, lance-like hull speeds past me, with- 


yacht in the ealm of early 


out mast or sail, at thirty miles an hour. 


I watch it out of sight in a few minutes. 
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Then rising from the meadows of Squan 
tum, the Old Harbor, I see a 
giant dragon-ily, that soon is soaring into 


across 


the golden evening air. 
and smaller, it fleeey 

in the of the 
Then in wide, graceful sweeps it comes 
in As it 
speeds over the anchorage of the yachts, | 
As 


are 


Growing smaller 
of 
sunset. 


tops a wisp 
cloud afterglow 


downward, and my direction. 
of a motor. 
Old 


like a 


ean hear the steady buzz 
the lights around the 

beginning to twinkl of 
blue brilliants, the thing sinks 
toward the meadow across the calm water, 
and softly drops out 


Harbor 
cirelet 
strange 


f sight, like a great 
bird alighting for the night. A man has 
flown over the old Port of the Puritans. 






































The Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Oakdale Hunt 


BY 


HE 
Rivers and 
worked 


Miss 
Mr. Carteret 

the 
both. 


awakened to 


engagement of 


changes in 
characters of 
Each 
the 
varied interests and 
broader 
On “ by 
days on which 
Mr. Carteret 
explore the wonders of 
in which he had 
Zoo and the Art 


Subway to Brooklyn, 


need of more 
md culture. 
days ” 

that is, 


not 


hounds do 
meet undertook to 
the 
He visited 
Museum, he 
and 
Carnegie 
thing took 
She 


city 
the 
the 
went to a 
Hall. 


rather 


great 
lived. 


took 


symphony concert in 
With Miss Rivers th 
the “ modern-woman ’ 
to Albany on a mis- 
sion, and threw herself into what her new 
friend, Mrs. Manning, called “ up-lift ” or 
“ welfare ” During the bonnet- 
was arrested, 
Visiting 
Committee C of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Mr. Carteret had town and 
had stopped in at the Riverses’ for tea. 
Ile was depressed, owing to the way things 
were going in the Hunt. While Craw- 
ford was in Carlsbad he was acting as 
master, and had 
tered by rebellion within 
troubles without. 


turn. went 


“ votes-for-women ” 


activities. 


makers’ strike she almost 


and she became chairman of 


come to 


heen embit- 


and 


his reign 


agrarian 


“No,” he said, gloomily, “there is no 
change for the better.” 

“1 woke up last night with an 
said Miss Rivers. “I 
writing vou about it.” 

“Go ahead,” said Mr. Carteret. 

Miss Rivers hesitated a moment. 

“Tve told vou, haven’t I, about 
Woman’s Auxiliary ?” 

“T think so,” said Mr. Carteret; “ I’m 
not against suffrage, but I can’t see why 
you want the vote. If you had it, you 
wouldn’t use it. Look at me.” 
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idea,” 


came very near 


the 


DAVID 


GRAY 


om 
rhe 


suffrage, 


for 
It’s an 
women that 
visit factories and tell the owners what 
to do.” 

Mr. Carteret 
was quite serious. “] 


isn’t 
Rivers. o" 


Woman’s Auxiliary 
Miss 


intelligent 


said 
organization of 


looked at her, but 
should think 
owners would know that,” he said. 
“ Almost any one would think so,” said 
Miss “but 
much we help them. 
intuition that 


she 


the 


Rivers, it’s surprising how 
It’s the 
is so valuable. 
idea,” she continued, “is that we should 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
IIunt to help you out of your present 
difficulties. 
modern 


woman’s 
Now my 
organize a 


There is no reason why the 
methods which our 
has deve loped shouldn’t be 


movement 
applied to a 
Hunt as well as to a factory.” 

“What could women do with 
Keeley?” asked Mr. Carteret; “ or 
Willie Colfax, for that matter?” 

“ They 
Miss Rivers. “I 
just what.” 

“T ean think myself,” said 
teret. 


farmer 
with 


would do something,” 
should 


said 
have to think 
Mr. Car- 
“What is needed is somebody who 
think ; 
knows, an 


doesn’t have to some man of 


experience who authority, 
an expe rt.” 

“Probably that is just the person a 
woman’s auxiliary would get,” said Miss 
Rivers. “We got an expert on 


in the tuberculosis crusade, 


ventila- 


tion and we 


had an expert on the currency for the 
Tuesday morning lectures. To 
perts is just the 
about 


ret 
way the Auxiliary 


eXx- 
things.” 

“Where are you going to get an ex- 
pert on persuading farmers to let you hunt 
on their land?” said Mr. Carteret, “ or 
on persuading Willie Colfax not to jump 
fences when hounds are 

*T can’t tell you this minute where,” 
said Miss Rivers. “but there must be 
somebody we could find out from.” 


not running?” 
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“In the second place,” said Mr. Car- 
teret, “how do you the Hunt 
Committee would take it if I suggested 
a Woman’s Auxiliary ?”’ 

“That would be 
Miss Rivers. 

“'They’d take it as a joke,” 
Carteret. “ They'd 


suppose 


for you to manage,” 
said 
said Mr. 
the 


move to leave 


motion on the table till I had been mar- 
ried ten years.” 


‘ Carty,” Miss 
* does it seem to you to be a joke ?” 


“ Well, Mr. 


teret, business is 


; ; ae i 
said Rivers, seriously, 


said Car- 


modern-woman 


man to man,” 
‘this 
all very well for some girls that haven’t 
anything else to do, but you're too good- 
looking, Sally dear, to get mixed up 
in it.’ 

“Don’t try to 
Rivers; “ 

“On general principles,” 
Carteret, “I think 
people’s business is a mistake. I 
Mrs. Fix-it.” 
Rivers said nothing, 
felt that he had 
thing in speaking his mind plainly. A 
woman forcible common 
‘You need a good hunt, Sally dear,” he 
said, pleasantly. 


flatter me,” said Miss 
you think it is a joke.” 

Mr. 
other 


don’t 


said 
mixing up in 


like a 
Miss 
Carteret 


Mr. 


good 


and 
done a 
respects sense, 
“Come down to-morrow 
afternoon and stay for Thursday.” Then 
he rose and took his leave, for his motor 
was waiting outside. Penwiper, the wire- 
haired that he had given 
Miss Rivers for an engagement_ present, 
also rose, followed him to the door, and 
went gravely back. 

The 


box in 


fox-terrier 


morning there was a little 
Mr. Carteret’s mail and a letter 
in Miss The box 
contained Miss Rivers’ engagement ring. 
The letter said: 


next 


Rivers’ handwriting. 


The marriage relation 
My ideal of a 
wife is the woman who helps her husband 
in all things. My ideal of a husband is 
the man who shares all his perplexities 
and troubles with his wife. Only in this 
way real community of interest be 


“Dear Carry, 
to me is a very sacred one. 


ean 
obtained, and marital happiness depends 
upon community of interest. I see plain- 
ly that I am not the woman to help you 
in your life. There is therefere but one 
thing for me to do; that is to give you 
back your freedom. We shall of course 
meet as friends, and I shall come down 
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and hunt. I am not in a morbid state 
of mind, as you seem to think. 
trouble is that 
me. We have 


we are 


The real 


you do not understand 


been engaged twice, but 
still strangers. 
Saran Rivers.” 
Mr. last 
over again and dropped the letter on his 
desk. As he had The Doll's 
HTouse, the idea was novel. Then he put 
the ring in his pocket and ordered his 
motor. At the 
he was told that rs was not at 
Then he Mrs. Rivers. 
Mrs. Rivers appeared, dabbing at her 
eyes with her handkerchief and obvious- 
ly much upset. 


Carteret read the sentence 


never read 


Riverses’ house in 


Miss 


asked for 


town 
Riv 
home. 


‘She won’t see you,” she 
‘She’s locked herself in 
her room and won’t see anybody but that 
Manning woman. I tell you, the whole 
trouble is that Manning woman and this 
Auxiliary rubbish. Only yesterday Mr. 
Rivers said that if the whole lot of them 
were locked up the market would go up 
ten points. i 
“ They’ve 
Carteret. 
“But don’t you 
around in time?” suggested Mrs. Rivers. 
“She may,” said Mr. Carteret. “ But 
you can’t tell how long it’s going to take. 
The last time she broke the engagement 
it took two years.” 
“Well, I don’t know 
you,” said Mrs. Rivers, “ 
some nice 


said, excitedly. 


They disturb business. 
disturbed me,” said Mr. 


think she’ll 


come 


what to 
unless to marry 


advise 


, feminine girl who hasn’t been 
tainted with these suffragette ideas.” 

“ How that help?” said Mr. 
Carteret. 

“Tt would teach Sally a lesson,” said 
Mrs. Rivers. 

“Tl think about it,” 
teret, and he went away. 

About the time that Mr. Carteret had 
left the house Miss Rivers happened to 
pick up the morning paper. She was 
looking for Mrs. Manning’s proclamation 
about the bonnet-makers’ strike, when her 
eye attracted by a small head-line 
the arrival, on the 
Celtonia, of Lord Atherstone, the Eng- 
lish sportsman. Now Lord Atherstone 
was not only the dean of English fox- 
hunters, he old friend of 
Miss Rivers. Her mind always worked 
rapidly. On this the 


would 


said Mr. Car- 


was 
which announced 


was also an 


signif- 


oceasion 
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icance of his visit burst upon her in a 
flash. Here was the expert that Carty 
had been needing. If Carty was so short- 
sighted as not to wish her assistance, 
why shouldn’t she help him without his 
knowing it? Then, when Keeley had 
been coneiliated, and Willie Colfax 
brought to his senses, she would say that 
she was grateful that she had been able 
to be of assistance to him, but of course 
she could never marry him, for obvious 
reasons. It seemed to her a very effec- 
tive programme. 

She went to her desk and wrote a 
note to Lord Atherstone, asking him to 
lunch the next day, and another in her 
mother’s name, asking him to dine on 
the 26th. 

The next day Lord Atherstone came to 
lunch. In appearance he was what was 
usually referred to as a “type.” He 
stood six feet two, straight and active 
in spite of his sixty-five vears. His hair 
and mustaches were white. but there was 
red in his sunburned cheeks, and _ his 
eyes were young, blue, and decidedly 
responsive, if not what is called “ roving.” 
His clothes and his manner of wearing 
them proclaimed him a dandy. Ladies 
who remembered him in his guardsman 
days said that he had “gone off” very 
much, but it came ill from them, for he 
was still a notably good-looking man. 

As he came into the drawing-room 
Miss Rivers held out both hands. “ This 
is too nice,” she said, and smiled till her 
eyes became strange, delightful little 
slits, fringed with black lashes; she had 
blond hair, but black brows and lashes. 

Lord Atherstone took the hands, bent 
over them, and kissed first one and then 
the other. “I am glad to be here,” 
he said. 

“IT hope you like America,” said Mrs. 
Rivers, quite simply. 

“T think it is a very pretty place,” 
said Lord Atherstone. 

After he had eaten several chops, Miss 
Rivers, quite by accident, turned the 
conversation to fox-hunting. 

“Sport in the Shires has been bad,” 
said Lord Atherstone, soberly. “ Dread- 
ful amount of rain—the country is un- 
der water.” 

“T wonder if in England,” said Miss 
Rivers, “you ever have trouble with 
the farmers ?” 
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Lord Atherstone threw his head back 
and laughed. “I have had eight-and- 
thirty years of it,” he said, “in Ireland 
and England.” 

“And I suppose,” said Miss Rivers, 
“that it wore upon you so that you final- 
ly had to give up keeping hounds?” 

“Oh, dear me!” said Lord Atherstone, 
“the farmer troubles never seriously 
bothered me. Men are very easy to 
manage.” 

“T’ve never found it so,” said Miss 
Rivers. 

“1 know you mean that as a joke,” 
said Lord Atherstone, “but it is quite 
true that I have always got along with 
the land-owners and with my field; and 
the reason is that from the beginnin’ I’ve 
always practised what I call the fox- 
hunter’s ‘golden rule.’ ” 

“What is that?’ asked Miss Rivers. 

“Well,” said Lord Atherstone, “ it’s 
bein’ what I call patient and forbearin’ 
under provocation, slow to anger, and 
forgivin’, returnin’ good for evil, and at 
all times bein’ considerate of the rights 
and feelin’s of others. The right motto 
for the fox-hunter is ‘ Consideration.’ ” 

“Do you suppose it would work with 
Americans?” suggested Miss Rivers. 

“Tt will work wherever human nature 
is human,” said Lord Atherstone. 

“Why do you ask Lord Atherstone 
such silly questions?” said Mrs. Rivers. 
“He isn’t interested in the bonnet- 
makers’ union.” 

“T have finished,” said Miss Rivers. 

But after Mrs. Rivers had excused her- 
self to go to the opera matinée, Miss 
Rivers unfolded to Lord Atherstone the 
situation at Oakdale, and confessed her 
purpose in seeking his advice. The facts 
as she explained them were these: In the 
first place, Mr. William Colfax was head- 
ing a faction with the motto, “ We hunt 
for pleasure,’ and pleasure was taken 
to mean schooling green horses for sale 
and jumping fences and gates whether 
hounds were running or not. The result 
was a large and growing bill for damages 
and an irritated agricultural community. 
In the second place, a farmer named 
Keeley had organized a Farmers’ League 
which the Hunt had reason to suspect 
was a weapon to extort blackmail under 
threat of stopping the hunting. More- 
over, he had posted certain meadows on 
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his farm and had given notice that the 
first case of trespass would result in the 
posting of all land owned by the League 
which would 


That 


beating a 


farmers, practically stop 


hunting. had been in jail 


not be 


Keeley 
neighbor could 
the 
unpopular, and the community 
over it. 


for 


used against him, for neighbor was 
rejoiced 
Moreover, a fighting-man is al- 
ways apt to be a hero. 

There to do 


but to submit to Keeley’s blackmail; that 


seemed therefore nothing 
is, contribute to his campaign fund—or 
keep off his mit adows. 

When Miss 
Atherstone 


wiped 


had 


down 


Lord 


cotlee-cup, 


finished, 
his 


Rivers 

put 
mustaches with his handker- 
said: “I don’t see anything 
that. I should think 
an appeal to young Colfax’s publie spirit 
and a little kindly talk with Keeley would 
straighten Ilas 
ridden over the posted meadows ?” 


‘Not yet,” Miss ‘but 


Carty is afraid that it is going to hap- 


his 
chief, and 


very serious about 


matters out. anybody 


said Rivers, 
pen.” 

‘It would of 
if it had already happened,” said 
Atherstone; “but as it is I see 
about.” 


serious 
Lord 


nothing 


eCourss lx more 


to worry 
* And 


moothed out 


think 
and Willie 
said Miss Rivers. 
“T don’t think,” said Lord Atherstone; 
‘I know they can.” 
Miss Rivers 
“ There is 


much 


you Keeley ean be 
Colfax re- 
formed ?” 


smiled admiringly at him. 


nothing that gives a woman 


confidence as an Englishman,” 
she said, 
Just how it came that a 
later the Oakdale Hunt gave a 
to Lord Atherstone seemed to 
know. He fox-hunter of 
exceptional distinetion, but it had never 
been the custom of the Hunt to féte visit- 
fox-hunters. Mr. Carteret 
that Forhes had 
thought it was 
that he 


simply. 

about week 
dinner 
nol ody 


was a visiting 


ing 


had an 
idea suggested it. 
Varick. Varick 

had first heard it 
mentioned by Johnny Dashwood, but 
Willie Colfax had spoken to Dashwood 
about it. Mr. Colfax, in faet, seemed to 
be more responsible than anybody else. 


Forbes 


reme mbered 


Ile had gone to the dinner given by the 


Riverses on the 26th, and thought 
Atherstone “a fine old boy.” 
At quarter before eight 


Lord 


Mr. 


Carteret 
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went into the dining-room to look at the 
table. Lh 


ening 


found straight- 
his necktie in the mirror over the 
Mr. Carteret also stopped at 
the mirror and began to straighten 


Forbes there, 


fireplace. 
his 
necktie. As their eyes met in the glass 
Forbes spoke. 


“What do you 
for?” he 


suppose we are 
ing this said, “7 
to bed.” 


‘So do I, 


want 


Mr. 
bad. 


and we 


Carteret. * But 
There *s to he 


shall get 


said 
it won’t be so 
no speaking, away 
by eleven.” 

“Dye 


ten,” 


half 


going 


ordered my 
Forbe s. 
whatever happens.” 

‘1 think the party will be 
Mr. Carteret. “ The old man 
ITe’s 


trap at 
“Tm 


past 
said then, 
ove r,” said 
won't want 
to sit up. going hunting with us 
to-morrow.” 

They sat down at half past eight, with- 
out Willie lle ar- 
with a that 
He said 
and that it had 


waiting for Colfax. 


rived abeut nin mare nad 


never been hitched up before. 
that he had met a 


taken 


motor, 
his har 
of the ditch. 

By ten o’clock they began to 
and Mr. Carteret, 
sleepy after a 


him time to 


some 
ness and get the trap out 
smoke, 
getting 


who was 


long day’s hunting, rose 
said him 
health of 
This 


would 


that it would give great 
their 


oecurred to 


pleasure to propose the 
distinguished 


guest. 


him as a device that bring the 


end in a graceful and 
The drunk 
standing, with good-will and enthusiasm. 
When the had their 
seats, which they did purely as a mat- 
ter of form, Lord Atherstone arose. 


“Tt gives me great pleasure,” he began, 


oceasion to an 


fitting manner. toast was 


company resumed 


“to be with you this evening. It 
ways a 


is al- 
my fellow- 

But I am 

are. We 
that to 
who have nothing 
(Hlere he was interrupted 
by violent applause from Mr. Colfax and 
several of his 


pleasure to meet 


sportsmen at home or abroad. 


no speaker. Few sportsmen 
afford to leave 


Parliament 


ean well our 
friends in 


else to do.” 


who had begun 
to drink champagne again.) “TI thank 
Lord Atherstone, “and such 
bein’ the ease, I think we shall all enjoy 
ourselves the more if T read you what I 
have to say might he 
entitled ‘ The duty which the Hunt mem- 


intimates, 


vou,” said 


this evening. It 
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AT TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES TO ELEVEN LORD 


ber owes his Hlunt as a sportsman and 
gentleman.” With that he drew a roll 
of typewritten manuscript from his 
breast pocket and cleared his throat. 

Mr. Carteret looked at Forb and 
dropped his eyes to his plate. 

“ Fox-huntin’,’ began Lord Ather- 
stone, “is a very ancient sport. We hear 
of it first in ancient Assyria. In the 
Holy Land, also, we know that foxes 
abounded; for did not Samson snare a 
thousand and set fire to their brushes? 

a practice which, I am glad to say, 


tolerated in no if Great 
Britain to-day.” 

At twenty-five minutes to eleven Lord 
Atherstone had brought the fox to south- 
Italy. Then, like Spring, he 
northward slowly through Europe, reach- 
ing England at quarter past eleven, but 
England of the sixteenth century. As 
the next mid- 
intricate preliminaries he 


would be part 


ern came 


the clock in struck 


with 


room 
night, 


announced the first chapter on “ what 
might be called modern fox-hunting,” 
beginning about the middle of the 


eighteenth century. At half past twelve 
the telephone rang shrilly, and a tele- 


phone message for Mr. Dashwood was 


ATHERSTONE 


brought in. The 
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Swedish servant re- 


peated it with distinetness: Mrs. Dash 
wood wanted to know whether Mr. Dash- 
wood was coming home that night or 


whether he wished his clothes sent to the 


club, and if so what clothes. Further- 
more, if he was ceming home, the key 
was under the mat and the dogs had 
been out 

“Really,” said Lord Atherstone, as 


had finished, “ would 
you gentlemen forgive me if 
To tell truth, I 
sleepy. You see, this is the introduction 
only, but I observe ” 


soon as the servant 
] stopped ? 
the am growin’ a bit 
he glanced over the 
unread manuscript—* it would take some 
time yet to finish with the introduction.” 

‘As you think best,” said Mr. Car- 
teret, rising quickly. “ We are very much 
indebted to you.” 

Forbes left the table without speaking. 
They Mr. Colfax 
possible, and the dinner came to an end. 

The next Mr. Carteret 
Miss Rivers met on the way to the meet. 

“Tlow did Willie Colfax take the 
speech last evening?” said Miss Rivers. 

‘I believe he 
Mr. Carteret. 


waked as quietly as 


morning and 


went to sleep,” said 
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“ Wasn’t there anybody there to wake 
him up,” asked Miss Rivers, “ when they 
got to the part about the duty that 
Iiunt members owed their Hunt?” 

“They never got to that part,” said 
Mr. Carteret. 

“That’s going to make volume two,” 
said Forbes, who had joined them. 

Just then Lord Atherstone rode up 
with a question on his tongue. “ What 
is that?” he said. “Ive been hearing it 
off and on for the past five minutes.” 

They all listened, and a faint, long- 
drawn howl was heard from over the 
hills, borne on the wind, which was 
steadily rising. 

Forbes laughed. “ That’s another of 
Carty’s troubles,” he said. “It’s Crazy 
Jones.” 

“Who?” said Lord Atherstone. 

“A poor fellow that went dippy out 
in North Dakota, and they sent him back 
here to be taken care of by his sister, 
old Miss Kitty,” said Forbes. “On 
hunting-days he thinks he’s a_ timber- 
wolf. He sits on a fence all day and 
howls and bays, and the neighbors think 
Carty as M. F. H. ought to stop it. I 
think so too,” he added. 

‘IT should think they would lock him 
up,” said Lord Atherstone. “In Eng- 
land they would lock him up.” 

‘But he’s quite harmless,” said Forbes, 
“except for his bellowing, and that, of 
course, would be more annoying indoors 
than out.” 

“None the less they should have a 
place for such people,” said Lord Ather- 
stone. 

When they reached the meet, Miss 
Rivers had a few minutes alone with 
Lord Atherstone. 

“Tt was a pity about last evenin’,” he 
said, “but I got most shockin’ sleepy. I 
shall get a chance, however, to drop a 
word to Colfax. After all, the Keeley 
fellow is the most important, and we'll 
attend to him to-day.” 

“ At two o'clock,” said Miss Rivers, 
‘if it is agreeable to you, we shall 
pull out, for we must put duty before 
pleasure.” 

“That’s quite right,” said Lord Ather- 
stone. 

“And we'll keep together,” said Miss 
Rivers. 

“Tl never let you out of my sight,” 
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said Lord Atherstone, “if I can go hard 
enough to keep up with you.” 

“You are a great flatterer,” said Miss 
Rivers; “but, speaking seriously, you 
don’t know, you can’t know, how grate- 
ful I am to you for what you are going 
to do with Keeley. None of these other 
men have the patience or bigness of 
nature to submit to his high-handed way 
of talking. They all become irritated, 
and of course can accomplish nothing.” 

“One must practise the golden rule,” 
said Lord Atherstone; “ that is all.” 

That day the Oakdale hounds had the 
best hunt since °96, when they killed 
the Paper Mill fox. After drawing Pine 
Hill gully blank, they found a vixen in 
the Sand Pit woods, about a quarter past 
twelve, and eventually killed at about three 
o’clock, eighteen miles to the southeast 
as the crow flies. As hounds ran, it was 
nearer forty. Only eleven men saw th« 
end of it. 

Hounds had been running but a few 
minutes when they dashed into a thick 
piece of woods and disappeared. Now 
Miss Rivers hated riding through thick 
woods. It was bad for the complexion 
and worse for the temper, but just at 
that moment she was leading the hunt 
and couldn’t hesitate. So over she went 
into the underbrush. It was as bad as 
she had anticipated, and she made a 
slow and painful progress, twisting 
around trees, dodging branches, suffer- 
ing the smart of twigs that whipped 
across her face, and all the while the ery 
of the hounds grew fainter, till finally 
it ceased. She was cheered by one re- 
flection, however. The rest of the Hunt 
was still farther behind than she was 
So she plunged along, until finally she 
saw that she was reaching the end of the 
wood. Presently she was clear of the 
underbrush and could see out. She 
pulled up sharply, for her view consisted 
of a new barbed-wire fence in the im- 
mediate foreground, and half a mile 
away the entire Hunt disappearing over 
the crest of a hill. Obviously they had 
all gone around the woods, led by some 
one who knew about the wire. 

There was a moment of great emo- 
tional pressure, in which she contem- 
plated jumping the wire, barbs and all. 
It seemed to be that or tears. But she 
hesitated for the space of that important 
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instant which prevents men from becom- 
ing heroes and saves them from becom- 
ing martyrs, and the next moment she 
heard a crushing noise like a bull moose 
in a thicket. She turned back. It was 
Lord Atherstone. 

“ We've got to go back,” she call d. 

‘But I don’t want to go back,” said 
Lord Atherstone. “I’ve been piggin’ 
around in this place for ten minutes. 
Let’s go on.” 

Even nice women are cheered uncon- 
sciously by the misfortunes of others. 
“We can’t,” said Miss Rivers, without 
a trace of tears in her voice. “ There’s 
a wire fence in front of us.” 

Lord Atherstone began to fumble for 
his glasses so that he could see it. Then 
he gave it up. “ What a horrid place 
to put a wire fence!” he said. “ Where 
do you suppose we are?” 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Rivers. “I 
never know. That’s why I enjoy hunt- 
ing so much. But we ean go back and 
around the way the others went, and if 
we don’t catch them up at a check we 
can go on to Keeley’s. That is the one 
comforting thing about it.” 

‘It’s a bit early to pull out,” said Lord 
Atherstone. 

“T know it is,” said Miss Rivers, “ and 
if we find them we'll go on as I said. 
But my experience with fox-hunting is 
that if you care a lot when you get 
thrown out you never find them again. 
On the other hand, if you start to go 
home or do an errand, the fox generally 
comes back and crosses the road in front 
of you. Besides, I don’t think they’ll 
have any sport, it’s blowing so hard.” 

“There is a good deal in that,” said 
Lord Atherstone. 

They rode back through the wood, 
jumped out and went around through 
the fields. Of course when they reached 
the brow of the hill there was nobody 
in sight. 

“Tf I could only find some place where 
I knew where I was,” said Miss Rivers, 
“then we could go to some farmhouse 
and inquire. As it is I don’t know which 
direction Keeley’s is in.” 

“The first thing to do is to find a 
farmhouse,” said Lord Atherstone. And 
they rode on again. 

Before they had gone very far, Miss 
Rivers called his attention to one that 
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came in sight on a rise of ground to the 
left. Lord Atherstone put on his glasses 
and inspected it. * You’re right,” he 
said, and, “ By Jove!” he exclaimed a 
moment later, “ we’ve overtaken hounds!” 

“What do you mean?” said Miss 
Rivers. 

“That fellow on the fence is wavin’ 
to us, and I think I can hear him eallin’, 
although the wind is against him. It’s 
a view-hallo. Once I carried hounds four 
miles from one of these hallooin’ chaps 
to another without ever puttin’ nose to 
ground, and killed my fox, too.” 

“TI believe you’re right,” said Miss 
Rivers. “I can hear him too, though 
the wind is blowing a gale. Shall we 
postpone Keeley F’ 

“Yes, for a bit,” said Lord Atherstone. 
“Why not?’ 

As they drew nearer they could see 
the man waving his arm excitedly, and 
could hear him roaring into the gale. 

“Tle wants us to be quick,” said Lord 
Atherstone. “THle’s very much worked 
up, isn’t he?” 

“Tle’s probably seen the fox.” 

Suddenly, as the man realized that 
they were riding toward him, he ceased 
to wave and shout. When they were 
within a hundred yards Lord Atherstone 
hailed him. “ Which way are hounds?” 
he called. 

The man roared something in reply, 
but in the wind it was incomprehensible. 

“Wave your cap,” shouted Lord 
Atherstone. “We can’t hear. Have 
they gone on?” 

Another incomprehensible bellow was 
the only answer. 

“Put your question another way,” 
suggested Miss Rivers. “Ask ‘ Which 
way did they go?” 

Lord Atherstone put it that way, but 
with no better result. “ Extraordinary 
fellow,” said he. “He barks at us 
like a dog. I suppose we’ll have to 
ride closer.” 

As they rode closer the man got off the 
fence and stood solitary in his barn- 
yard gazing at them. He was a big man 
with a large frame and wore a heavy 
red beard. 

“Do you hear me?” cried Lord Ather- 
stone. “ Which way did they go?” 

It was obvious that the man must have 
heard him, but he made no reply. 
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there, are you deaf?’ 





say!” he called again, “ you fellow 

Still the man made no reply nor any 
movement. 

“Is the fellow drunk or mad?” said 
Lord Atherstone. 

Suddenly a light flashed upon Miss 
Rivers. “It’s Crazy Jones!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Lord Atherstone looked puzzled a mo- 
ment. Then he remembered. “I believe 
it is,” he said. 

” must be,” said Miss Rivers. 
“What had we better do?” she added, 
thoughtfully. “ They said he was harm- 
less, but I don’t believe in taking un- 
necessary chance s.” 

‘It isn’t taking chances to ask the fel- 
low to open the gate,” said Lord Ather- 
stone. “ We've got to go through that 
way to get out to the road, and mad as 
he is he must have seen the hunt passing 
or he never would have made the row 
that attracted our attention.” 

“That's very likely so,” said Miss 
Rivers. 

Lord Atherstone rode forward to the 
gate. “I say,’ he said to the man, “do 
you wish to earn a quarter of a dollar 
by openin’ this gate?” 


There was a prompt answer to this, for 
the man roared, “ Naw, I don’t!” 
‘Very well,” said Lord Atherstone; 
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* you needn’t be so noisy about it. Vil 
open it myself.” 

‘Naw, you won't,” he roared again. 

“Don’t do anything imprudent,” said 
Miss Rivers, as Lord Atherstone began 
to dismount. 

‘I shall do nothing imprudent,” said 
Lord Atherstone. “ They said this fel- 
low was perfectly harmless, like all noisy 
people; but even if he wasn’t, one can’t 
let a man speak that way to one.” He 
gave the bridle reins to Miss Rivers, and 
with a light in his blue eyes began to 
open the gate. Hardly had he passed 
through when without a sound the man 
put down his head and charged straight 
for the gateway. Miss Rivers screamed, 
for he was almost on Lord Atherstone 
before the latter saw him coming. 

Just what happened she never knew, 
but Lerd Atherstone suddenly did some- 
thing. There was a dull double impact, 
and the next instant the man was lying on 
the ground motionless. Lord Atherstone 
and rubbed the knuckles of his 
and. “ That is what I should eall 
a jolly lueky stop,” he observed. “I have 


turned 
right h 
no taste for mussin’ with mad people.” 

“lave you killed him?” asked Miss 
Rivers. She had never seen a knock- 
out before. 

“Oh no,” said Lord Atherstone; “ he’s 
just a bit stunned. I got him on the 
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jaw. The really alarmin’ thing is that 
he'll be comin’ to any minute.” 

“Well, I hope so,” said Miss Rivers. 

“ Well, I do too—in a way,” said Lord 
Atherstone; “but he’s mad as a hatter, 
and if he suddenly jumps up half a dozen 
men won't be able to hold him. Of 
course we can ride for it, but sometimes 
they jump up awfully suddenly.” 

“We can’t very well go away till he 
does jump up,” said Miss Rivers. 

“No,” said Lord Atherstone, “ we 
can’t. But what ean we do?” 

‘I have it,” said Miss Rivers; “ we 
can tie him. There is always rope around 
a barn.” 

She dismounted, tied the horses out 
of the wind, and presently returned with 
several halter ropes and a_ log-chain. 
When they had him securely tied they 
held a council. It was decided that first 
f all Miss Rivers should go to the house, 
which was some distance from the barn, 
and notify Miss Jones. In the mean- 
time Lord Atherstone should stand watch. 
Miss Rivers came back in the course of 
five minutes and reported the house 
deserted. “ There is positively no one 
at home,” she said, “except a hen on 
the kitchen table.” 

“Perhaps it is just as well,” said Lord 
Atherstone; “the sister might not under- 
stand the circumstances. A scene would 
be distressin’.” 

“The next thing to do,” said Miss 
Rivers, “is to get him off the damp 
ground and out of the wind. I suppose 
such things are as bad for crazy people 
as for us.” 

Lord Atherstone made several attempts 
at picking the man up, but he always 
slipped down again. He was too big 
and limp. Finally Miss Rivers thought 
of a wheelbarrow, and with that they 
wheeled him to the barn and laid him 
in the straw in a box-stall. Then they 
each ate a sandwich, Lord Atherstone 
smoked a cigarette, and they waited for 
the crazy man to come to. 

At half past one he was still “ out.” 
At two his condition was unchanged. 

“Still.” said Miss Rivers, “he must 
come to himself presently, mustn’t he?’ 

“T was out for three days once,” ob- 
served Lord Atherstone. 

“But not from a knock on the jaw, 
said Miss Rivers. 

‘Vou. CXXIII.—No. 135.—47 
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“ Yes, indeed,” said Lord Atherstone, 
“that very thing.” 

Miss Rivers looked at him in alarm. 
“Tf he’s going to be out three days,” 
she said, “ we might as well begin to do 
something. We can't stay here; we 
ought to be on our way to Keeley’s now.” 

“ Wait just a few minutes more,” said 
Lord Atherstone. 

At three o’clock Miss Rivers was on 
the point of going for a doctor, when the 
man opened his eyes for a moment, and 
Lord Atherstone was of the opinion that 
he was coming out of it. But then he 
closed his eyes again, and to all intents 
and purposes was as before. 

“This is worse than waiting for some- 
thing to boil,” said Miss Rivers. 

“Don’t be impatient,” said Lord 
Atherstone. “ He'll be out presently.” 

“That’s all very well to say,” said Miss 
Rivers, “ but it will be dark before long, 
and we don’t know how long it will take 
us to get to Keeley’s. We can’t put 
it off, because we’ve got to go back to 
town to-morrow for lunch.” 

‘Very true,” said Lord Atherstone, 
“but there is nothing to do about it.” 

“Yes, there is,” said Miss Rivers. “I 
can telephone!” She suddenly remem- 
hered seeing a wire running into the house. 

“That is a good idea!” said Lord 
Atherstone. 

“T will eall up the doctor,” said Miss 
Rivers, “and tell him to bring a man 
nurse and come out here at once.” She 
hurried off toward the house, and came 
back in five minutes radiant. “It’s all 
right,” she cried; “he said we needn’t 
wait; he’d come right out, and he knows 
where to look for him in the box-stall.” 

As the night was falling, Miss Rivers 
and Lord Atherstone turned into Mr. 
Carteret’s gateway. For a long time 
they had met no one on the road who 
could tell them where Keeley lived, and 
finally Miss Rivers’ horse picked up a 
nail and went dead lame, which neces- 
sitated coming home. 

“ And to think we’ve not seen Keeley, 
after all,” said Miss Rivers. 

“Don’t you be discouraged,” Lord 
Atherstone was saying. 

“TDiscouraged! Me?” exclaimed Miss 
Rivers, superior to grammar. “ Why 
should I be discouraged? It’s simply put 
off for a day or two.” 
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“That’s all,” said Lord Atherstone. 
“Till come down again.” 

“You den’t know what we went 
through in the bonnet-makers’ strike,” 
Miss Rivers continued. “ The police, the 
mayor, our own families, everybody was 
in the conspiracy against us, but we won! 
A setback like this can’t discourage me.” 

“That's right,’ said Lord Atherstone. 
“You've got a good pluck.” 

They heard a great many voices all 
talking at once as they approached Mr. 
Carteret’s library door, and Miss Rivers 
touched Lord Atherstone on the arm. 
“1 think we had better not mention what 
happened to us,” she said. “ They’d be 
sure to take it as a joke and it might 
get into the newspapers. They’d have 
pictures of you knocking the poor crazy 
man down, and it would be unpleasant.” 

“ But there was no artist present,” said 
Lord Atherstone, uneasily. 

“That wouldn’t make any difference 
if they found out that you had been 
the re,” said Miss Rivers. 

“Perhaps I made a mistake,” said 
Lord Atherstone. “I put my card in 
the fellow’s pocket. It seemed the decent 
thing to do.” 

“We can get it back,” said Miss 
Rivers. “But don’t let these people 
know, that’s all.” 

“T’m sure that you are quite right,” 
Lord Atherstone said, and they went in. 

“Well!” said Mr. Carteret. “You 
missed the hunt of the year. Where have 
you been ?”’ 

‘We've been lost,” said Miss Rivers, 
“and I don’t care to hear about the hunt. 
I’m not ill-natured, but hearing about 
hunts that you’ve missed is worse than 
being shown photographs of places that 
you've never been to.” 

‘Isn’t she peevish !” said Mr. Colfax, 
and he and the other ten men who had 
seen the fox killed went on telling one 
another how it had happened and what 
fences they had jumped. 

Miss Rivers went to her room and 
ordered tea there. It never occurred to 
her that because she had broken her en- 
gagement to Mr. Carteret people might 
think it strange that she should stop in 
his house even when properly chaperoned. 
She would have said to such critics, 
“Tlow odd of you to think so!” for it 
seemed to her that the fact that they 
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had been engaged twice implied a good 
deal in common, and that is the basis 
of friendship. 

At ten oclock that night the men 
who were dining with Mr. Carteret had 
just left the smoking-room and _ had 
joined the ladies for a rubber of auction, 
when Willie Colfax, who had not been 
of the party, burst in, obviously under a 
high pressure of excitement. Even be- 
fore he spoke, his appearance sounded an 
alarm, for he wore a leather belt buckled 
over his evening coat, from which hung 
a .44 six-shooter on one side and a large 
automatic pistol on the other. ‘“ The sher- 
iff wants half a dozen of you fellows for 
the posse,” he said, with great calmness. 

“What's the matter?” asked Mr. Car- 
teret. 

“Murder probably,” was the answer; 


“we've got to seour the country. He 
wants us mounted.” He paused for the 
news to take effect. Forbes broke the 


silence. 

“Who's been murdered?” he asked. 

“T can’t tell you that,” said Mr. Col- 
fax. “I’ve given the sheriff my word. 
He doesn’t want a crowd of people run- 
ning out there and muddling up the 
clues before daylight.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” said Mrs. 
Innis, severely. “ Tell us what has hap- 
pened.” 

Mr. Colfax turned his back upon Mrs. 
Innis. “ What happened was this,” he 
said. “A band of thugs went to a cer- 
tain farmer’s house this afternoon, beat 
him into insensibility with a crowbar, 
robbed the premises, and left him tied 
in a box-stall. He was discovered an 
hour ago.” 

Miss Rivers and Lord Atherstone 
looked at each other in amazement. 

“las he any idea who did it?” asked 
Mr. Carteret. 

“How can he have any idea of any- 
thing when he’s still unconscious?” said 
Mr. Colfax. “ He'll probably die without 
ever speaking again.” 

Sut,” said Miss Rivers, as if talking 
to herself, “ we telephoned for the doctor 
a little after four, and he said he’d go 
right out.” 

A tense silence hushed the room. 
“What are you talking about?” said 
Mr. Carteret. 

“ Well, you see,” said Lord Atherstone, 
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interrupting, “it looks very much to me 
as if we were the ‘ band of thugs.’” He 
began to tell the adventure of the after- 
noon to the amazed dinner guests, but 
as he neared the end, Mr. Colfax inter- 
rupted him. 

“It’s queer,” he said, “ but, you know, 
this isn’t our case.” 

“ What makes you think so?’ demanded 
Mr. Carteret. 

“T know,” said Willie Colfax, “ because 
Crazy Jones isn’t the man.” 

Forbes turned to Lord Atherstone. 
“What did the man that attacked you 
look like?” he asked. 

“ Well,” said Lord Atherstone, thought- 
fully, “he was rather a biggish sort of 
fellow with a very large red beard.” 

“And a sear on his forehead 
Miss Rivers. 

“Yes, a pronounced scar,” said Lord 
Atherstone. 

“That isn’t Jones,” said Forbes. 

“Then who was it?” said Miss Rivers. 

The room was still again, and Mr. Col- 
fax was observed to glance from Miss 
Rivers to Lord Atherstone, shaking his 
head and obviously in the throes of an 
emotion, which increased in intensity as 
the meaning of the situation came to him. 


” 


said 


“ What are you laughing at?” demand- 
ed Mr. Carteret. 

“IT can’t help it,” replied Mr. Colfax. 
He began to shake. “It’s our man, after 
all,” he gasped. “He was wavin’ them 
off his meadows. It’s Keeley.” 

“ Keeley?” said Miss Rivers. 

“Martin Keeley,” said Mr. Colfax; 
“vou’ve fixed the hunting all right! I 
ecouldn’t help laughing if it was my 
own funeral.” 

Miss Rivers looked at him aghast. 
Then she looked at Lord Atherstone, the 
apostle of the golden rule. 

At that moment a servant came in. 
“ Beg pardon, your lordship,” he said to 
Lord Atherstone, “but a man named 
Keeley has just called you up on the 
telephone.” 

“Yes?” said Lord Atherstone. All 
talk had hushed. 

“He wished me to inform your lord- 
ship that he was quite well, and that he 
hoped your lordship was not worrying 
about him, and that he would come to 
see your lordship in the morning.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Lord 
Atherstone. The company looked at one 
another in blank amazement. “I must 
say,” he continued, “that I think that 
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was most considerate of Mr. Keeley after 
what happened.” 

“ But you don’t think he did it to be 
considerate?’ said Mr. Colfax. 

“ And why else should he do it?’ said 
Lord Atherstone. 

“He wanted to spoil your night’s sleep 
by letting you know that he knows who 
did him up,” said Mr. Colfax. “ And 
he means he’ll be after you with a 
gun in the morning. That’s what 
Keeley means.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Miss Rivers, 
in some alarm. 

‘Not at all,” said Lord Atherstone. 
“The fellow appreciates that he was 
rude, and he is trying to make um for 
it. I shall meet him half-way, and I 
have no doubt that we shall end by bein’ 
the best of friends.” 

“1am awfully glad to hear you say 
that,” said Miss Rivers. “I was wor- 
ried for the moment.” 

The seventeen people in the room 
listened as people listen tolerantly to 
children talking about Santa Claus. 
They realized that Miss Rivers never 
had grown up, and that Lord Atherstone 
never would. 

“Tf any one wishes to play cards, the 
tables are in the other room,” said Mr. 
Carteret. He was wondering if there was 
anything that could be done. There was 
nothing that could be said. 

At his breakfast table next morning 
eight men were gathered and were dis- 
cussing the situation from a _practi- 
cal point of view. Lord Atherstone had 
not appeared. 

“You can’t take a man like that 
seriously,” said Forbes. “ Even Keeley 
will see that.” 

“ All Keeley will see,” said Mr. Colfax, 
‘is where to soak him with a rack- 
stick. If he doesn’t I'll eat my hat.” 

“The hardest thing,” said Mr. Car- 
teret, “is going to be to prevent him 
seeing Keeley alone. We can’t offend 
him by offering him protection. On the 
other hand, even though he has busted 
up our hunt, he’s our guest. We can’t 
let him be assaulted.” 

Just then the door opened, and Lord 
Atherstone and Miss Rivers entered. 

“Don’t get up,” said Miss Rivers. 
“T’ve had my breakfast. T’ve been outside 
with Lord Atherstone talking to Keeley.” 
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“Has Keeley been here?” said Mr. 
Carteret. 

“Yes,” said Lord Atherstone. “ They 
brought word up to my room, and when 
I came down | went out at once. It was 
just as 1 had thought,” he went on. 
“The poor fellow was very apologetic 
at the thought that we had been worried 
by the row that the sheriff was mcking.” 

The party gazed at him in amazement. 

“You don’t really mean,” said Mr. 
Colfax, “that Keeley isn’t hostile!” 

“Well, we’ve just had a very friendly 
talk,” said Lord Atherstone, going to the 
sideboard and lifting the covers of the 
breakfast dishes, “a very friendly talk. 
He is going to take down the posting- 
notices on his meadows, and he asked me 
if I thought you would elect him to the 
Hunt. There is nothing that you would 
call ‘hostile’ about that.” Lord Ather- 
stone paused, put on his glasses, inspected 
a dish of corned-beef hash, and put the 
cover on it again. “If you will pardon 
a stranger for making a suggestion,” he 
continued, “I should make him a mem- 
ber of the Hunt, and if some of you 
gentlemen could conscientiously vote for 
him for sheriff, I know that he would be 
enormously pleased. All he wants is a 
little consideration.” 

After lifting each of the six covers, he 
decided on bacon and eggs, as he had 
done after a somewhat similar ceremony 
each morning for nearly sixty years. 
“But there is one more matter that I 
would ask leave to mention,” he con- 
tinued, as he made his way back to the 
breakfast table. No one spoke, so he 
kept on. “Is it quite fair, I ask you, to 
the land-owner, to jump his fences when 
hounds are not running, and thus to 
school your horses at the expense of the 
Hunt instead of making a_ schoolin’- 
ground of your own?” 

There was a pause, and then Willie 
Colfax spoke. “No,” he said, “it isn’t 
fair to either one or the other, and | 
move it be stopped.” 

“T think that is extremely handsome 
of you,” said Lord Atherstone. 

“T think so too,” said Miss Rivers. 

Mr. Colfax turned pink, but said 
nothing. 

Presently Forbes rose from the table 
and went and stood with his back to the 
fire. “I think we are all very grateful 
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“THe SHERIFF WANTS HALF A DOZEN 


to Atherstone,” he said, soberly; “ he has 
saved our hunt.” 

Just before lunch Mr. Carteret in- 
quired for Miss Rivers, and was told that 
she was at the stables. He found her in 
a box-stall inspecting wire-haired fox- 
terrier puppies. “Sally,” he said, “I 
have just been thanking Atherstone for 
what he has done—how he ever did it I 
can’t understand—but he said that you 





OF YOU FELLOWS FOR THE POSSE” 


were the person to thank, that you ar- 
ranged his coming down here. Is 
that true?” 

Miss Rivers nodded without taking 
her eyes from the puppy that she was 
examining. 

“Tn that case,” Mr. Carteret went on, 
“T owe you a very humble apology, and 
I am going to take up the proposition to 
have a Woman’s Auxiliary of the Hunt. 
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to work on the job. 
It was your courage 
in sticking to it in 
the face of all that 
hard luck.” 

Miss Rivers looked 
at Mr. Carteret and 
smiled mysteriously. 
“It is rather nice to 
hear all that,” she said. 
“1 think I like praise. 
I think I should like 
to live on a pedestal 
and be a power and 
an important person.” 
She hesitated. ‘“ And 
that is why,” she went 
on, “I hesitate about 
giving it all up. It 
might be better for 
the cause of woman if 
I didn’t.” 

‘I don’t think I 
understand,” said Mr. 
Carteret. “ All I know 
is that you have dem- 
onstrated that you 
could put a hard thing 
through by finding the 
one man in the world 
that could do it. Call 
it judgment, intuition, 
capacity, anything you 
will.” 


“What if I called 


“WELL NAME HIM PENWIPER JUNIOR it luck?” said Miss 


You have certainly proved that a woman 
not only ean do things, but that she can 
pick out the right man to do them, 
which is harder.” 

“Of course in a way that is all true,” 
said Miss Rivers, thoughtfully, “and I 
am glad that you appreciate the value of 
the woman’s intuitive way of going about 
things. The world would be happier 
if men generally appreciated it, but all 
the same I don’t want to take too 
much credit.” 

“Tlow could you take too much 
credit?” said Mr. Carteret. “It was 
your idea, the idea that I laughed at, 
which succeeded. It was your intuition 
that hit upon the only man in the world 
that could have done the trick. It was 
your skill and energy in getting him 


Rivers. 

“There is no such 
thing as luck,” said Mr. Carteret. 
“Emerson or somebody said that, and 
I believe it.” 

“Then it is probably so,” said Miss 
Rivers; “but it is hard for me to see 
how even my intuition could tell that 
they were going to turn out to be 
old friends.” 

“Who were going to turn out to be 
friends?” said Mr. Carteret. 

“Why, Atherstone and Keeley,” said 
Miss Rivers. “ How did you suppose it 
was patched up?” 

Mr.- Carteret looked at Miss Rivers in 
amazement. “ But Atherstone didn’t say 
30,” he said. 

“ Keeley asked him not to,” said Miss 
Rivers. “ You see. he’s in politics, and 
he thinks having it known that he was 
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RONDEAU—TO A 


the old friend of an English lord would 
hurt him.” 

“Where were they friends?” asked 
Mr. Carteret. 

“In Ireland,’ said Miss_ Rivers. 
“ Keeley’s people were tenants. When 
they were both boys, Atherstone caught 
Keeley poaching in a snipe bog. Instead 
of having him arrested he made him 
fight with him, and Keeley knocked him 
out. He was knocked out for three days, 
and when he came to he never would tell 
who did it. Keeley was always grateful. 
They didn’t recognize each other yester- 
day, but when Keeley found the card that 
Atherstone left in his pocket he called 
him up on the telephone. Now, even a 
woman’s intuition couldn’t have known 
all that, could it?” 

There was a gleam in Mr. Carteret’s 
eyes, but his face was grave. “ There is 
something superior to intuition,” he said, 
slowly. “ Napoleon ealled it destiny.” 

“Perhaps that explains a lot of 
things,” said Miss Rivers. There was 
an answering sparkle in her eyes, though 
she too was outwardly serious. “ Any- 
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way,” she went on, “1 have changed my 
mind about the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
several other matters. Perhaps it is 
foolish; I have no doubt that Mrs. Man- 
ving could show me that it was foolish, 
but I think I prefer you to ‘the cause.’” 

“Is this a proposal?” said Mr. Carteret. 

The pink began to glow in Miss Rivers’s 
face, and she smiled till her strange eyes 
became gleaming slits fringed with long 
black lashes. “ Yes,” she said. 

“Then I accept you,” replied Mr. 
Carteret. 

The stablemen were all at dinner, and 
the puppies at their feet growled and 
snarled and bit and wrestled unnoticed 
and ignored. Presently Miss Rivers bent 
down, and rose bearing a little, fat, hairy 
body with delightful black eyes and fool- 
ish little teeth that gnawed ferociously 
at her gloved thumb. “ That is the best 
one,” she said. “ He’s going to be the 
image of the old dog.” 

“We'll name him Penwiper Junior,” 
said Mr. Carteret. 

“And he'll be my wedding-present,” 
said Miss Rivers. 


Lady of Loves 


BY CHARLOTTE RUDYARD 


wm of loves, I pray thou love not me! 


Let me go hence lacking my sovereignty, 


Nor lead thee to a dawn that lifts too late. 
Hold me for mere desire, like them that wait 
Spoilers of love, willing with want of thee; 


Such want is great as all thine ecstasy, 


Such service greater than the want of thee, 
Thou flame-flower to the eyes, and delicate 
Lady of loves. 


Fain are thy hands—look then, I let them be! 


' 


And these thy kindling lips, so vainly free 
Whereby no man shall know thee consecrate, 
Whereto thou mightst have drawn him for thy mate. 
Yet and thou wilt!—I have dealt manfully, 
Lady of loves! 


a 

















The Golden Rule Dollivers 


BY MARGARET CAMERON 


F Galen Corbin had not chosen the 
morning of June 16th for the inter- 
views concerning the purchase of a 

large amount of draught gear, the Dol- 
livers would not have been out motor- 
ing at all on the 15th, and then the thing 
could not have happened. 

The Dollivers had come from the West, 
full of energy and a joyous optimism 
that six months’ residence in New York 
had only strengthened, as will presently 
be seen; and things had gone so well with 
them in a business way that Page felt 
justified in buying the long-coveted au- 
tomobile, which he was keeping as a 
surprise for Marjorie on the second 
anniversary of their marriage, the six- 
teenth of June. Moreover, he had planned 
to spend the whole day motoring with her, 
and to that end had secretly prepared 
himself to drive the car. 

When he found, therefore, on reaching 
his office on the fifteenth, that he must 
devote a part of the following day to 
business, he decided rather to hasten 
than to defer the moment of presenta- 
tion, and immediately called up his wife 
by tel phone. 

“Tow vould you like to play with me 
this afternoon?” he began. 

“Tnstead of to-morrow?” she instant- 
ly questioned, apprehension in her tone. 

“Instead of to-morrow morning,” he 
explained. “ Wouldn’t you rather have 
two afternoons than a whole day?” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Well,” he temporized, diplomatically, 
you won’t get so tired, for one thing. 
Besides, it may rain to-morrow. But it’s 
fine to-day, and I’m not very busy, so if 


“ 


it suits you, I'll come home early and 
freshen up a bit. Then we’ll wander 
where our fancy listeth, and get lunch- 
eon—and perhaps dinner—on the way. 
How does that strike you ?” 

“ Joyfully, of course. Especially as 
the bird in the bush may flit before 
we get to it.” 


“ No, it won’t,” he promised, laughing 
“We'll bag that one, too. We'll s irely 
have two long afternoons together.” 

Learning that she had shopping to do 
down-town, he suggested, with an amused 
appreciation of contrasts, that they should 
meet at noon at a hotel in Forty-second 
Street, and thence take a surface car to 
their apartment on the upper west side. 
Subsequently he called up the garage and 
directed that the new automobile be sent 
to his door at one o’clock, after which he 
gave all his energies to the business of 
the day. 

Promptly at the appointed hour he met 
Marjorie at their rendezvous, and they 
strolled to the corner, where they stood 
in the sun awaiting a Broadway ear, 
and watching the ceaseless procession of 
equipages, while she told him of her 
morning’s shopping. Presently there was 
a pause. Then said she, sighing: 

“Why do we always have to wait and 
wait for a street-car, if we happen to 
want one, when at home we can hardly 
hear ourselves think for the clatter of 
their continual passing ?” 

“ Why in thunder don’t we own a car?” 
grumbled her husband, voicing with keen 
relish an oft-repeated lament. “ Who are 
all these motoring people, that they 
should roll by in gaudy glory, puffing 
smoke in our faces, while we sizzle on a 
curb waiting for a contemptible street- 
ear? Insolent, vulgar, blatant ostenta- 
tion, I call it!” 

Marjorie laughed. 

“Oh, well, a street-car isn’t so bad if 
it has open sides,” she defended. “ At 
least it’s better than the Subway on a day 
like this.” 


“ 


But who wants to run on rails, any- 
how?” growled Dolliver, with enjoyment. 
“You’re a poor-spirited, submissive sort 
of a person, after all, Marjorie, con- 
tent to poke along always on the same 
track, over a route somebody else has 
selected for you.” 
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OF THE JOYS OF HAVING A CAR WOL 


‘I’m a woman,” she submitted, dim- 
pling. 

“Why don’t you say you’re a married 
woman, and be done with it?” 

“'That’s so obvious,” was the prompt 
retort. “Why doesn’t that car come? 
Vm cooking!” 

“And look at that young reprobate 
rattling around all by himself in a seven- 
passenger whale!” 

“He looked right at us, too,” plain- 
tively said Marjorie. “ Now wouldn’t 
you think, when he saw what nice people 
we are—and anybody can see at a glance 
that we are nice people—and how hot and 
tired we are—wouldn’t you think he’d 
stop and say, ‘If you are going my way, 
won’t you let me take you home?’ If 
we did own a car, Page, we'd do that 
sometimes, wouldn’t we ?” 

“T wonder if we would?’ Dolliver 
grinned quizzically. 

“Of course we would! One of the 
joys of having a car would be to share it 
Vor. CXXIII.—No. 735.—48 








LD BE TO SHARE IT WITH THER PEOPLE 


with other people; and it’s so selfish to 
limit one’s sharing to the people one hap- 
pens to know socially, who can generally 
be relied upon to make some sort of re- 
turn in kind. It would be the essence of 
gladness to give pleasure just for pleas- 
ure’s sake. Oh, we wouldn’t forget all 
the poor, tired, wistful people on the side- 
walks just because we happened to own 
know we wouldn’t!” 

“T hope we wouldn’t,” he amended, 


a car—you 


“but, of course, there’s the chance that we 
might be like everybody else when the 
time came.” 

“Think of the patient, tired old ladies, 
waiting on corners like this for crowded 
street-cars in which nobody would give 
them a seat, whom we could pick up and 
whisk home in comfort,” continued Mar- 
jorie, as enthusiastically as if she were en- 
larging upon this theme for the first time. 

“ They’d probably suspect you of dark 
designs, and refuse to get into the car 
at all.” 
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“ And the worn-out mothers, with little, 
hot children dragging at their skirts, 
whom we'd whirl through the Park and 
out the Drive before we took them home.” 

“ And find the cushions all spotted with 
sticky finger - 
Dolliver. 

“And the nice young people 
the more 

that very 


had a 


marks afterward,” teased 


like 


because 


us, 
who would 
they'd planned to 
themselves if 
their own.” 
‘And probably call upon 
us the next day, or invite us to an Italian 
table dhote, 


enjoy it 
do 


the vy 


thing 
of 


ever car 


who would 


sixty-five cents with wine, 


so we'd take them again,” cynically com- 


but 
and 


mented her husband; there was 4a 


twinkle in his eye, his wife shook 
her head, sagely smiling. 

“That's all 
you'd be just as 
like that owned 


You’ve said so lots of times.” 


know 


would to do 


but 


I 
Keen as 


very well, you 


things sometimes, if we 


a car. 
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‘So I have, and, by jiminy! we'll do 
some of them too—when we 
Meanwhile 


common 


sometime, 
automobile. 
belated 


present, we 


own an here 
the 
which, at 
Perhaps this conversation, enkindling 
as it was, 


comes earrier to 


are conde mned.” 


had almost as much to do with 
what happened later as had the 
of the 


toward 


matter 
draught gear, already mentioned, 
they had found 
Marjorie unconsciously 


which, when 
the car, 
turned the talk. 


the 


seats in 


‘ By way,” said she, “who’s my 
rival ?” 

“ Rival ?” 

“Who wants you 

“Well 
business,” he admitted. 

“Oh?” 
surprise me.” 

“ Really, take long,” 


apologetically, “ but I must see one man 


to-morrow ?” 


there is one little matter of 


she murmured, dryly. “ You 
dear, it won't 


in the morning.” 


IN THE MIDST OF TOWN 











A DAINTY 


‘What man?” 

“ Galen Corbin.” 
“ Who’s he?’ 
‘He’s the President of the D 
‘ And it’s really necessary 


. &G, i” 
to-morrow ¢ 
» couldn’t wait ?” 

‘Wait! Corbin? Great 
* Well—couldn’t he?’ 


‘I dare say he could, but far be it from 


Seott !” 


ne to make the suggestion.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because he’s Galen Corbin, President 
of the Dixie and Great Lakes Railroad, 
who is about to place a large order for 
draught gear for his road, and I’m mere- 
ly the shackled slave of a concern that is 
keen to land just as much of that order 
persuade 
taking 
just now.” 


is we 


him to give us. 


liberties 


ean 


I’m not 


any with him 

“ No, I suppose not.” 

“ Heretofore Kleinert Brothers have 
had the lion’s share of his business—I 
told you about it, don’t you rernember? 

and for six months I’ve been laying 
my wires to get some of it away from 
them. Now that he’s ready to place the 


DELIBERATE LUNCHEON 


order, it’s up to Corbin to decide which 
of us gets it, and it’s up to me té 
him that ours is the best. 


of town several! 


» convince 
He’s been out 

didn’t 
notified 


me at 


for weeks, and I 
until was 
that he would 1 
to-morrow. You see, 
what that means ?” 

‘ Y-yes, never have but 
second anniversary, dear. 


know he back 
this 


eleven 


was 
morning 
don’t you, 
but—we’ll one 
Couldn’t some- 
body else attend to it for you this once?” 

“Oh ves, somebody else could. 
body else could also get the 
swinging it, if it came out right. 
we lost it, I should always feel 
might have landed it if I had stayed on 
the job. You see, dear, it will be a big 
thing for me if I get this, under the cir- 
I’m pretty young to be hold- 


Some- 
eredit for 
And if 


that we 


cumstances. 
ing down this job, anyway, and the Klein- 
erts are hard after us, so it 
feather in my cap if I win 
I shall. 


office 


will be a 
and I think 
in Corbin’s 
but 
upon 
accounts 


I have some friends 
will do what 
end it depends entirely 
himself, and by all 
he’s a queer duck.” 


who 
in the 
Corbin 


they can, 
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“ What is he like? Do you know him?” 

“T’ve never seen him. Men who have 
say that he’s a crusty beggar, sharp as 
needles and hard as nails. But since I’ve 
been handling this thing from the start, 
I don’t want to turn it over to somebody 
else just at the crucial moment. You see 
that, don’t you?” 

“ Perfectly—now.” 

“And you won’t mind my giving a 
couple of hours to it in the morning?” 

“It would be sweetly helpful of me to 
object to what is so manifestly the best 
thing for you, wouldn’t it?” she evaded. 

“You're one treasure,” he remarked, 
knowing how keen her disappointment 
really was. “ We'll make it up to our- 
selves, somehow.” 

“ Anyway, we have to-day,” she philos- 
ophized, and remembering what the after- 
noon held for them of joy, he smiled. 

Nor was he disappointed when, at on 
o’clock, he led her out to the little five- 
passenger car which at the moment rep- 
resented to them the fulfilment of their 
dearest dream. It stood for couniry in 
the midst of town, and rest in the heart 
of endeavor. It stood for a closer com- 
panionship with each other, and for a 
wider, freer, more helpful hospitality 
than their small apartment enabled them 
to exercise. And when her delight bub- 
bled over her lips arid shone in her eyes, 
he felt sure for the first time in weeks 
that he had been justified in postponing 
her pleasure to make this anniversary 
time more perfect, while himself reveling 
in all the joys of anticipation. 

They discussed briefly the advisa- 
bility of inviting friends to join them in 
this first drive in the new car, but decided 
that these two afternoons were peculiar- 
ly their own. So they set off, very hap- 
pily, for a certain cool, shadowy, wayside 
inn which had long attracted them, and 
there they had a dainty, deliberate lun- 
cheon, purposely lingering over each 
course that they might savor life’s new 
flavor to the full. That was no hackney 
car awaiting them out under the trees, 
hired by the hour, and demanding thrift 
and expedition in its use, but their very 
own, and in this consciousness lay a de- 
licious sense of space and opulence and 
leisure, with which they delicately toyed. 

It was much later, about four o’clock, 
when human vitality is ebbing and the 
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burden of the day lies heavy, that they 
saw ahead of them an old man plodding 
along on foot in the heat and dust of the 
country road. His shoulders were bent, 
his hair was gray, and as they passed him 
he paused to wipe the perspiration from 
his face. 

“Oh, Page,” cried Marjorie, “did you 
see that poor old man? Let’s pick him 
up, and take him wherever he’s going!” 

“What for?” asked her husband, but 
he slowed up, obediently. 

“ Because he’s old and tired and hot. 
Let’s begin sharing our good fortune this 
very first day! Do go back and get him!” 

“All right,” he agreed, smiling into 
her glowing eyes. “ Will you ask him, or 
shall I?” 

“ Oh, you,” said she. “ You, of course.” 

So he turned the car around, and they 
trundled back to the plodding figure. 

“(Good afternoon,” said Dolliver. The 
other man shot a sharp glance at him, 
and nodded curtly. “It’s a hot day for 
walking. Won’t you let us give you 
a lift?” 

‘I won’t trouble you—thanks,” was 
the rather gruff reply. 

“No trouble at all,” declared = the 
younger man. “ We’re going your way, 
and—as you see—we have plenty of room. 
We'll be glad to set you down wherever 
you like.” 

“T’m not going far,” returned the 
other, after a second quick scrutiny. 
“Tl walk.” 

“Oh, but it’s such a hot, dusty stretch 
of road!” softly interpolated Marjorie, 
leaning a little forward, and smiling into 
the grim, unresponsive face. “I can’t 
bear to think of anybody walking it when 
we have this great empty car. Do come! 
Won’t you?” 

“Thank you.” He took off his hat— 
somewhat grudgingly, it seemed—and 
they saw how the sparse, grizzled hair 
lay wet upon his brow. “ You are very 
kind. But I don’t like to accept favors.” 

Dolliver stared for a moment, on the 
brink of indignation, and then laughed 
a little. The man wore wrinkled, baggy 
clothes of a dingy gray, his linen was 
limp and soiled and his shoes trodden out 
of shape, and it was not difficult to trace 
a direct connection between his evident 
intelligence, the apparent adversity of his 
worldly estate, and the uncompromising 
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“WON'T YOU LET US 


stiffness of his manner toward these pros- 

perous young people who so unceremoni- 

ously thrust their better fortune upon 

him. Therefore, though Dolliver laughed, 

by there was a nice admixture of defer- 

a ence and fellowship in his manner as 
he replied: 

“T assure you there’s no suggestion of 
obligation about this 
attached. You’re on foot and we have an 

ie empty tonneau behind here, and we’re 
; going the same way. 


no strings whatever 


Therefore it’s up 
to us to give you a lift. That’s the rule 
of the road. At least, if it isn’t, it ought 
to be. It’s the rule of our road, anyhow,” 
he added, smiling at his wife. 

“Tf that is true, how comes your ton- 
neau empty?” <A shrewd little twinkle 
appeared in the man’s eyes. 





“ There’s 


GIVE YOU A LIFT? 


never any lack of people willing to be 
earried free.” 

“Well, you can see for yourself that 
some of our invitations go a-begging,” 
laughed Dolliver. “ Perhaps we’re self- 
ish, and ask only the people whom we 
think we’d enjoy earrying on.” 

“T see. Only the deserving poor,” said 
the man in the road, dryly. “ Well, then 

I will accept your invitation, if it is 
still open.” 

“Of course it’s open!” heartily cried 
the younger man, as the other unfastened 
the door and stepped into the tonneau. 
“ Now, where shall we take you ?” 

“Straight ahead, if you please, to the 
nearest trolley line. I think it’s about a 
mile farther on. You see, my machine 
broke down a couple of miles back there, 
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on a cross-road, and as my fool of a 
driver couldn’t fix it up, I set out to walk 
to a trolley.” The Dollivers both looked 
back at him, and, observing the humor- 
ous wrinkles at the corners of his eyes, 
laughed light-heartedly, glad that their 
passenger was sufficiently at ease to jest. 

‘Isn’t that the depraved tendency of 
every car?” asked Maajorie, quite as if 
he were in a position to know. “ We 
are told that even the best behaved of 
them display a diabolical sagacity in 
choosing for their demonstrations the 
spot farthest removed from a town or 
a telephone.” 

“That’s what mine does,” said he. 
“ Doesn’t yours ?” 

“ Well—-we’re not very well acquaint- 
ed with ours yet,” confessed Marjorie. 
“Tt’s new.” 

“Then this notion of picking up 
pedestrians along the road and helping 
them on their way is new, too?” he asked. 
“Tt is not your habit, after all?” 

‘N-no, it isn’t exactly a habit—vet. 
But it’s going to be,” she quickly added, 
intuitively combating some vague, in- 
tangible change in him, some shadow 


f coming disappointment or suspicion. 
‘We've had the idea a long time, but 
we’re just beginning to put it in prac- 
tice, because, you see, we’ve only just got 
the ear.” 

“T see. You mean you are beginning 
to-day? With me? You’ve never done a 
thing like this before ?”’ 

‘Tlow could we, when we had no ear? 
This is the first time we’ve had it out. 
And one has to begin somewhere,” she 
submitted, gently, wondering what there 
was in the situation to affront even his 
sensitive pride. “ Somebody has to be the 
first to share it with us, you know.” 

“That’s true enough,” said he, and 
lapsed into silenee. But although she 
did not detect him in it, she felt there- 
after that whenever her glance was 
averted he watched her. 

She made one or two further attempts 
at conversation, to which he replied in 
monosyllables, and presently they came 
to the trolley line. 

“Tere!” said the man in the tonneau. 
“This is what I want. I'll get out here.” 

“We haven’t anything particular to 
do,” pleasantly suggested Dolliver. “ Can’t 
we take you on to your destination ?” 


“ No—thanks. I'll take the trolley 
here.” He stepped out and closed the 
door. “ Much obliged.” 

“Not at all. It’s been a pleasure to 
us,” was the cordial response. 

The old man nodded and seemed about 
to turn away. Then, as if realizing that 
his acknowledgment had been inadequate, 
he stepped again toward the ear, and 
looked up into the face of the driver. 

“Tm really very much obliged to you,” 
said he. “You saved me a long, hot 
walk.” 

“That’s all right,” Dolliver assured 
him. “ Why shouldn’t we offer you a seat 
when we had three empty? That’s one 
of the things we have this machine for.” 

. People of your disposition are rare.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” deprecated the 
young man. “I think lots of people have 
the disposition, but they hesitate to show 
it, beeause it isn’t quite according to 
Hoyle. Most people are conventional, you 
know, and seem afraid to make a few lit- 
tle rules for themselves.” 

“The rule you are talking about was 
made long before either you or Hoyle 
were born,” said the man in the road, 
slowly. “I didn’t know anybody remem- 
bered it now.” 

“What's that, sir?” 

“When I was a boy they called it ‘ The 
Golden Rule.’ ” 

“ Oh—well—no, I’m afraid it isn’t any- 
thing like that, sir,” stammered Dolliver, 
flushed and embarrassed. “I’m afraid 
it’s only that my wife and I have made a 
new game for ourselves. We've always 
wondered why some of the nice people 
who had automobiles didn’t share them 
occasionally with some of the nice people 
who hadn’t, quite regardless of whether 
they were acquainted socially or not, and 
we've always said that if ever we owned 
a car we'd do that. Well, now we have 
the car, you see. That’s all. It’s a game 
we're playing.” 

“A game without stakes,” suggested 
the old man, with another of his strange, 
penetrating glances. “ You gain noth- 
ing.” 

“ What can we gain—except pleasure ?” 
asked Dolliver, simply. 

“H’m! That’s very interesting. I 


should like to know your name.” 
“Dolliver. Page Dolliver.” 
“Thank you. I'll not detain you any 





THE GOLDEN 
I think I hear my car coming. 
Good afternoon.” 

They the dingy, bent figure 
cross the tracks, and then looked with de- 


longer. 
watched 


light into each other’s eyes. 

“Wasn’t that fun?’ 
“ Oh, 
dear, wasn’t that de- 
Poor, piti- 
ful, proud old soul!” 

‘Il wonder 
he is?” 


slowly 


Mar- 


whispered 
jorie. Page 


licious ¢ 


what 
Page, 
the 
be Vv 


mused 
starting 
“The old 


certainly takes him- 


car. 


self seriously, doesn’t 
he ¢ 
to accept anything 
not even a lift.” 


He wasn’t going 


*“ He was trying to 
save his pride, poor 
He thought 
we were offering him 
patronage 


dear! 


charity 
and wasn’t he. stiff 
about it, though! 
And his pathetic lit- 
tle joke about his 
own ! Probably 
the old thing 
never rode in 
automobile before in 
his life.” 

=% 
possible 
merely 


ear 
poor 
an 


suppose it’s 
that 
eccentric,” 
considered Dolliver, 
‘in which he 
may have left a ma- 
back there 
somewhere.” 

He could- 
n’t own a car! Did 
you his 


he’s 


case 
chine 
‘Page! 
notice 
clothes ?” 


“i o- 43 


noticed his eye, 


You 


also 
and it was the eye of a 
man accustomed to command.” 

“Qh, his spirit is still high,” she con- 
ceded. “That’s the beautiful part of 
him. Life have baffled him, but 
he’s never been wholly defeated. He still 
has his pride left.” 

“Well, by George! he 
that!” 

“Now, why doesn’t a 
succeed ?” 


may 


has plenty of 


like that 
earnestly. 


man 


pursued Marjorie, 
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“ He’s intelligent and at least 
well he doesn’t dissipa- 
ted look determined. Why 


should his old age be stripped and hard 


fairly 
educated ; look 
and he does 
and poor ¢” 


“Business sense is a queer thing, 
said her 
husband, thoughtful- 


lv. “A man may be 


dearie,” 


all that you mention 
and still not have it. 
That’s probably the 
trouble with our old 
friend —though he 
looks as if he had it. 
Perhaps had 
lost it, 
has su 


he’s 
and 
or maybe he 


money 
large a family 
never got a start.” 
* Did 
his allusion 
“game 


you notice 
to a 
without 
still 


might 


stakes,’ as if he 
felt that it 
involve obliga- 
And I could 
have cried when he 
spoke of the Golden 
Rule! 
pointed, disillusion- 
ed, proud old man!” 

* Marjoricums, I’m 
to like this 

announced 
“ It’s 
to be worth playing.” 

“Tent i107 Oh, 
dearest, what a good 
to 
what 


an 
tion ? 


Poor, disap- 


roing 
game, 


Page. going 


vre fone 
And 


interesting 


time we 
have! 
people 
we’re going to find 
and help a little!” 
So, 


LONG, HOT WALK” 
in the radiance 

of a good deed done, 
through the 
after dining 
found their way home in the tender light 
of the young June moon. 


they skimmed lengthening 


shadows, and out-of-doors 


The next morning, promising to come 
back in time to motor out into the coun- 
try again for luncheon, Dolliver cheer- 
fully betook himself.to the business dis- 
trict. Marjorie saw him no more until 
after twelve, when he returned less buoy- 
antly, a deep wrinkle between his brows. 











“THIS IS YOUNG MR 


“ What’s the matter, dear?” 
wife. “ Didn’t you get it?” 

“T don’t know whether I 
I think he thought I lied.” 

“Who thought you lied?” she indig- 
nantly demanded. 

“ Corbin. 


asked his 


did or not. 


Marjorie, do you know who 
our poor but proud old party was yester- 
day? He was Galen President 
of the D. & G. L.—” 

- Dolliver!” 
Who could buy and sell us several 
thousand times over, and who probably 
owns this moment 
than we shall ever own in all our lives.” 

“Dearest! That shabby old man?’ 

“That shabby old man. We wondered 
why he wasn’t suecessful, you remember. 
When I shown into his office this 
morning there he sat, large as life and 
twice as natural, in the same old gray 
suit. But it had been pressed and his 
shoes had been polished and his collar 
was clean—and he was Galen Corbin.” 

“Page! What did you do?” 

“Do? Why, I 


Corbin, 


Page 


“ 


more automobiles at 


was 


grinned and looked 
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5 oat ‘ —_ 
ie Widow Oncslon 


DOLLIVER, ISN'T IT? 


astonished like the cheerful idiot I am, 
and said, ‘Good morning, sir,’ ” 

“ And he?’ 

“He just there behind his desk 
and looked at me, and his eyes were like 
two gimlets. ‘Oh, he, with a 
crooked, sardonic sort of a smile, ‘this 
is young Mr. Dolliver—Golden-Rule Dol- 
liver, isn’t it?” 

“You don’t 
nice to you ?” 


sat 


said 


mean that he 


wasn’t he 
“Oh, he was very ‘nice’! So ‘nice’ 
he gave me creeps up my spine! I im- 
mediately expressed my surprise in dis- 
covering that we had met before, and 
said that we had no idea yesterday that 
we were entertaining so 
a guest.” 

“What did he say to that?” 

“Tle said, ‘ Undoubtedly !’—just like 
that,” dryly replied her husband. “ He 
also said that I had placed him in my 
debt, and then without giving me a 
chance to say another word he remind- 
ed me that I was there to talk about 
draught gear.” 


distinguished 


> 
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“ But—why ”—Marjorie blinked and 
gasped—* didn’t You explain? Didn’t 
you make him understand—” 

“Make him understand nothing?’ re- 
torted Dolliver, wrathfully. “He made 
me understand that it was up to me to 
talk business—and nothing else! Well, 
I talked business! I talked it hard for 
one solid half-hour. I never worked so 
hard in my life. At the end of the half- 
hour he looked at his watch and said: 
‘Very well, Mr. Dolliver.”” Page re- 
produced convincingly the old man’s 
curt, detached manner. “‘TI’ll think this 
over and let you know my decision with- 
in a day or two. Good morning.’ And 
that was all.” 

“ And you think he thought—” 

“He thought I knew who he was 
all the time and that I had tried to 
work him.” 

“ But—didn’t you do anything more? 
Didn’t you say anything?” 

“What was there to do or to say? 
There was just one thing left for me. 
I went into Jim Stanley’s office—he’s 
Corbin’s assistant and is rather friendly 
to us—and told him the whole story. He 
said he’d sound the old man and try to 
put me straight with him.” 

“Oh, dearie, I’m so sorry! But it 
can’t be as bad as you think! Surely 
he’d never let a little thing like that 
decide an important matter of business! 
Perhaps— There’s the telephone. Will 
you answer it?” 


“What did I tell you?” exploded Dol- 
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liver, rejoining her after a moment of 
excited telephonic conversation. “ That 
was Stanley. Five minutes after I left 
the office Corbin sent for Kleinert’s rep- 
resentative and arranged to give them as 
much of the order as they can swing, and 
the rest goes to Hoffman and Jones.” 

“And you?” 

“We don’t get a dollar of it! When 
Jira asked him why, the old man grinned 
that wicked, crooked grin of his and 
said: ‘That young Dolliver is a leetle— 
too—smooth. He’s so smooth he almost 
fooled me, but he overdid it. He’s just 
a—leetle—slippery.’ ” 

For some time they discussed the mat- 
ter with indignation, and she tried in 
pretty feminine ways to comfort him. 
Presently, after a silence, he said, 
sighing: 

“ Well—that’s over, and there’s no use 
crying about it now. But I can tell you 
one thing, anyhow, Marjorie. The next 
time we see a gray-haired old man moil- 
ing along in the dust and heat, he can 
just keep on trudging!” 

“Oh, not every old, tired man is a 
bloodless corporation,” demurred his 
wife, patting his cheek. “And one 
rain-drop doesn’t make a deluge. Let’s 
try it again, shall we?” 

“Not on your life!” 
with decision. 
in mine!” 

“ Just once more?” she coaxed. 

“The car’s at the door, Mrs. Dolliver,” 
announced the maid. 


stated Dolliver, 
“Not any more of that 
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the present-day forces of Innova- 

tion that bears any of the symptoms 
of past history. For the first time in any 
known era these aspirational forces have 
gained control, not through the explosive 
violence of revolution, but through the 
processes of evolution. As a result we 
find ourselves saved from revolition, liv- 
ing in an age intensely dynamic, ignorant 
of where we are going, but on the way. 

As is the ease, however, with all evolu- 
tionary processes, the new and the old 
exist in curious and incongruous juxta- 
position. This state of affairs is par- 
ticularly impressive as it refers to the 
evolution of industrial processes and 
methods—an evolution which, while it is 
not proceeding in the open, as with gov- 
ernmental and social conditions, is never- 
theless of immense significance to the 
immediate future. 

For example, there came into my office 
yesterday two letters—one from an indus- 
trialist, saying, “One great trouble in 
business is that men are overtrained in 
the art of money-making through fraud, 
manipulation, and in practically stealing 
it by indirection;” and the other from 
an inventor re the inventor, saying that 
“the possession of inspirational power is 
the cause of his financial downfall.” 
These two men, one the user of invention 
and the other the inventor, alike express a 
large agreement in the idea that one gen- 
erally robs the other—that it is done by 
“indirection” is not particularly con- 
scling. That they express a fact of past 
conditions is undeniable to any one who 
has ever tried to dispose of a new in- 
dustrial process, but that they express a 
fact of generai contemporary practice 
would be scandalously untrue. One of 
the most remarkable features of this swift 
industrial transformation that is pro- 
ceeding is the continual replacement of 
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the common type of commercial pirate, 

who in the past had directional power 
over the industries, by men technically 
trained in the knowledge of the schools 
and possessed of the determination that 
their specific type of industry shall win 
supremacy on its merits and not through 
the devious paths of business “ indirec- 
tion.” To such men the imventor, the 
innovator, the man with a new idea, is 
welcome to a degree that is precisely 
graduated to what, on the basis of shrewd, 
eareful scientific scrutiny, his idea 
probably worth. 

To-day, in fact, large fortunes are 
being accumulated by men of creative 
genius through the co-operation of cor- 
porations anxious, and more than anx- 
ious, to conduet their operations through 
the principles of progressive scientific 
practice. In order to illustrate the op- 
portunities that are ready to hand for 
young men of scientific training and 
creative power, and as well to illustrate 
the anxiety of these large corporations 
to eliminate waste and to utilize new 
ideas, it may be interesting to the reader 
to place before him a few of the an- 
nounceable inquiries that in the last five 
weeks have come before the writer mere- 
ly in his positional capacity. 

To begin: Away up in the silver-mining 
region of northern Ontario there exist 
vast deposits, tons upon tons—small hills, 
in fact—of waste silver-extracted residues 
from the mines. These residues are rich 
in cobalt. Cobalt is a silver-white metal 
with a faint suggestion of pink; it is 
tenacious, it can be readily polished, and 
it exhibits a high luster. It may be con- 
sidered as a sister to nickel and a cousin 
to iron; like iron, for example, it is mag- 
netic. In the metallic state cobalt has found 
no application whatever in the arts. Now, 
it should be remembered that it is not 
iron and that it is not nickel, but that as 
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THE PRIZES 


an elemental substance it possesses prop- 
erties that differentiate it from every other 
substance on earth. Having unique prop- 
erties, it ought to possess unique utilities, 
and common experience tells us that these 
unique utilities have only to be sought 
to be found. As a mere hint of its pos- 
sibilities, the writer was shown the other 
day a knife the blade of which consisted 
not of iron, but of pure cobalt with a 
trace of chromium. 

Of course the future of this metal lies 
not in imitating iron or steel, but in 
transcending these for special purposes 
and in the utilization of its extraordinary 
wealth of compounds. Altogether, wealth, 
reputation, and service await the trained 
chemiker who has the intelligence and 
persistence to dig them out of these 
refuse-deposits of northern Ontario. 

As with cobalt, so with tellurium, a 
sister or, it may be, half-sister to sulphur 
and selenium. For years tellurium 
residues from certain mining processes 
have been hawked about university 
laboratories, looking for this same intel- 
ligence and persistence—and so far in 
vain. One of the very few tellurium 
utilities with which the writer is ac- 
quainted takes advantage of the exceed- 
ingly mephitic odor of one of its com- 
pounds. It seems that certain society 
physicians, through this substance, in 
the form of pills, are able to convey 
to the breath of patients upon whom 
it is desired to enforce rest and se- 
clusion—a social impossibility—a truly 
dignified réle for one of the eighty- 
odd elemental components of our uni- 
verse! Ovt in Colorado, as a by-product 
of one of the electrolytic industries, many 
tons of beautiful, pure metallic tellurium 
lie piled as briquettes in beautiful in- 
utility—elemental tellurium, absolutely 
unique in itself and throughout the full 
range of its compounds. 

Still another element begging utility 
is silicon. In combination, it consti- 
tutes more than one-quarter of the crust 
of the earth; in its elemental condition 
it is produced at Niagara Falls to the 
bare extent of about four tons a day, 
useful for its deoxidizing power in steel 
manufacture, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing electrical resistances in electrical 
cireuits (for its resistane is somewhat 
higher than that of carbon), and, poten- 
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tially, I should say, for coating in the 
form of silicide the surface of large steel 
containers, or possibly even of acting as 
the actual substance of such containers. 
Were its utilities fully realized, it would 
doubtless be produced at the rate of four 
hundred tons a day. 

Writing of pure elemental substances— 
there is cheniically pure iron now pro- 
duced by an electrolytic process. <A 
pure metal is vastly different from a 
metal almost pure, and this pure iron 
(absolutely C. P. but for a trace of 
hydrogen) is certainly a novelty. The 
minutest traces of certain impurities 
may have, either for good or for bad, an 
astonishing effect. Having, therefore, a 
metal like iron, fundamentally pure, it 
may be expected that the addition of 
metals equally pure will lead to new 
alloys with new properties. At any rate, 
it thus begs utilization for unique in- 
dustrial purposes. 

Silver, again, is a metal that has its 
problems. The tarnishability of silver, 
particularly to people who live in the 
smoke-enveloped cities of the present day, 
is a time and muscle consuming annoy- 
ance. It is not surprising, then, that a 
prominent company manufacturing silver- 


ware should inquire as to the possibility - 


of adding small quantities of other ele- 
ments to silver, with the idea of lessen- 
ing or eliminating its tendency to tar- 
nish. So far as the writer is aware, no 
work of any kind whatever has been car- 
ried on with such an idea in view, and 
it thus certainly offers opportunities of 
distinct promise. 

Possibly, of all the anxious inquiries 
coming in to this department, those per- 
taining to enamel are the most notable. 
It is extraordinary, the diversity of de- 
mands made by manufacturers for a real- 
ly resistive enamel with which to coat 
their wares, and equally extraordinary is 
the entire inability of manufacturers of 
enamels to respond to their demands. 
One manufacturer desires an enamel for 
coating the malleable iron shells used 
on the Bunsen burners employed in in- 
eandescent gas-lighting mechanisms. The 
enamel used is destroyed by oxidation 
and by the ammonia and sulphur found 
in the gas. Another manufacturer de- 
sires an enamel resistive to the reagents 
used in photography; he manufactures 
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photegraphie machinery and photographic 
trays. Still another is desperately in 
need of a resistive enamel with which to 
coat his storage-battery cells. The art 
of enamelling cooking utensils is prac- 
tised under medieval conditions of super- 
stition and empiricism, and in no instance 
do these cooking utensils even remotely 
approximate the ideal. No ename’ in the 
market intended for the lining of iron or 
steel containing vessels responds to the 
needs of manufacturers. 

Another subject of inquiry almost equal 
in importance to that of enamels is that 
of bleaching agents. We have had to an- 
swer many and grievous letters of inquiry 
from manufacturers desirous of using 
bleaching agents which do not destroy the 
fabries which they bleach. Here is one 
who manufactures annually some thirty 
million yards of antiseptic gauze, and 
here is another who desires to color un- 
finished yarn without bleaching. The 
plaint in each ease is that bleaching 
destroys from twenty-five to thirty per 
cent. of the strength. One anxious in- 
quirer makes horn buttons, and he finds, 
to his chagrin, that while he can perfectly 
bleach his buttons, after passing through 
the laundry they revert to their original 
color. In these and all other bleaching 
processes it may be said that there is no 
bleaching agent of an oxidizing charac- 
ter that does not injure the fabric upon 
which it is employed. Possibly sodium 
perborate is less injurious than any other. 

Still another matter of much con- 
temporary inquiry and anxiety relates to 
the increasing scarcity of wood—par- 
ticularly the hard woods. Many men 
are to-day making and selling composi- 
tion woods made out of wood-waste—for 
the most part sawdust. This sawdust 
is mixed with a binding material, and as 
such is finding its way into the market 
as flooring compositions. Still other men 
manufacture their eomposition wood out 
of waste wood-pulp from the paper- 
factories. Both types of manufacture 
have the regular tribulations of an un- 
perfected process. Composition wood has 
an unquestionable future, but its success 
depends upon the discovery and utiliza- 
tion of a suitable binding material, and 
this I am sure has been found either in 
hakelite, that remarkably strong and re- 
sistive material discovered by Baekeland, 








or by redmanite, a different substance 
which is being developed in our labora- 
tories at the University of Kansas. 
Apart from artificial wood, a _ great 
desideratum is artificial wood for spe- 
cial purposes. Thus, owing to the serious 
depletion of the cork-trees, an artificial 
cork is desired. 

The art of paper-making, into which 
fifty per cent. of material of pine and 
hemlock passes, is, according to cer- 
tain inquiries, by no means in a satis- 
factory condition. Owing to tariff 
conditions, actual and potential, and 
for other reasons, it is necessary now 
to make paper with qualities different 
from these that obtained in the past. 
Thus, a paper is now desired having a 
higher finish on a lighter weight and for 
a less cost; this is as yet an unsolved 
problem. Did the paper- makers but 
know it, the solution of the problems of 
paper manufacture and the provision of 
cheaper paper for all of us that print 
or read, lies in the transformation of the 
nitrogenous waste material and residues 
from the pulp-mills into valuable and 
utilizable chemical substances. It is in- 
credible that in this age of progress fifty 
per cent. of the wood should pass heed- 
lessly down the drains. Composition 
woods and imitation woods are hardly 
more desired than substitute woods. 
There is a certain company that uses 
immense quantities of maple; now, owing 
to the increased scarcity of maple, its 
cost has become prohibitive to that branch 
of manufacture. This company is per- 
suaded that the common gum-tree of the 
Southern States, when properly treated, 
would yield a wood eapable of substitu- 
tion for maple, and it would express 
itself as under infinite obligations to 
any one who would demonstrate this free 
of cost. 

The wood refuse from the sawmills, 
cornstalks, waste paper — indeed, all 
kinds of cellulose refuse are industrially 
convertible into denatured alcohol, and 
consequently many inquiries arrive as 
to the industrial value of such materials. 
For example, one gentleman in Cali- 
fornia has immense deposits of the saw- 
dust of fir and of yellow and sugar pine, 
and all of it beside the way station of a 
railroad; naturally, he desired “ to know 
a thing or two.” The only hamperment 
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to the conversion of wood refuse into 
denatured alcohol is the fact that the 
process is at present in the hands of one 
corporation and its ramifying connec- 
tions; if the holders of wood refuse will 
but “bide a wee” until such time when, 
through the exhaustion of an adequate 
gasoline supply, industrial alcohol be- 
comes inevitable as the source of power 
for automobiles and other power-consum- 
ing mechanisms, they will find their ma- 
terial both useful and valuable. 

Finally, in relation to this business of 
wood supply. there are fiber-making plants 
whose possibilities are hardly more than 
suspected. Down in New Mexico there 
is an immensely plentiful and wide- 
spread form of vegetation known as the 
yucea plant, or, vulgarly, as the “ soap- 
weed ” or “ bear-grass.” This grass yields 
a fiber of remarkable tensile strength and 
quality. The only reason that the fiber- 
making possibilities of the grass have not 
been exploited is because it has not been 
properly investigated by men of scientific 
education and training. Consequently, 


when, there is needed a suitable solvent 
for the gummy matter between the fibers 
or an efficient bleaching agent for the 
fibers themselves, the people interested in 


“ bear-grass ” are as helpless as babes. 

Farther south, in old Mexico, there are 
people worriedly concerned with one of 
the rubber-trees of that region, the 
Castilloa elastica, as to the best method 
of tapping these trees and the subsequent 
management of the milk. In New York 
they are also worried about rubber, for 
they desire to print rubber sheets “as 
per sample, after the cloth has been fin- 
ished”; it seems that the present print- 
ing of rubber rubs off. 

One of the most interesting problems 
as related to fruits concerns the utiliza- 
tion of cull oranges and lemons. “ Culls ” 
are oranges or lemon; that are deformed 
or over-ripe or under-ripe or that are 
slightly bruised. Out of the 30,000 
cars of oranges shipped last year from 
California, the contents of at least 600 
cars were thrown away. In Florida they 
cull at least 50,000 boxes a year, but the 
growers would gladly cull 250,000 boxes 
if they had but a profitable use for them. 
We have recently been highly honored by 
the Florida Citrus Exchange in placing 
with us, at the University of Pittsburgh, 
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this problem for solution. We hope to 
sueceed by preserving the juice of these 
waste oranges in such a way that it does 
not conflict in the slightest degree with 
the pure-food laws. We hope also to 
extract and utilize the oil which the rinds 
contain, the bitter principles underneath 
the rinds, and the citric-acid constituent 
of the juice itself. 

But if the Western coast is interested 
in oranges, it is also interested in oysters. 
In far-away Seattle the oystermen are 
deeply concerned to utilize seience to 
the furtherance of their business. The 
Western oyster is a curious little under- 
sized creature, markedly different in its 
nature and in its ways from the oyster 
of the Eastern coast; for one thing, it 
is hermaphrodite. So different, indeed, 
are the two types of oyster that no 
knowledge gained of the Atlantic oyster 
is applicable to that of the Pacific. The 
Western growers desire not only to in- 
erease the output of the oysters natural 
to that habitat, but as well to transplant 
the Eastern oyster to the Western coast. 

One of the most remarkable inquiries 
from the far West relates to a new use 
for a species of kelp or seaweed, abun- 
dant on the Western Certain 
individuals have succeeded, through long 
experimenting, in emptying its cells and 
in extracting from the cell-walls its 
nauseating taste, in such a fashion that 
they have been able to refill the cell- 
cavities with food products and to make 
of the otherwise worthless sea-kelp a 
valuable food; they desire a market for 
their products, which are kelp-candies, 
jams, and pickles. 

Another set of queries, wholly different 
from those that we have so far considered, 
concerns uses for raw materials. Despite 
the e&tent to which the raw materials 
of manufacture have been exploited and 
segregated in ownership, there still re- 
main deposits valuable but not under- 
stood by the owners. Men wish to know 
what to do with large deposits of oil 
shale near Vermillion, Ohio. Some of 
this rock, a short time ago, caught fire 
and burned continuously for eight weeks. 
A lady in California possesses 350 acres 
of diatomaceous earth valuable for polish- 
ing metals, as mineral wool in cold- 
storage plants, in place of asbestos for 
steam-pipe coverings, as the “dope” for 
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the absorption of nitroglycerin in dyna- 
mite, in the manufacture of fire-proof 
brick, and for many other purposes; she 
wishes to know what she can do with it. 
Over in Utah there exist immense de- 
posits of asphaltic substances whose uses, 
already manifold for varnishes, soaps, 
binding material, will be infinitely ex- 
tended. To such an extent is this im- 
pressed upon certain men that they have 
established with us at the University of 
Kansas a research for this specific object. 

Problems of manufacture in the tradi- 
tional industries swarm in upon us— 
problems that a few years ago were not 
only not worried over, but were not 
known. 

Is it possible to recolor and refinish 
leather? Certainly it is. In the process 
of chrome tanning, the flanks and shoul- 
ders of hides are flat, very, very flat, in 
the mineral tannage employed. The best 
answer I can give to such a question is 
that were I a young chemist seeking an 
arbeit, I should plunge into leather for 
a life’s work. What science does not 
know about leather would fill volumes. 

Shoe-blacking? How to color it, how 
to treat waxes to produce certain results, 
and how to arrive at certain results by 
combining waxes. Is it possible to im- 
prove the art? 

Ink also has its troubles. A man 
wishes to dissolve Ghatti gum and at the 
same time preserve its adhesive proper- 
ties. A lady writes from a town where 
the water is hard, suggesting that we 
should discover a hard-water soap—i. e., 
a soap the curds of which in hard water 
would not stick to the sides of the bath- 
tub, as she says, “ closer than a brother!” 
It merely means the discovery of a soap 
whose calcium and magnesium salts are 
soluble—a legitimate object of research 
with not improbably a successful ending. 

Then there is glue; a certain manu- 
facturer desires a water-proof glue for 
holding down the strips of artificial floor- 
ing to the floor. But this is a mere 
incident; as a matter of fact, if there is 
one substance of which we are densely 
ignorant, chemically, physically, and bio- 
logically, it is glue, and it is therefore 
a real pleasure to announce the establish- 
ment at the University of Pittsburgh of 
a fellowship for an investigation into 
the very fundamentals of glue, which, by 
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the way, involve all colloidal chemistry, 
a new-born branch of chemistry that 
hardly anybody knows anything about. 

Passing rapidly over announceable 
problems as they appear—the dentists are 
desperately in need of a cement that is 
“absolutely” insoluble in the mouth; 
manufacturers of toilet preparations 
need a method of compressing powdered 
pumice, for “mixing it with Portland 
cement is not satisfactory.” The glass- 
makers are eagerly desirous of a method 
of manufacturing a ruby glass in the 
pots, for, as it is and always has been, 
the ruby color of the glass flashes out 
only on one or more reheatings—an ex- 
pensive operation. A certain enormous 
manufactory of artificial cereals in pack- 
ages is seriously concerned with the 
damage to these same packages by rats, 
and it desires, if possible, some method 
of making these packages distasteful to 
rats without conflicting with the pure- 
food laws. Another, equally huge in the 
extent of its manufacture and its opera- 
tions, is embarrassed through the curious 
fact that while grasshoppers will have 
nothing to do with binder-twine made 
of imported flax, they avidly devour the 
domestic product, and with a consequent 
loss of a million a year to the company 
concerned, to say nothing of its loss of 
reputation among the farmers. Manu- 
facturers of pharmaceutical preparations 
long ago found that they could preserve 
the widely used hydrogen peroxide by 
the addition of small quantities of 
acetanelide, ete., but now, under the 
slogan, “ Let the label tell,” they are em- 
barrassed, never imagining that in all 
likelihood the decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide is due to the catalytic influence 
of the small quantities of alkali in the 
glass of the containing vessels. 

On the northern coast of Western 
America the shipping interests need 
an efficient anti-fouling and anti- 
corrosive paint for the hulls of iron 
vessels: they are at present paying 
$2.60 for one and $1.35 for the other, 
and the merits of both are “ alleged.” 
Science has still to discover a paint 
that, once on the hull of an iron 
vessel, will actually and truly prevent 
fouling and corrosion Very interesting 
is the desire of one company to utilize 
its vast deposits of fluor-spar in the 
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manufacture of hydrofluoric acid, the 
only objection to the wide-spread use of 
hydrofluoric acid being the melancholy 
fact that it attacks glass. On the basis 
of contemporary knowledge, however, it 
is easy to indicate methods of coating 
glass that would make it a safe contain- 
ing vessel for hydrofiuoric acid. 

More numerous than any others are in- 
quiries concerning varnish; literally, ev- 
erybody everywhere demands better var- 
nish. The blades of safety razors are a 
subject of some inquiry. The remarkably 
high price of a certain type of these blades 
suggests that the manufacturers thereof 
might readily afford an investigation into 
the steel out of which they are made, 
particularly with a view to making them 
a little less rustable. Why cannot the 
manufacturers of lubricating oils sell 
their product without admixture with 
animal fats, which, in certain types of 
engines, are exceedingly objectionable. 
They will mix in these fats to such an 
extent that it is almost impossible to 
obtain lubricating oils free from them. 
There is no thermo-couple used in indus- 
trial operations that is a satisfactory 
measurer of high temperatures; it is not 
surprising, then, that queries arrive as 
to the possibilities of research for the 
production of high-temperature ther- 
mometers. 

The great business 
bananas, cocoanuts, and so on, from 
the West Indies, leads to the ques- 
tion as to what these transporting com- 
panies do with their immense quantities 
of banana trash, as well as to what use 
they put the husks of cocoanuts. The 
question is easily answered; they do noth- 
ing; and yet this banana trash is a 
valuable product, and the husks of cocoa- 
nuts have at least paper-making possi- 
bilities. "The people of America have 


of transporting 


been so busy buying essential oils and 
perfumes from Europe that they have 
not as yet realized that many plants 
indigenous to their own country possess 


oils of high value whose extraction 
would be profitable; at present these 
plants cover the fields and forests, only 
to sink back into the soil. Let the reader 
who has naturally an interest in such a 
subject look up the price of oil of winter- 
green, and then let him speculate as to 
why he should not plant the berries of 
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the wintergreen under his own hard- 
wood trees, and annually thereafter distil 
the oil from the resulting cvt plants; 
nobody as yet has tried to do this. The 
present practice is the old practice—that 
of sending out people over the country- 
side who ruthiessly pull up the plants 
and extract the oil by means of portable 
stills—naturally an expensive 
structive process. 


and de- 

Among so many inquiries, it is inevi- 
table that there should be some stamped 
with the hall-mark of the old-time “ in- 
ventor.” I am recommended, for ex- 
ample, to a certain mud as a sure cure 
for rattlesnake bite, and to the exploits 
of a certain ancient tramp of Iowa who 
is able to burn out cesspools with a pinch 
of powder. One earnest “inventor” has 
a method of removing the rind of po- 
tatoes, the loss of which in kitchen prac- 
tice exceeds seventeen per cent.; another 
desires to make a shaving cream instead 
of soap; still another has “invented” a 
method of obviating the necessity of 
“licking” postage-stamps and envelopes; 
while a gentleman in the North is 
“nositive” that the study of arterio- 
sclerosis would eliminate old age and 
death. Why do not these ingenious peo- 
ple realize that solid opportunities for 
wealth lie everywhere at hand? Consider 
the fact that it is only necessary to bore 
a small depression in a phonograph record 
at the end of the script to insure that 
the needle will stop the machine without 
the necessity of nervously waiting to 
“turn it off”; since the phonograph peo- 
ple do not know this, it should be “ worth 
money ” to their informant. 

The many and important actual op- 
portunities that lie everywhere at hand 
for applying scientific knowledge and the 
scientific method to the manufacturing 
needs of men make one frankly consider 
why trained and earnest men should de- 
vote laborious days to making diketote- 
trahydroquinazoline or some equally aca- 
demic substance, while on every side these 
men are needed for the accomplishment 
of real achievement in a world of manu- 
facturing waste and ignorance. 

The inquiries listed above are but a 
fraction of those that we might disclose. 
They are illustrative and significant of 
the transformation that is sweeping over 
American industry. 
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BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


N the late May evening the soul of 
| summer had gone suddenly incarnate, 

but the old man, indifferent and 
petulant, thrashed upon his bed. He 
was not used to being ill, and found no 
consolations in weather. Flowers re- 
garded him observantly—one might have 
said critically—from the tables, the 
bureau, the window-sills: tulips, fleurs- 
de-lis, pansies, peonies, and late lilacs, 
for he had a garden-loving wife who 
made the most of “the dull season,” after 
crocuses and daffodils, and before roses. 
But he manifested no interest in flowers; 
less than usual, it must be owned, in 
Patience, his wife. This was a marked 
incident. They had lived together fifty 
years, and she had acquired her share 
of the lessons of marriage, but not that 
ruder one given chiefly to women to 
learn—she had never found herself a 
negligible quantity in her husband’s life. 
She had the profound maternal instinct 
which is so large an element in the love 
of every experienced and tender wife; 
and when Reuben thrashed profanely 
upon his pillows, staring ott of the win- 
dow above the vase of jonquils, without 
looking at her, clearly without thinking 
of her, she swallowed her surprise and 
tolerantly thought: 

“Poor boy! To be a veteran and 
can’t go!” 

Her poor boy, being one-and-eighty, and 
having always had health and her, took 
his disappointment like a boy. He felt 
more outraged that he could not march 
with the other boys to decorate the 
graves to-morrow than he had been, or 
had felt that he was, by some of the im- 
portant troubles of his long and, on the 
whcle, comfortable life. He took it un- 
reasonably; she could not deny that. 
But she went on saying, “Poor boy!” 
as she usually did when he was unreason- 
able. When he stopped thrashing and 
swore no more she smiled at him bril- 
liantly. He had not said anything worse 


than “damn!” But he was a good 
Baptist, and the lapse was memorable. 

“Peter?” he said. “ Just h’ist the cur- 
tain a mite, won’t you? I want to see 
across over to the shop. Has young 
Jabez locked up everything? Somebody’s 
got to make sure.” 

Behind the carpenter’s shop the lush 
tobacco-fields of the Connecticut valley 
were springing healthily. “There ain’t 
as good a crop as there gener'lly is,” the 
old man fretted. 

“Don’t you think so?” replied Pa- 
tience. “ Everybody says it’s better. But 
you ought to know.” 

In the youth and vigor of her no wom- 
an was ever more misnamed. Patient 
she was not, nor gentle, nor adaptable 
to the teeth in the saw of life. Like 
wincing wood, her nature had resented 
it, the whole biting thing. All her gentle- 
ness was acquired, and acquired hard. 
She had fought like a man to endure like 
a woman, to accept, not te writhe and 
rebel. She had not learned easily how 
1o count herself out. Something in the 
sentimentality or even the piety of her 
name had always seemed to her ridic- 
ulous; they both used to have their fun 
at its expense; for some years he called 
her Impatience, degenerating into Imp 
if he felt like it. When Reuben took 
to calling her Peter, she found it rather 
a relief. 

“You'll have to go without me,” he 
said, crossly. 

“T’d rather stay with you,” she urged. 
“Tm not a veteran.” 

“Who'd decorate Tommy then?” de- 
manded the old man. “ You wouldn’t 
give Tommy the go-by, would you?” 

“T never did—did I?” returned the 
wife, slowly. 

“T don’t know’s you did,” replied 
Reuben Oak, after some difficult reflec- 
tion. Patience did not talk about 
Tommy. But she had lived Tommy, so 
she felt, all her married life, ever since 
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she took him, the year-old baby of a 
year-dead first wife who had made Reuben 
artistically miserable. Oh, she had 
“lived Tommy,” God knew. Her own 
baby had died, and there were never any 
more. But Tommy lived and clamored 
at her heart. She began by trying to be a 
good stepmother. In the end she did not 
have to try. Tommy never knew the 
difference; and his father had long since 
forgotten it. She had made him so 
happy that he seldom remembered any- 
thing unpleasant. He was accustomed to 
refer to his two conjugal partners as 
“My wife and the other woman.” 

But Tommy had the blood of a fight- 
ing father, and when the Maine went 
down, and his chance came, he, too, took 
it. Tommy lay dead and nameless in 
the trenches at San Juan. But his fa- 
ther had put up a tall gray slate-stone 
slab for him in the churchyard at home. 
This was close to the baby’s; the baby’s 
was little and white. So the veteran was 
used to “ decorating Tommy” on Memo- 
rial Day. He did not trouble himself 
about the little white gravestone then. 
He had a veteran’s savage jealousy of the 
day that was sacred to the splendid 
heroisms and sacrifices of the sixties. 

“What do they want to go decorating 
all their relations for?” he argued. 
“ Ain’t there three hundred and sixty- 
four days in the year for them?” 

He was militant on this point, and Pa- 
tience did not contend. Sometimes she 
took the baby’s flowers over the day after. 

“Tf you can spare me just as well’s 
not, I'll decorate Tommy to-morrow,” 
she suggested, gently. “ We'll see how 
you feel along by that.” 

“Tommy’s got to be decorated, if I’m 
dead or livin’,” retorted the veteran. 
The soldier father struggled up from his 
pillow, as if he would carry arms for 
his soldier son. Then he fell back weak- 
ly. “I wisht I had my old dog here,” he 
complained, “my dog Tramp. I never 
did like a dog like that dog. Bu* 
Tramp’s dead, too. I don’t believe them 
boys are coming. They’ve forgotten me, 
Peter. You haven’t,” he added, after 
some slow thought. “I don’t know’s you 
ever did, come to think.” 

Patience, in her blue shepherd-plaid 
gingham dress and white apron, was 
standing by the window-—a handsome 
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woman, a dozen years younger than her 
husband; her strong face was geutler than 
most strong faces are—in women. Her 
hair was not yet entirely white, and her lips 
were warm and rich. She had a round 
figure, not overgrown. ‘There were times 
when she did not look over forty. Two 
or three late jonquils that had outlived 
their calendar in a cold spot by a wall 
stood on the window-sill beside her; 
these trembled in the slant, May after- 
noon light. She stroked them in their 
vase, as if they had been frightened or 
hurt. She did not immediately answer 
Reuben, and when she did, it was to 
say abruptly: 

“Here’s the boys! They’re coming— 
the whole of them!—Jabez Trent, and 
old Mr. Succor, and David Swing on 
his crutches. Ill go right out ’n’ let 
them all in.” 

She spoke as if they had been a 
phalanx. Reuben panted upon his pil- 
lows. Patience had shut the door, and it 
seemed to him as if it would never open. 
He pulled at his.gray flannel dressing- 
gown with nervous fingers; they were 
carpenter’s fingers—worn, but supple and 
intelligent. He had on his old red night- 
cap, and he felt the indignity, but he 
did not dare to take the cap off; there 
was too much pain underneath it. 

When Patience opened the door she 
nodded at him girlishly. She had pre- 
ceded the visitors, who followed her with- 
out speaking. 

The veterans filed in slowly—three 
aged, disabled men. One was lame, and 
one was palsied; one was blind, and all 
were deaf. 

“Here they are, Reuben,” said Pa- 
tience Oak. “ They’ve all come to see 
you. Here’s the whole Post.” 

Reuben’s hand went to his red night- 
cap. He saluted gravely. 

The veterans came in with dignity— 
Vavid Swing, and Jabez Trent, and old 
Mr. Succor.: David was the one on 
crutches, but Jabez Trent, with nodding 
head and swaying hand, led old Mr. 
Succor, who could not see. 

Reuben watched them with a species 
of grim triumph. “TI ain’t blind,” he 
thought, “ and I hain’t got the shakin’ pal- 
sy. NorIhain’t come to crutches, either.” 

He weleomed his visitors with a dis- 
tinctly patronizing air. He was conscious 
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of pitying them as much as 2 soldier can 
afford to pity anything. They seemed to 
him very old men. 

“Give ’em chairs, Peter,’ he eom- 
manded. “Give ’em easy chairs. Where’s 
the cushions ?”’ 

“T favor a hard cheer myself,’ replied 
the blind soldier, sitting solid and 
straight upon the stiff bamboo chair into 
which he had been set down by Jabez 
Trent. “I’m sorry to find you so low, 
Reuben Oak.” 

“Low!” exploded the old _ soldier. 
“Why, nothing partikler ails me, I 
hain’t got a thing the matter with me but 
a spell of rheumatics. Il be spry as a 
kitten eatehin’ grasshoppers in a week. 
T can’t march to-morrow—that’s all. It’s 
darned hard luck. How’s your eyesight, 
Mr. Sueeor ?” 

‘Some consider’ble better, sir,” re- 
torted the blind man. “I cale’late to get 
it back. My son’s goin’ to take me to 
a city eye-doctor. I ain’t only seventy- 
eight. I’m too young to be blind. *Tain’t 
as if I was onto crutehes, or I was down 
sick abed. How old are you, Reuben ?”’ 

“ Only eighty-one!” snapped Reuben. 

“ The’s eighty-one last March,” inter- 
polated his wife. 

“ He’s come to a time of life when folks 
do take to their beds,” returned David 
Swing. “ Mebbe you could manage with 
crutches, Reuben, in a few weeks. I’ve 
been on ’em three years, since I was 
seventy-five. I’ve got to feel as if they 
was relations. Folks want me to ride to- 
morrow,” he added, contemptuously, “ but 
I'll march on them erutches to deeorate 
them graves, or I won’t march at all.” 

Now Jabez Trent was the youngest 
of the veterans; he was indeed but sixty- 
eight. He refrained from mentioning 
this fact. He felt that it was indelicate 
to boast of it. His jerking hand moved 
over toward the bed, and he laid it on 
Reuben’s with a fine gesture. 

“You'll be rownd—you’ll be round be- 
fore you know it,” he shouted. 

“T ain’t deef,”’ interrupted Reuben, 
“like the rest of you.” But the palsied 
man, hearing not at all, shouted on: 

“You always had grit, Reuben, more’n 
most of ns. You stood more, you was 
under fire more, you never was afraid 
of anythinge— What's rheumatics? 
‘Tain’t Antietam.” 


“Nor it ain’t Bull Run,” rejoined 
Reuben. He lifted his red nightcap from 
his head. “Let it ache!” he said. “It 
ain’t Gettysburg.” 

“It seems to me,” suggested Jabez 
Trent, “that Reuben he’s under fire just 
about now. He ain’t used to bein’ dis- 
abled. It appears to me he’s fightin’ this 
matter the way a soldier ‘d oughter. 
Comrades, I move he’s entitled to pro- 
motion for military conduct. He’d rather 
than sympathy—wouldn’t you, Reuben?” 

“I don’t feel to deserve it,” muttered 
Reuben. “I swore to-day. Ask my wife.” 

“No, he didn’t!” blazed Patience Oak. 
“He never said a thing but ‘damn.’ He’s 
getting tired, though,” she added, under 
breath. “ He ain’t. very well.” She deli- 
eately brushed the foot of Jabez Trent 
with the toe of her slipper. 

“TI guess we'd better not set any 
longer,” observed Jabez Trent. The three 
veterans rose like one soldier. Reuben 
felt that their visit had not been what he 
expected. But he could not deny that he 
was tired out; he wondered why. He 
beckoned to Jabez Trent, who, shaking 
and coughing, bent over him. 

“You'll see the boys don’t forget to 
decorate Tommy, won’t you?” he asked, 
eagerly. Jabez could not hear much 
of this, but he got the word Tommy, 
and nodded. 

The three old men saluted silently, and 
when Reuben had put on his nighteap 
he found that they had all gone. Only 
Patience was in the room, standing by the 
jonquils, in her blue gingham dress and 
white apron. 

“Tired? she asked, comfortably. 
“T’ve mixed you up an egg-nog. Think 
you could take it?” 

“They didn’t stay long,” complained 
the old man. “It don’t seem to amount 
to much, does it?” 

“Yon’ve punched your pillows all to 
pudding-stones,” observed Patience Oak. 
“Let me fix ’em a little.” 

“T won’t be fussed over!” cried Reuben, 
angrily. He gave one of his pillows a 
pettish push, and it went half across the 
room. Patience picked it up without 
remark. Reuben Oak held out a con- 
trite hand. 

“Peter, come here!” he commanded. 
Patience, with her maternal smile, 
obeyed. 
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“ You stay, Peter, anyhow. Folks don’t 
amount to anything. It’s you, Peter.” 

Patience’s eyes filled. But she hid them 
on the pillow beside him—he did not 
know why. She put up one hand and 
stroked his cheek. 

“ Just as if I was a johnnyquil,” said 
the old man. He laughed, and grew 
quiet, and slept. But Patience did not 
move. She was afraid of waking him. 
She sat crouched and crooked on the edge 
of the bed, uncomfortable and happy. 


Out on the street, between the house 
and the carpenter’s shop, the figures of 
the veterans bent against the perspective 
of young tobacco. They walked feebly. 
Old Mr. Succor shook his head: 

“Tooks like he’d never see another 
Decoration Day. He’s some considerable 
sick—an’ he ain’t young.” 

“He’s got grit, though,” urged Jabez 
Trent. 

“ He’s pretty old,” sighed David Swing. 
“ He’s consider’ble older ’n we be. He’d 
ought to be prepared for his summons 
any time at his age.” 

“We'll be decorating him, I guess, 
come next year,” insisted old Mr. Succor. 
Jabez Trent opened his mouth to say 
something, but he coughed too hard 
to speak. 

“T’d like to look at Reuben’s crop as 
we go by,” remarked the blind man. 
“He’s lucky to have the shop ’n’ the 
crop too.” 

The three turned aside to the field, 
where old Mr. Sucecor appraised the im- 
mature tobacco leaves with seeing fingers. 

“ Connecticut’s a great State!” he cried. 

“ And this here’s a great town,” echoed 
David Swing. “Look at the quota we 
sent—nigh a full company. And we had 
a great colonel,” he added, proudly. “I 
eale’late he’d been major-general if it 
hadn’t ’a’ been for that infernal shell.” 

“Boys,” said Jabez Trent, slowly, 
“Memorial Day’s a great day. It’s up 
to us to keep it that way— Boys, we're 
all that’s left of the Charles Darling- 
ton Post.” 

“That’s a fact,” observed the blind 
soldier, soberly. 

“ That’s so,” said the lame one, softly. 

The three did not talk any more; they 
walked past the tobacco-field thought- 
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them. These recognized the veterans 
with marked respect, and with some 
perplexity. What! Only old blind Mr. 
Succor? Just David Swing on his 
crutches, and Jabez Trent with the 
shaking palsy? Only those poor, fa- 
miliar persons whom one saw every day, 
and did not think much about on any 
other day? Heroes? These plain, ob- 
scure old men? Heroes? 


So it befell that Patience Oak “ deco- 
rated Tommy ” for his father that Memo- 
rial Day. The year was 1909. The inci- 
dent of which we have to tell occurred 
twelve months thereafter, in 1910. These, 
as I have gathered them, are the facts: 

Time, to the old, takes an unnatural 
pace, and Reuben Oak felt that the year 
had sprinted him down the race-track 
of life; he was inclined to resent his 
eighty-second March birthday as a per- 
sonal insult; but April cried over him, 
and May laughed at him, and he had 
acquired a certain grim reconciliation 
with the laws of fate by the time that 
the nation was summoned to remember 
its dead defenders upon their latest an- 
niversary. This resignation was the 
easier because he found himself unex- 
pectedly called upon to fill an extraordi- 
nary part in the drama and the pathos 
of the day. 

He slept brokenly the night before, 
and waked early; it was scarcely five 
o'clock. But Patience, his wife, was al- 
ready awake, lying quietly upon her pil- 
low, with straight, still arms stretched 
down beside him. She was careful not 
to disturb him. Patience had the genius 
of love. She was endowed with love as 
a great poet is by song, or a musician 
by harmony, or an artist by color 
or form. She loved supremely, but her 
husband had never found it out. They 
were two plain people—a carpenter and 
his wife, plodding along the Connecticut 
valley industriously, with the ideals of 
their kind: to be true to their marriage 
vows, to be faithful to their children, to 
pay their debts. There were times when 
it occurred to Patience that she took 
more care of Reuben than Reuben did of 
her; but she dismissed the matter with a 
phrase common in her class, and cover- 
ing for women most of the perplexity of 
married life: “ You know what men are.” 
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On the morning of which we speak, 
Reuben Oak had a blunt perception of 
the fact that it was kind im his wife to 
take such pains not to wake him till he 
got ready to begin the tremendous day 
before him; she always was considerate 
if he did not sleep well. He put down 
his hand and took hers with a sudden 
grasp, where it lay gentle and still be- 
side him. 

“ Well, Peter,” he said, kindly. 

“Yes, dear,’ said Patience, instantly. 
“ Feeling all right for to-day ?”’ 

“Fine,” returned Reuben. “I don’t 
know when I’ve felt so spry.. Pll get right 
up ’n’ dress.” 

“ Would you mind staying where you 
are till I get your coffee heated?” asked 
Patience, eagerly. “ You know how much 
stronger you always are if you wait for 
it. I'll have it on the heater in no time.” 

“T ean’t wait for coffee to-day,” flashed 
Reuben. “I’m the best judge of what 
I need.” 

“ Very well,” said Patience, in a disap- 

pointed tone. For she had learned the 
final lesson of married life—not to op- 
pose an obstinate man for his own good. 
jut she slipped into her wrapper and 
made the coffee, nevertheless. When she 
came back with it, Reuben was lyimg on 
the bed in his flannels, with a comforter 
over him; he looked pale, and held out 
his hand impatiently for the coffee. 

His feverish eyes healed-as he watched 
her moving about the room. He thought 
how young and pretty her neck was when 
she splashed the water on it. 

“ Goim’ to wear your black dress?” he 
asked. “ That’s right. I’m glad you are. 
I'll get up pretty soon.” 

“Tl bring, you all your clothes,” she 
said. “Don’t you get a mite tired. I'll 
move up everything for you. Your uni- 
form’s all cleaned and pressed. Don’t 
you do a thing!” 

She brushed her thick hair with up- 
raised, girlish arms, and got out her black 
serge dress and a white tie. He lay and 
watched her thoughtfully. 

“Peter,” he said, unexpectedly, “how 
long is it sinmee we was married ?’”’ 

* Forty-nine years,” answered Patience, 
promptly. “ Fifty, come next September.” 

“ What a little creatur’ you were, Peter 
—just a slip of a girl! And how you did 
take hold—Tommy and everything.” 
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“I was ‘most twenty,” observed Pa- 
tience, with dignity. 

“You made a powerful good step- 
mother all the same,” mused Reuben. 
“You did love Tommy, to beat all.” 

“T was fond of Tommy,” answered 
Patience, quietly. “He was a niece lit- 
tle fellow.” 

“And then there was the baby, Pa- 
tience. Pity we lost the baby! I guess 
you took that harder ’n I did, Peter.” 

Patience made no reply. 

“She was so dreadful young, Peter. I 
can’t seem to remember how she looked. 
Can you? Pity she didn’t live! You’d 
’a’ liked a daughter round the house, 
wouldn’t you, Peter? Say, Peter, we’ve 
gone through a good deal, haven’t we 
—you ’n’ me? The war ’n’ all that— 
and the two children. But there’s one 
thing, Peter—’ 

Peter came over to him quietly, and 
sat down on the side of the bed. She 
was half dressed, and her still beautiful 
arms went around him. 

“You'll tire yourself all out thinking, 
Reuben. You won’t be able to decorate 
anybody if you ain’t careful.” 

“What I was goin’ to say was this,” 
persisted Reuben. “ I’ve always had you, 
Peter. And you’ve had me. I don’t 
count so much, but I’m powerful fond of 
you, Peter. You're all I’ve got. Seems 
as if I eouldn’t set enough by you, some- 
how or nuther.” 

The old man hid his face upon her 
soft neck. 

“There, there, dear!” said Patience. 
“Don’t you think you’d better be get- 
ting dressed, Reuben? The procession’s 
going to start pretty early. Folks are 
moving up and down the street. Every- 
body’s got flowers— See?’ 

Reuben looked out of the window and 
over the pansy-bed with brilliant, dry 
eyes. His wife could see that he was 
keeping back the thing that he thought 
most about. She hurried his break- 
fast and brought the tray to him. He 
ate because she asked him to, but his 
hands shook. It seemed as if he clung 
wilfully to the old topie, escaping the 
new as long as he could, to ramble on. 

“You've been a dreadfully amiable 
wife, Peter. I don’t believe I could have 
got along with any other kind of woman.” 
“T didn’t used to be amiable, Reuben. 
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L wasn’t born so. I used to take things 
hard. Don’t you remember?’ 

But Reuben shook his head. 

“No, I don’t. I can’t seem to think 
of any time you wasn’t that way. Sho! 
How ’d you get to be so, then, I’d like 
to know?” 

“Oh, just by loving, I guess,’ 
Patience Oak. 

“ We've marched along together a good 
while,” answered the old man, brokenly. 

Unexpectedly he held out his hand, and 
she grasped it; his was cold and weak; 
but hers was warm and strong. In a dull 
way the divination came to him—if one 
may speak of a dull divination—that she 
had always been the strength and the 
warmth of his life. Suddenly it seemed 
to him a very long life. Now it was as 
if he foreed himself to speak, as he would 
have charged at Fredericksburg. He felt 
as if he were climbing against breast- 
works when he said: 

“T was the oldest of them all, Peter. 
And I was sickest, too. They all expected 
to come an’ decorate me to-day.” Pa- 
tienee nodded, without a word. 

“T wouldn’t of believed it, Peter; would 
you? Old Mr. Suecor he had such good 
health. Who’d thought he’d tumble down 
the cellar stairs? If Mis’ Succor ’d be’n 
like you, Peter, he wouldn’t had the 
chance to tumble: I never would of 
thought of David Swing’s havin’ pneu- 
monia—would you, Peter? Why, in 62 
he slept onto the ground in peltin’, 
drenchin’ storms an’ never sneezed. He 
was powerful well ’n’ tough, David was. 
And Jabez! Poor old Jabez Trent! I 
liked him the best of the lot, Peter. 
Didn’t you? He was sorry for me when 
they come here that day an’ I couldn’t 
march along of them. . .. And now, 
Peter, I’ve got to go an’ decorate them. 

“Tm the last livin’ survivor of the 
Charles Darlington Post,” added the 
veteran. “I’m going to apply to the 
Department Commander to let me keep 
it up. I guess I can manage someways. 
I won’t be dishanded. Let ’em disband 
me if they ean! Id like to see ’em do 
it. Peter? Peter!” 

“Til help you into your uniform,” 
said Patience. “It’s all brushed and 
nice for you.” 

She got him to his swaying feet, and 
dressed him, and the two went to the 
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window that looked upon the flowers. 
The garden blurred yellow and white and 
purple—a dash of blood-red among the 
late tulips. Patience had plucked and 
picked for Memorial Day, she had gath- 
ered and given, and yet she could not 
strip her garden. She looked at it lov- 
ingly. She felt as if she stood in pansy 
lights and iris air. 

“ Peter,” said the veteran, hoarsely, 
“they’re all gone, my girl. Everybody’s 
gone but you. You’re the only comrade 
I’ve got left, Peter. . And, Peter, lL 
want to tell you—I seem to understand 
it this morning. Peter, you're the best 
eomrade of ’em all.” 

“That’s worth it,” said Patience, in 
a strange tone—“ that’s worth the—high 
eost of living.” 

She lifted her head. She had an 
exalted look. The thoughtful pansies 
seemed to turn their faces toward her. 
She felt that they understood her. Did 
it matter whether Reuben understood 
her or not? It oecurred to her that it 
was not so important, after all, whether 
a man understood his wife, if he only 
loved her. Women fussed too much, she 
thought. If you loved a man you must 
take him as he was. Better any fate 
than to battle with the man you love for 
what he did not give, or could not give. 

“T ’most wish ’t you could march along 
of me,” muttered Reuben Oak. “ But 
you ain’t a veteran.” 

“T don’t know about that.” Patience 
shook her head, smiling, but it was a 
sober smile. 

“Tommy can’t march,” added Reuben. 
“ He ain’t here; nor he ain’t in the grave- 
yard either. There’s only one other per- 
son I’d like to have go along of me. 
That’s my old dog—my dog Tramp. 
That dog thought a sight of me. The 
United States army couldn’t have kep’ 
him away from me. But Tramp’s dead. 
I don’t know when I’ve thought of 
Tramp before. Where’s he buried, Peter? 
Oh yes, come to think, he’s under the 
big chestnut. Wonder we never dec- 
orated him, Peter.” 

“T have,” confessed Patience. “I’ve 
done it quite a number of times. 
Reuben—Listen! I guess we’ve got to 
hurry. Seems to me I hear—” 

“You hear drums,” interrupted the 
old soldier. Suddenly he flared like light- 
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wood on a camp-fire, and, before his wife 
could speak again, he had blazed out of 
the house. 


The day had a certain unearthly 
beauty—most of our Memorial Days do 
have. Sometimes they scorch a little, 
and the processions wilt and lag. But 
this one, as we remember, had the climate 
of a happier world and the temperature 
of a day created for marching men—old 
soldiers who had left their youth and 
strength behind them, and who were 
feebler than they knew. 

The Connecticut valley is not an emo- 
tional part of the map, but the town was 
alight with a suppressed feeling, intense, 
and hitherto unknown to the citizens. 
They were graver than they usually were 
on the national anniversary which had 
come to mean remembrance for the old 
and indifference for the young. There 
was no baseball in the village that day. 
The boys joined the procession soberly. 
The crowd was large but thoughtful. It 
had collected chiefly outside of the Post 
hall, where four old soldiers had valiantly 
sustained their dying organization for 
now two or three astonishing years. 

The band was outside, below the steps; 
it played the “ Star-spangled Banner ” and 
“John Brown’s Body” while it waited. 
For some reason there was a delay in the 
ceremonies. It was rumored that the 
chaplain had not come. ~ Then it went 
about that he had been summoned to a 
funeral, and would meet the procession 
at the churchyard. The chaplain was the 
pastor of the Congregational church. 
The regimental chaplain, he who used to 
pray for the dying boys after battle, had 
joined the vanished veterans long ago. 
The band struck up “ My Country, ’tis of 
Thee!” The crowd began to press toward 
the steps of the Post hall and to sway 
to and fro restlessly. 

Then slowly there emerged from the 
hall, and firmly descended the steps, the 
Charles Darlington Post of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. People held their 
breaths, and some sobbed. They were 
not all women, either. 

Erect, with fiery eyes, with haughty 
head—shrunken in his old uniform, but 
carrying it proudly—one old man walked 
out. The crowd parted for him, and he 
looked neither to the right nor to the 


left, but he fell into the military step 
and began to march. In his aged arms 
he carried the flag of the Post. The 
military band preceded him, softly play- 
ing “Mine eyes have seen the glory,” 
while the crowd formed into procession 
and followed him. From the whole coun- 
tryside people had assembled, and the 
throng was considerable. 

They came out into the street and 
turned toward the churchyard—the old 
soldier marching alone. They had begged 
him to ride, though the distance was 
small. But he had obstinately refused. 

“This Post has always marched,” he 
had replied. 

Except for the military music and the 
sound of moving feet or wheels, the street 
was perfectly still. No person spoke to 
any other. The veteran marched with 
proud step. His gray head was high. 
Once he was seen to put the flag of his 
company to his lips. A little behind him 
the procession had instinctively fallen 
back and left a certain space. One could 
not help the feeling that this was oc- 
cupied. But they who filled it, if such 
there had been, were invisible to the eye 
of the body. And the eyes of the soul are 
not possessed by all men. 

Now the distance, as we have said, 
was short, and the old soldier was so 
exalted that it had not occurred to him 
that he could be fatigued. It was an 
astonishing sensation to him when he 
found himself unexpectedly faint. 


Patience Oak, for some reasons of her 
own hardly clear to herself, did not join 
the procession. She chose to walk abreast 
of it, at the side, as near as possible, with- 
out offense to the ceremonies, to the 
solitary figure of her husband. She was 
pacing through the grass, at the edge of 
the sidewalk—falling as well as she could 
into the military step. In her plain, old- 
fashioned black dress, with the fleck of 
white at her throat, she had a statuesque, 
unmodern look. Her fine features were 
charged with that emotion which any ex- 
pression would have weakened. Her arms 
were heaped with flowers—bouquets and 
baskets and sprays; spirea, lilacs, flower- 
ing almond, peonies, pansies, all the 
glory of her garden that opening summer 
returned to her care and _ tenderness. 
She was tender with everything—a man, 
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a child, an animal, a flower. Everything 
blossomed for her, and rested in her, and 
yearned toward her. The emotion of the 
day and of the hour seemed incarnate in 
her. She embodied in her strong and 
sweet personality all that blundering man 
has wrought on tormented woman by the 
savagery of war. She remembered what 
she had suffered—a young, incredulous 
creature, on the margin of life, avid of 
happiness, believing in joy, and drowning 
in her love for that one man, her hus- 
band. She thought of the slow news 
after slaughtering battles—how she wait- 
ed for the laggard paper in the country 
town; she remembered that she dared not 
read the head-lines when she got them, 
but dropped, choking and praying God 
to spare her, before she glaneed. Even 
now she could feel the wet paper against 
her raining cheek. Then her heart leap- 
ed back, and she thought of the day when 
he marched away—his arms, his lips, his 
groans. She remembered what the dregs 
of desolation were, and mortal fear of 
unknown fate; the rack of the imagina- 
tion; and inquisition of the nerve—the 
pangs that no man-soldier of them all 
could understand. “It comes on women 
—war,” she thought. 

Now, as she was stepping aside to 
avoid crushing some young white elover- 
blossoms in the grass where she was walk- 
ing, she looked up and wondered if she 
were going blind, or if her mind were 
giving way. 

The vaeant space behind the solitary 
veteran trembled and palpitated before 
her vision, as if it had been peopled. By 
what? By whom? Patience was no oe- 
eultist. She had never seen an appari- 
tion in her life. She felt that if she had 
not lacked a mysterious, unknown gift, 
she should have seen spirits, as men 
marching, now. But she did not see them. 
She was aware of a tremulous, nebulous 
struggle in the empty air, as of figures 
that did not form, or of sights from which 
her eyes were holden. Ah—what? She 
gasped for the wonder of it. Who was 
it that followed the veteran, with the 
dumb, delighted fidelity that one race 
only knows, of all created? For a wild 
instant this sane and sensible woman 
could have taken oath that Reuben Oak 
was accompanied on his march by his 


old dog, his dead dog, Tramp. If it had 
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been Tommy— Or if it had been Jabez 
Trent— And where were they who had 
gone into the throat of death with him 
at Antietam, at Bull Run, at Fair Oaks, 
at Malvern Hill? But there limped along 
behind Reuben only an old, forgotten dog. 

This quaint delusion (if delusion we 
must call it) aroused her attention, which 
had wavered from her husband, and con- 
centrated it upon him afresh. Suddenly 
she saw him stagger. 

A dozen persons started, but the wife 
sprang and reached him first. As she 
did this, the ghost dog vanished from be- 
fore her. Only Reuben was there, march- 
ing alone, with the unpeopled space be- 
tween him and the procession. 

“Leave go of me!” he gasped. Pa- 
tience quietly grasped him by the arm, 
and fell into step beside him. In her 
heart she was terrified. 

“T’ll march to decorate the Post—and 
Tommy—if I drop dead for it!” panted 
Reuben Oak. 

“Then I shall march beside you,” an- 
swered Patience. 

“ What ‘Il folks say?” eried the old sol- 
dier, in veal anguish. 

“They'll say I’m where I belong. 
Reuben! Reuben! JT ve earned the 
right to.” 

He contended no more, but yielded to 
her—in fact, gladly, for he felt too weak 
to stand alone. Inspiring him, and sup- 
porting him, and yet seeming (such was 
the sweet womanliness of her) to lean on 
him, Patience marched with him before 
the people; and these saw her through 
blurred eyes, and their hearts saluted her. 
With every step she felt that he strength- 
ened. She was conscious of endowing 
him with her own vitality. 

So the veteran and his wife came on 
together to the cemetery, with the flags 
and the flowers. 

In the churchyard it was pleasant and 
expectant. The morning was cool, and 
the sun climbed gently. Not a flower had 
wilted; they looked as if they had been 
planted and were growing on the graves. 
When they had come to these, Patience 
Oak held back. She would not take from 
the old soldier his precious right. She 
did not offer to help him “ decorate ” any- 
body. His trembling fingers clutched at 
the flowers as if he had been handling 
shot or nails. His breath came short. 
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“ Hadn’t you better sit down and rest ?” 
she whispered. But he paid no atten- 
tion to her, and crawled from mound 
to mound. She perceived that it was his 
will to leave the new-made graves until 
the others had been remembered. Then 
he tottered across the cemetery with the 
flowers that he had saved for David 
Swing and old Mr. Succor and Jabez 
Trent, and the cheeks of the Charles 
Darlington Post were wet. Last of all 
he “ decorated Tommy.” 

As his sacred task drew to its end 
he grew remote, elate, and solemn. It 
was as if he were transfigured into some- 
thing strange and holy. A village car- 
penter? A Connecticut tobacco-planter ? 
Rather, say, the glory of the nation, the 
guardian of a great trust, proudly car- 
ried, and honored to its end. 

Taps were sounding over the old graves 
and the new, when the veteran slowly 
sank to one knee and toppled over. Pa- 
tience, when she got her arms about him, 
saw that he had fallen across the mound 
where he had decorated Tommy with her 
white lilacs. Beyond lay the baby. The 
wife sat down on the little grave and 
drew the old man’s head upon her lap. 

“You shall not die!” she said. 

She gathered him and poured her pow- 
erful being upon him—breath, warmth, 
will, prayer, who could say what it was? 
She felt as if she took hold of tremendous, 
unseen forees and moved them by un- 
known powers. 

The flag had fallen from his arms at 
last; he had clung to it till now. The 
chaplain reverently lifted it and laid it 
at his feet. 

Once his white lips moved, and the 
people hushed to hear what outburst of 
patriotism would issue from them—what 
tribute to the cause that he had fought 
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for, what final apdstrophe to his country 
or his flag. 


“Peter?” he called, feebly. “ Peter!” 


But Peter had said he should not die. 
And Peter knew. Had not she always 
known what he should do, or what he 
could? He lay upon his bed peacefully 
when, with tears and smiles, in reverence 
and in wonder, they had brought him 
home—and the flag of the Post, too. 
By a gesture he had asked to have it 
hung upon the foot-board of his bed. 

He turned his head upon his pillow 
and watched his wife with wide, reflect- 
ing eyes. It was a long time before she 
would let him talk; in fact, the May 
afternoon was slanting to dusk before he 
tried to cross her tender will about that 
matter. When he did, it was to say 
only this: 

“Peter? I was goin’ to decorate the 
baby. I meant to when I took that turn.” 

Peter nodded. 

“Tt’s all done, Reuben.” 

“And, Peter? I’ve had the queerest 
notions about my old dog Tramp to-day. 
I wonder if there’s a johnnyquil left to 
decorate him?” 

“Tl go and see,” said Peter. ut 
when she had come back he had forgotten 
Tramp and the johnnyquil. 

“Peter,” he muttered, “this has been 
a great day.” He gazed solemnly at 
the flag. 

Patience regarded him poignantly. 
With a stricture at the heart she thought: 

“He has grown old fast since yester- 
day.” Then joyously the elderly wife 
cried out upon herself: “ But I am young! 
He shall have all my youth. I’ve got 
enough for two—and strength!” 

She crept beside him and laid her warm 
cheek to his. 
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The Iron Woman 


A NOVEL 
BY MARGARET DELAND 


CHAPTER XXXII 

T was not a confession; it was a state- 

| ment. In the next distressing hour, 

during which Robert Ferguson suc- 
ceeded in drawing the facts from Blair’s 
sister, there was not the slightest con- 
sciousness of wrong-doing. Over and 
over, with soft stubbornness, she assert- 
ed her conviction: “It was right to do 
it. Mamma wanted to give the money to 
lair. But she couldn’t write her name. 
So I wrote it for her. It was right to 
do it.” 

“ Nannie,” her old friend said, in de- 
spair, “don’t you know what the law 
calls it, when one person imitates an- 
other person’s handwriting for such 
a purpose ?” 

“You can call it anything you want 
to,” she said, passionately. “J call it 
carrying out Mamma’s wishes. And I 
would do it over again this minute.” 

Robert Ferguson was speechless with 
dismay. To find rigidity in this meek 
mind, was as if, through layers of velvet, 
through fold on fold of yielding dulness 
that gave at the slightest touch, he had 
suddenly, at some deeper pressure, felt, 
under the velvet, granite! 

“Tt was right,” she said, fiercely, trem- 
bling all over, “it was right, because it 
was necessary. Oh, what do your laws 
amount to, when it comes to dying? 
When it comes to a time like that! She 
was dying—you don’t seem to under- 
stand—Mamma was dying! And she 
wanted Blair to have that money; and 
just because she hadn’t the strength to 
write her name, you would let her wish 
fail. Of course I wrote it for her! Yes; 
I know what you call it. But what 
do I care what it is called, if I car- 
ried out her wish and gave Blair the 
money she wanted him to have? Now 
he has got it, and nobody can take it 
away from him.” 
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Mr. Ferguson looked over at his niece 
and shook his head; how were they to 
make her understand? “ Nannie,” he 
said, “Blair can’t keep this money. 
When he understands that it isn’t his, 
he will hand it back to the estate, and 
then it will come to you.” 

“To me?” she said, astounded. And 
he explained that she was her step- 
mother’s residuary legatee. She looked 
blank, and he told her the meaning of 
the term. 

“TI understand that the estate is going 
to meet the bequests with a fair balance, 
—and as that balance will come to you, 
this money you gave to Blair will be 
yours, too.” 

She had been standing, with Elizabeth’s 
pitying arms about her; but at the shock 
of his explanation she seemed to col- 
lapse. She sank down in a chair, pant- 
ing: “It wasn’t necessary! I could 
have just given it to him.” 

Later, when Robert Ferguson was 
walking home with his niece, he, too, 
said grimly: “ No; it ‘ wasn’t necessary,’ 
as she says, poor child! She could have 
given it to him; just as she will give 
it to him, now. Well, well, to think 
of that mouse, Nannie, upsetting the 
lion’s plans!” 

Elizabeth was silent. 

“What I can’t understand,” he rumi- 
nated, “is how that signature could pass 
at the bank; a girl like Nannie able 
to copy a signature so that a bank would 
not detect it!” 

“She has always copied Mrs. Mait- 
land’s writing,” Elizabeth said; “that 
last week Mrs. Maitland said she could 
not tell the difference herself.” 

Robert Ferguson looked perfectly in- 
eredulous; “It’s astounding!” he said; 
“ and it would be impossible,—if it hadn’t 
happened. Well, come along home with 
me, Elizabeth. I think Id better tell 
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you just how the matter stands, so that 
you can explain it to Blair. I don’t care 
to see him myself—if I can help it. But 
in the matter of transferring the money 
to the estate, we must keep Nannie’s 
name out of it, and I want you to tell 
him how he and I must patch it up.” 

“When he returns it, I suppose the 
executors will give it at once to Da- 
vid?” she said. 

“Of course not. It will belong to the 
estate. Women have no financial moral 
sense !” 

“Oh,” Elizabeth said; and pondered. 

Just as he was pulling out his latch- 
key to open his front door, she spoke 
again: “If Nannie gives it back to him, 
Blair will have to send it to David, 
won't he?’ 

“T ean’t go into Mr. Blair Maitland’s 
ideals of honor,” her unele said dryly. 
“ Legally, if Nannie chooses to make 
him a gift, he has a right to keep it.” 

She made no reply. She sat down at 
the library table opposite him, and lis- 
tened without comment to the informa- 
tion whieh he desired her to convey to 
Blair. But long before she got home, 
Blair had had the information. .. . 

Nannie, left to herself, after that dis- 
tressing interview, sat there in Mrs. 
Maitland’s desolate room, with her face 
hidden in her hands. She needn’t have 
done it. That was her first clear 
thought. The strain of that dread- 
ful hour alone in the dining-room, with 
Death behind the locked door, had 
been unnecessary! As she realized 
how unnecessary, she felt a resentment 
that was almost anger, at such a waste 
of pain. Then into the resentment crept 
a little fright. Mr. Ferguson’s words 
about wrong-doing began to have mean- 
ing. “ Of course it was against the law,” 
she told herself, “ but it was not wrong,— 
there is a difference.” It was incredible 
to her that Mr. Ferguson did not see the 
difference. Then it occurred to her that 
she had better go at once to the River 
House, and tell her brother the whole 
story. “If Mr. Ferguson is goimg to 
make a fuss, Blair had better pay the 
money back right off; I'll give it to him 
the minute it comes to me; but he will 
know what to do now.” 

She ran up-stairs to her own room, 
and began to dress to go out, but she 


was so nervous that her fingers were all 
thumbs; “I don’t want Elizabeth to tell 
him,” she said to herself; and tried to 
hurry, dropping her hat-pin and mis- 
laying her gloves; “oh, where is my 
veil!” she said, frantically. 

She was just leaving her room when 
she heard Blair’s voice in the lower hall: 
“Nancy! Where are you?” 

“Tm coming,” she called back; and 
came running down-stairs. “Oh, Blair 
dear,” she said, “I want to see you so 
much!” By that time she was on the 
verge of tears, and the flush of worry 
in her cheeks made her so pretty that 
her brother looked at her appreciatively. 

“Black is mighty becoming to you, 
Naney. Nannie dear, I have something 
to tell you. Come into the parlor!” His 
voice, as he put his arm around her and 
drew her into the room, had a ring in it 
which caught hér attention, in spite of 
her own preoccupation. “ Sit down!” he 
commanded; and then, standing in front 
of her, his handsome face alert, he told 
her that he had made up his min¢ not 
to contest his mother’s will. “I pitched 
up a penny,” he said, gaily; “I was sick 
and tired of the uncertainty. ‘ Heads, I 
fight; tails, I cave” It came down tails,” 
he said, with a half-sheepish laugh. 
“ Well, it will please Elizabeth if I don’t 
fight. I will go into business. [I can get 
a partnership in Haines’s office. He is a 
stock-broker, you know.” 

Nannie’s attention had flagged; in the 
nature of things, she could not understand 
how important this decision was, nor was 
she interested to know how far he had 
been influenced, by the flip of a penny, to 
abide by his reluctant conviction that 
in any effort to break the will, legal odds 
would be heavily against him. In fact, 
he hardly knew himself how much the 
hopelessness of litigation weighed in that 
penny judgment, for he was perfectly 
sincere in his reluctance to take any 
step which might indicate a contempt for 
his mother’s late (if inadequate) repent- 
ance. So, thanks to the penny, he was 
going to accept it, and make his own 
fortune. He was going to stand on his 
own legs! He was going to buy Eliza- 
beth’s interest in him and his affairs— 
buy even her admiration—by making 
the sacrifice of not fighting for his rights. 
Tt was the fervor of sacrifice that brought 
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him, glowing, to tell his sister of his 
decision. When he had finished, he wait- 
ed for her outburst of approval. 

But she only nodded nervously; 
“Blair,” she said, “Mr. Ferguson says 
you’ve got to give back that money; 
Mamma’s check, you know.” 

“ What?” Blair said; he had sauntered 
over to the piano, and as he spoke he 
struck a crashing octave; “ what on earth 
do you mean ?” 

“ Well, he—I—” it had not occurred to 
Nannie that it would be difficult to tell 
Blair, but suddenly it seemed impossi- 
ble. “You see, Mamma didn’t exactly-— 
sign the—the check.” 

“What are you talking about?” Blair 
said, suddenly attentive. 

“She wanted you to have the money,” 
Nannie began, faintly. 

“Of course she did; but what do you 
mean about not’ signing the check ‘ ex- 
actly ’?” In his bewilderment, which was 
not yet alarm, he took hold of her arm, 
and shook it, laughing; “ Nancy, what 
is all this stuff ?”’ 

“JT—I did it—for her,” Nannie said. 

“Did what ?” 

“ Signed it.” 

“Nannie, I don’t understand you; do 
you mean that Mother made you endorse 
that certificate? Nancy, for Heaven’s sake, 
talk straight!” He was uneasy now; 
perhaps some ridiculous legal complica- 
tion had arisen. “Some of their ever- 
lasting red tape! Fortunately, I’ve 
got the money all right,” he said to 
himself, dryly. 

“ She wrote the first part of it,” Nannie 
began, stammering with the difficulty of 
explaining what had seemed so simple; 
“but she hadn’t the strength to sign her 
name, so I—did it for her.” 

Her brother looked at her aghast. 
“Did she tell you to?” 

“No; she . . . was dead.” 

“Good God!” he said. The shock of 
it made him feel faint. He sat down, too 
dumfounded for speech. 

“T—I had to, you see,” Nannie ex- 
plained, breathlessly; she was very much 
frightened — far more frightened than 
when she had told Mr. Ferguson. “I had 
to, because—because Mamma couldn’t. 
She was . . . not alive.” 

Blair suddenly put his hands over his 
face. “You forged Mother’s name!” 
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His consternation was like a blow; she 
cringed away from it: “No; I—I just 
wrote it.” 

“ Nannie!” 

“Somebody had to,” she _ insisted, 
faintly. 

Blair sprang to his feet and began to 
pace up and down the room. “ This is 
awful. I haven’t a cent!” 

“Oh,” she said, with a gasp, “as far 
as that goes it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference—except about time. Mr. Fer- 
guson said it didn’t make any difference. 
Tll give it all back to you as soon as I 
get it. Only you'll have to give it 
back first.” 

“ Nannie,” he said, “ for Heaven’s sake, 
tell me straight, the whole thing.” 

She told him as well as she could; 
speaking with that minute elaboration 
of the unimportant so characteristic of 
minds like hers and so maddening to 
the listener. Blair, in a fury of anxiety, 
tried not to interrupt, but when she 
reached Mr. Ferguson’s assertion that 
the certificate had been meant for David 
Richie, the angry color suddenly dropped 
out of his face. 

“For—him? Nannie!” 

“No, oh no! It wasn’t for David, ex- 
cept just at first—before—not when—” 
She was perfectly incoherent. “Let me 
tell you,” she besought him. 

“Tf I thought she had meant it for— 
him, I would send it to him before night! 
Tell me everything,” he said, passionately. 

“T’m trying to,” Nannie stammered, 
“but you—you keep interrupting me. 
Tl tell you how it was if—if you'll just 
let me, and not keep interrupting. Per- 
haps she did plan to give it to David. 
Mr. Ferguson said she planned to more 
than two years ago. And even when she 
was sick Mr. Ferguson thinks she still 
meant to.” 

“Tl fight that damned will to my last 
breath!” he burst out. Following the 
recoil of disgust at the idea of taking 
anything — “anything else” —that be- 
longed to David Richie came the shock 
of feeling that he had been tricked into 
the sickly sentimentality of forgiveness. 
“Tl break that will if I take it through 
every court in the land!” 

“But, Blair! Mamma didn’t mean it 
for him at the last. Don’t you see? Oh, 
Blair, listen! Don’t be so—terrible; you 
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frighten me,” Nannie said, scueezing her 
hands hard together in the effort to keep 
from crying. “Listen: she told me on 
Wednesday—the day before she died— 
that she wanted to give you a present. 
She said, ‘I must give him a check. 
You see, she was beginning to realize 
how wrong her will was; but of course 
she didn’t know she was going to die or 
she would have changed it.” 

“ That doesn’t follow,” Blair said. 

“Then came the last day ”—Nannie 
could not keep the tears back any longer 
—the last day; but it was too late to do 
anything about the will. Why, she could 
hardly speak, it was so near the—the end. 
And then all of a sudden she remembered 
that certificate. And she opened her eyes 
and looked at me with such relief—as if 
she said to herself, ‘I can give him that!’ 
And she told me to bring it to her. And 
she kept saying, ‘ Blair — Blair — Blair.’ 
And, oh, it was pitiful to see her hurry 
so to write your name! And then she 
wrote it, but before she could sign her 
name, her hand sort of—fell. And she 
tried so hard to raise it so she could sign 
it; but she couldn’t. And she kept mut- 
tering that she had written it ‘many 
times—many times ’—I couldn’t just hear 
what she said; she sort of—mumbled, you 
know. Oh—it was dreadful!” 

“And then?” Blair said, breathlessly. 
Nannie was speechless. 

“Then?” he insisted, trembling. 

“Then . .. she died,” Nannie whis- 
pe red. 

“But the signature! The signature! 
How—” 

“In the night I—” She stopped; 
terror spread over her face as wind 
spreads over a pool. “In the night, at 
three o’clock, I came down-stairs and—” 
She stopped, panting for breath. He put 
his arm around her soothingly. 

“Try and tell me, dear. I didn’t mean 
to be savage.” His face had relaxed now 
and he breathed more freely. Of course 
it was dreadful, this thing Nannie had 
done—but it was not so dreadful as the 
thought that he had taken money in- 
tended for David Richie. When he had 
quieted her, and she was able to speak 
again, she told him just what she had 
done there in the dining-room at three 
o’elock in the morning. 

“ But didn’t you know it was wrong?” 


he said; “that it was a eriminal offense!” 
He could net keep the dismay out of 
his voice. 

“I did it for Mamma’s sake and 
yours,” she said, quailing. 

“Well,” he said, and in his relief at 
knowing that he need not think of David 
Richie he was almost gay—*“ well, you 
mustn’t tell any one else your motive for 
committing a—” 

Nannie winced, and he laughed. “I 
won't say it. But you must be careful, 
Nancy. I have no desire to see my sister 
indieted.” Then he frowned; of course 
in the end he would suffer no loss, but the 
immediate situation was delicate and 
troublesome. “I'll have to go and see 
Mr. Ferguson, I suppose,” he said; 
and again he charged Nannie to hold 
her tongue. “Things really might get 
serious, dear, if anybody but Mr. Fergu- 
son knew about it. Don’t tell a soul; 
promise me?” 

She promised, and Blair left her very 
soberly. The matter of the money was 
comparatively unimportant; it was his, 
subject only to the formality of its 
transfer to the estate. But that David 
Richie should have been connected even 
indirectly with his personal affairs was 
exquisitely offensive to him—and Eliza- 
beth knew about it! “She’s probably 
been sitting there—looking like that 
robin—thinking about him all day,” he 
said to himself angrily, as he hurried 
back to the hotel. There seemed to be 
no escape from David Richie. “I feel 
like a dog with a dead hen hanging round 
his neck,” he said to himself, in grimly 
humorous disgust; “I ean’t get away 
from him.” 

He found his wife in their parlor at the 
hotel, but she was not in that listless 
attitude that he had grown to expect,— 
huddled in a chair in the window, her 
chin in her hand, her eyes watching the 
slow roll of the river. Instead she was 
keenly alert. 

“ Blair!” she said, almost before he had 
closed the door behind him; “I have 
something to tell you.” 

“T know about it,” le said, gravely; 
“T have seen Nannie.” 

Elizabeth looked at him in silence. 

“Would you have supposed ‘that 
Nannie, Nannie, of all people! would 
have had the courage to do such a 
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thing?” he said, nervously; it occurred to 
him that if he eould keep the conversa- 
tion on Nannie’s act, perhaps that—that 
name could be avoided. “ Think of the 
mere courage of it,—to say nothing of 
its criminality.” 

“She didn’t know she was doing 
wrong.” 

“No; of course not. But it’s a mighty 
unpleasant matter.” 

“Unele says it can be arranged so that 
her name needn’t come into it.” 

“Oh, of course,” he agreed. 

Elizabeth did not speak, but the look 
in her eyes was a demand. 

“Tt’s going to be rather tough for 
us,” Blair said, “to wait until she hands 
it over to me.” 

“To you?” Elizabeth said. 

The moment had come! He came and 
knelt down beside her, and kissed her; 
she did not repulse him.. She continued 
to look at him steadily. Then, very gen- 
tly, she said, “And when Nannie gives 
it to you, what will you do with it?” 

Blair drew in his breath as if bracing 
himself for a struggle. Then he got on 
his feet, pulled up one of the big, plush- 
covered arm-chairs, took out his ciga- 
rette-case, and struck a match. His hand 
shook. “Do with it? Why, invest it. 
I am going imto business, Elizabeth. 
I decided to this morning. If you would 
care to know why I have given up the 
idea of contesting the will, I'll tell you. 
I don’t want to bore you,” he euded, wist- 
fully. Apparently she did not hear him. 

“Did Nannie tell you,” she said, “ that 
that money was meant for a hospital ?” 

Blair sat up straight, and the match, 
burning slowly, scorched his fingers. He 
threw it down, with an exclamation; his 
face was red with his effort to speak 
quietly. “She told me of your un- 
ele’s misunderstanding of the situation. 
There is no possible doubt that my 
mother meant the money for me. If I 
thought otherwise—” 

“Tf you will talk to Uncle Robert, you 
will think otherwise.” 

“ Of course I will go and see Mr. Fer- 
guson; I shall have to, to arrange about 
the transfer of the money to the estate, 
so that it can come back to me through 
the legitimate channel of a gift from 
Nannie; in other words, she will carry 
out my mother’s purpose legally, instead 
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—poor old Nannie!—of carrying :t out 
crimimally, as she tried to do. But I 
will not go to your unele to discuss my 
mother’s purpose, Elizabeth. I am per- 
fectly satisfied that she meant to give 
me that money.” 

She was silent. 

“But of course,” he went on, “I will 
hear what your uncle has to say about 
this idea of his—and yours, too, appar- 
ently,” he ended, bitterly. 

“Yes,” she said, “and mine.” The 
words seemed to tingle as she spoke them, 

“Oh, Elizabeth!” he eried, “ aren’t 
you ever going to care for me? You actu- 
ally think me capable of keeping money 
intended for—some one else!” 

His indignation was too honest to be 
ignored. “I suppose that you believe it 
is yours,” she said with an effort; “ but 
you believe it because you don’t know 
the facts. When you see Uncle Robert, 
you will not believe it.” And with that 
meager acknowledgment of his honesty 
he had to be content. 

They did not speak of it again during 
that long dull Sunday afternoon spent in 
the plush unhumanness of the hotel par- 
lor; but each knew that the other thought 
of nothing else. The red September sun 
was sinking into a smoky haze on the 
other side of the river when Blair sud- 
denly took up his hat and went out. It 
had occurred to him that if he could cor- 
rect Robert Ferguson’s misapprehension, 
Elizabeth would correct hers. He would 
not wait for business hours to clear him- 
self in her eyes—he would go and see her 
unele at once. It was dusk when he 
pushed into Mr. Ferguson’s library al- 
most in advance of the servant who an- 
nounced him: “ Mr. Ferguson,” he said, 
“Nannie has told me. And Elizabeth 
gave me your message. I have come to 
say that the transfer shall be made at 
ence. My one wish is that Nannie’s 
name may not be connected with it in 
any possible way—of course she is as 
innocent as a child.” 

“Tt can be arranged easily enough,” 
the older man said; he did not rise from 
his desk, or offer his hand. 

“But,” Blair burst out, “ what 1 came 
especially to say was that I hear you 
are under the impression that my moth- 
er did not, at the end, mean me to 
have the mony ?” 
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“T am under that impression. But,” 
Robert Ferguson added, contemptuously, 
“you need not be too upset. Nannie will 
give it back to you.” 

“T am not in the least upset!” Blair 
retorted; “but whether I’m upset or not, 
is not the question. The question is, did 
my mother change her mind about her 
will, and try to make up for it in this 
way? I believe, from all that I know 
now, that she did. But I have come to 
ask you whether there is anything that 
I don’t know; anything Nannie hasn’t 
told me, or that she does not understand, 
which leads you to feel as you do?” 

“You had better sit down.” 

“Tf it was just Nannie’s idea, I will 
break the will!” 

“You had better sit down,” Mr. Fer- 
guson repeated, coldly, “and I'll tell you 
the whole business.” 

Blair sat down; his hat, which he had 
forgotten to take off, was on the back of 
his head; he leaned forward, his fingers 
white on a cane swinging between his 
knees; he did not look at Elizabeth’s 
uncle, but his eyes showed that he did 
not lose a word he said. At the end 
of the statement — brief, fair, spoken 
without passion or apparent prejudice— 
the tension relaxed and his face cleared; 
he drew a great breath of relief. 

“Tt seems to me,” Robert Ferguson 
ended, “that there can be no doubt of 
your mother’s intention.” 

“T agree with you,” Blair said, tri- 
umphantly, “there is no possible doubt! 
She called for the certificate and wrote 
my name on it. What more do you want 
than that to prove her intention ?” 

“You have a right to your opinion,” 
Mr. Ferguson said, “and I have a right 
to mine. I cannot see that either opinion 
affects the situation. You will, as a mat- 
ter of common honesty, return this money 
to the estate. What Nannie will ulti- 
mately do with it, is not my affair. It is 
between you and her. So I cannot see 
that we need discuss the matter fur- 
ther.” He took up his pen with a ges- 
ture of dismissal. 

Blair’s face reddened as if it had been 
slapped, but he did not rise. “I want 
you to know, sir, that while my sister’s 
act is, of course, entirely indefensible, 
and I shall immediately return the money 
which she tried to secure for me, I shall, 
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nevertheless, allow her to give it back to 
me, because it is my conviction that, by 
my mother’s dying wish, it belongs to 
me; not to—to any one else.” 

“Your convictions have always served 
your wishes, if I mistake not. I will 
bid you good evening.” 

For an instant Blair hesitated; then, 
still searlet with anger, took his depart- 
ure. Mr. Ferguson’s belief that he was 
capable of keeping money intended for— 
“for any one else,” was an insult; “an 
abominable insult!” he told himself. And 
it was Elizabeth’s belief, too! He drew 
in his breath in a groan. “She thinks 
I am dishonorable,” he said. Well, cer- 
tainly that sneak, Richie, would feel he 
was avenged if he could know how cruel 
she was; “damn him,” Blair said, softly. 

There was hardly a day when Blair did 
not curse the friend he had betrayed. 

He said to himself that he could not 
go back and tell Elizabeth what her 
uncle had said; he could not repeat the 
insult! Some time, when he was calmer, 
he would tell her quietly that he had been 
wronged,—that she herself had wronged 
him. But just now he could not talk to 
her; he was too angry and too miserable. 

So, walking slowly in the foggy dusk, 
that was pungent with the smoke of bon- 
fires on the flats, he suddenly wheeled 
about and went in the other direction. 
“Tll go and have supper with Nannie,” 
he thought; “I’m afraid she is dread- 
fully worried and unhappy.—and all on 
my account, dear old Nannie!” 
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es O you think,” Robert Ferguson 

wrote Mrs. Richie about the mid- 
dle of September—“do you think you 
could come to Mercer for a little while 
and look after Nannie? The poor child 
is so unhappy and so incapable of mak- 
ing up her mind about herself that I am 
uneasy about her.” 

“Of course I will go,” Mrs. Richie 
told her son. 

David had come down to the little house 
on the seashore to spend Sunday with her, 
and in the late afternoon they were sit- 
ting out on the send in a sunny, sheltered 
spot watching the slow, smooth heave of 
the quiet sea. David’s shoulder was 
against her knee, his pipe had gone out, 
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and he was looking with lazy eyes at the 
slipping sparkle of sunshine on the 
scarcely perceptible waves; sometimes 
he lifted his marine glasses to follow a 
sail gleaming like a white wing against 
the opaleseent east. 

“T wonder why Nannie is unhappy,” 
he ruminated; “she was never, poor 
little Nannie! capable of appreciating 
Mrs. Maitland; so I don’t suppose she 
leved her?” 

“She loved her as much as she could,” 
Mrs. Richie said; “ and that is all any of 
us ean do, David. But she misses her. 
If a mountain went out of your land- 
seape, wouldn’t you feel rather blank? 
Well, Nannie’s mountain has gone. Yes; 
I'll go and stay with her, poor child, 
for a while, and perhaps bring her back 
for a fortnight with us—if you would- 
n’t mind?” 

“Of course I wouldn’t mind. Bring 
her along.” 

“T wonder if you could close this 
house for me?” she meditated. “I don’t 
like to shut it up now and leave you with- 
out a roof over your head in case you had 
a chance to take a day off.” 

“Of course I can close it,” he said; 
and added that if he couldn’t shut up a 
bandbox of a summer cottage he would 
be a pretty useless member of society. 
“T’'ll come down the first chance I get in 
the next fortnight. . .. Mother, I sup- 
pose you will see—her?” 

Mrs. Richie gave him a startled look. 
“T suppose I shall,” she said. 

He was silent for several minutes. She 
did not dare to help him by a word. 
Then, as if he had wrenched the question 
up by the roots, torn it out of his sealed 
heart, he said, “Do you suppose she— 
cares for him?’ 

It was the first *time in these later 
speechless months that he had turned to 
her. Steadying herself on that advice of 
Robert Ferguson’s: ‘when he does blurt 
it out don’t get excited” she answered, 
calmly enough, “I don’t know; I hope so.” 

He struck his heel down into the sand, 
then pulled out his knife and began to 
clean the bowl of his pipe. The blade 
trembled in his hand. 

“Until I saw her in May,” he said, “I 
suppose I really thought— I didn’t for- 
mulate it, but I suppose I thought .. .” 

“ What ?” 
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“That somehow I would get her yet.” 
“Qh, David!” she breathed. 

He glanced at her cynically. “ Don’t 
get agitated, Materna. That May visit 
eured me. I know I won’t. I know she 
doesn’t care for me. But I can’t tell 
whether she cares for him.” 

“1 hope she does,” she said. 

At which he laughed: “Do you expect 
me to agree to that?” 

“But, David,” she protested, “think 
what you are saying!” 

“ My dear mother, have you been under 
the impression that I am a saint?’ he 
said, dryly. “If so let me correct you. 
I am not. Yes, until I went out there 
in May I always had the feeling that I 
would get her—somehow, some time.” 
He paused; his knife scraped the bowl 
of his pipe until the fresh wood showed 
under the blade. “I don’t know that | 
ever exactly admitted it to myself; but 
I realize, now, that the feeling was there.” 

“You shock me very much,” she said; 
and, leaning against her knee, he felt the 
quiver that ran through her. 

“T have shocked myself several times 
in the last few years,” he said, briefly. 

His mother was silent. Suddenly he 
began to talk: e 

“ At first—I mean when it happened; 
—I thought she would send for me, and 
I would take her away from him, and 
then kill him.” Her broken exclamation 
made him laugh. “ Don’t worry; I was 
terribly young in those days. I got over 
all that. It was only just at first; it was 
the everlasting human impulse. The 
cave-dweller had it, I suppose, when 
somebody stole his woman. But it’s only 
the body that wants to kill. The mind 
knows better. The mind knows that life 
can be a lot better punishment than death. 
I knew he’d get his punishment and I 
was willing to wait for it. I thought 
that when she left him, his hell would be 
as hot as mine. I took it for granted 
that she would leave him. I thought 
there would be a divorce and then ”— 
his voice was suddenly smothered to the 
breaking-point—* then I would get her; 
or I would get her without a divorce.” 

“ David!”: 

He did not seem to hear her; his elbows 
were on his knees, his chin on his two 
fists; he spoke as if to himself: “ Well; 
she didn’t leave him. I suppose she— 
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she comldn’t forgive me. . . . Curious, 
isn’t it? how the mind can believe two 
entirely contradictory things at the same 
time! I realized she couldn’t forgive me, 
and yet—I still thought I would get her, 
somehow. Meantime, I consoled myself 
with the reflection that even if she hated 
me for having pushed her into his arms, 
she hated him worse. I thought that 
where I had been stabbed once, he would 
be stabbed a thousand times;” David 
spoke with that look of primitive joy 
which must have been on the face of the 
cave-dweller when he felt the blood of his 
enemy spurt warm between his fingers. 

Helena Richie gave a little ery and 
shrank back. These were the thoughts 
that her boy had built up between them 
in these silent years! He gave her a 
faintly amused glance. 

“Yes, I had my dreams. Bad dreams 
you would call them, Materna. Now, I 
don’t dream any more. After I saw her 
in May, I got all over such nonsense. I 
realized that perhaps she . . . loved him.” 

Helena Richie was trembling. “It 
frightens me that you should have had 
such thoughts,” she said. She actually 
looked frightened; her leaf-brown eyes 
were.wide with terror. Her son laughed, 
and then sighed. 

“ Yes,” he said; “ of course it frightens 
you, because you can’t understand. You 
see, Materna, there are several things you 
can’t understand—and I~ shouldn’t like 
it if you could!” he said, his face 
softening suddenly with that reverent 
look which a man gives only to his 
mother ;—“ two things; first, the old hu- 
man instinct, that existed before laws 
or morals or anything else—the man’s 
instinct to keep his woman. And next 
to that, the realization that when it comes 
to what you call morals, there is a 
morality higher than the respectability 
you good people care so much about— 
the morality of nature. But of course 
you don’t understand,” he broke off; “so 
why do I go on talking about it?” 

“T wnderstand—a good many things, 
David.” 

“ Oh, well, I didn’t mean to talk about 
it.” he said, impatiently; “I don’t know 
what started me; and—and I’m not howl- 
ing, you know. I was only wondering 
whether you thought she had come to 
care for him?” 


“I don’t know,” she said, faintly. 

He sighed. “Neither do I. But I 
guess she does. Nature is a big thing, 
Materna. When a girl’s loyalty comes 
up against that, it hasn’t- much show;— 
especially when nature is assisted by be- 
havior like mine. Yes, I guess by this 
time she—loves him. I'll never get her.” 

“Oh, David,” his mother broke out, 
“if you could only meet some nice, sweet 
girl, and—” 

“Nicé girl?” he said, smiling. “ They 
are scarce, Materna, they are scarce. But 
I mean to get married one of these days. 
A man in my trade ought to be married. 
But I sha’n’t bother to look for one of 
those ‘ sweet girls.’ I’ve got over my fond- 
ness for sugar. No more sentimentalities 
for me, thank you. I shall marry on 
strictly common-sense principles: a good 
housekeeper, who has good sense, and 
good looks—” 

“And a good temper, I hope,” Mrs. 
Richie said, almost with temper herself— 
and who can blame her?—he had been so 
cruelly injured! The sweetness, the si- 
lent, sunny honesty of the boy, the simple 
belief in the goodness of his fellow- 
creatures, had been changed to bitterness 
and contempt. Oh, she could almost hate 
the girl who had done this thing! “A 
good temper is more important than any- 
thing else,” she said, hotly. 

Instantly the dull cynicism of his face 
flashed into anger. “ Elizabeth’s temper, 
—I suppose that is what you are re- 
ferring to; her temper was not re- 
sponsible for what happened. It was 
my blundering conceit. Please remem- 
ber that, Materna.” 

She winced. “I did not mean to hurt 
you,” she said. He was silent. “ But it 
is terrible to have you so hard, David.” 

“Hard? I? I am‘a mush of amiabil- 
ity. Comenow! I oughtn’t to have made 
you low-spirited. It’s all an old story. 
I was only telling you how I felt at first. 
As for bad thoughts,—I haven’t any 
thoughts now, good or bad! I am a most 
exemplary person. I don’t know why I 
slopped over to you, anyhow. So- don’t 
think of it again. Materna! -Can you 
see that sail?” He was looking through 
his glasses; “it’s the eleventh since we 
came out here.” 

“ But, David, that you should think—” 

“Oh, but I don’t think any more,” he 
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declared, watching the flitting white 
gleam on the horizon; “I always avoid 
thinking, nowadays. That’s why I am 
such a promising young medical man. 
I’m all right and perfectly happy. I'll 
hold my base, I promise you! That’s a 
brig, Materna. Do you know the dif- 
ference between a brig and a schooner? 
I bet you don’t.” 

Apparently the moment of confidence 
was over; he had opened his heart and 
let her see the blackness and bleakness; 
and now he was closing it again. She 
was silent. David thrust his pipe into 
his pocket and turned to help her to 
rise; but she had hidden her face in 
her hands. “It is my fault,” she said, 
with a gasp; “it must be my fault! Oh, 
David, have I made you wicked? Yes; 
yes; that must be it; if you had had a 
different mother Instantly the young 
man was ashamed of himself. 

“Oh, Materna!” he said, “ I am a brute 
to you!” He flung his arm around her, 
and leaned his cheek against hers; she 
heard the eatch in his breath. “I wish 

I wish somebody would kick me. I 
am a brute; I—I hurt you. You made 
me wicked? You are the only thing that 
has kept me anyways straight! Mother— 
I’ve been decent; I want you to know 
that. But I would have gone to the devil 
if it hadn’t been for your goodness. As 
for how I felt about Elizabeth, it—it was 
just a mood; don’t you think of it again.” 

“But you said—” she whispered; 
‘without a divorce.” 

“ Well, I—I didn’t mean it, I guess,” 
he comforted her; “anyhow, the jig is 
up, dear. Even if I had a bad moment 
now and then in the first year, nothing 
came of it. ... Oh, Mother, what a beast 
Iam!” He was pressing his handkerchief 
against her tragic eves. “ Your fault? 
Materna, your only fault is being so per- 
fect that you ean’t understand a low 
critter like me!” 

“T do understand. I do understand.” 

In spite of himself, David laughed. 
“You!” he said, chuckling; “ that’s rich. 
Mother, vou ought not to forgive me, 
but of course you will.” 

She smiled faintly. “ My own boy,” 
she said. 

David looked at the ship for a long 
minute; but his glasses were so dim he 
could not have determined the rig him- 


self. When he put them down, she saw 
his old, good smile, tender and inartic- 
ulate. “ What would I have done with- 
out you? You’ve stood by and put up 
with my cussedness through these devil- 
ish three years. It’s almost three years, 
you know, and yet I—I don’t seem to get 
over it. Materna, do you think it will 
ever stop hurting? Oh, I’m a perfect 
girl, howling this way! How can you 
put up with me?” He laughed, and 
hugged her. “ Mother, sometimes I al- 
most wish you weren’t so good.” 

“David,” she burst out passionately, 
“T am—” She stopped, trembling. 

“T take it back,” he apologized, smil- 
ing; “I seem bent on shocking you to- 
day. I won’t do it again. You can be 
as good as you want. Only, once in a 
while you do seem a little remote. Eliza- 
beth used to say she was afraid of you.” 

“Of me!” Helena Richie said. 

“Well, an angel like you never could 
quite understand her,” he said, soberly. 

His mother was silent; then she said 
in a low voice: 

“T’m not an angel; but perhaps I 
haven’t understood her. I can understand 
love, but not hate. Elizabeth does not 
know the meaning of love.” 

“You are mistaken, dear,” he said, 
gently. 

They went back to the house very si- 
lently; David’s confidences were over, but 
they left their mark on his mother’s face. 
She still showed the strain of that talk 
even a week later, when she started on her 
kindly mission to cheer poor Nannie. 
When, on a hazy September morning, 
Robert Ferguson met her in the big, 
smoky station at Mercer, there were new 
lines of care in her face. Her landlord 

as he persisted jn calling himself 
noticed them, and was instantly cross; 
with some people anxiety expresses itself 
by erossness. 

“You look tired,” he seolded; “ you’ve 
got to rest at my house and have some- 
thing to eat before you go to Nannie’s; 
besides, you don’t suppose I got you on 
here just to cheer her? You’ve got to 
chee: me, too! It’s enough to give a 
man melancholia to live next to that 
empty house of yours, and you owe it 


to me to be pleasant—if you can be 
pleasant,” he barked. 
But his barking was strangely mild. 
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His words were as rough as ever, but he 
spoke with a sort of eager gentleness, as 
if he were trying to make his voice soft 
enough for some pitifulness that he felt 
but could not express. She was so pleased 
to see him, and hear the kind, grutf voice 
that tried to seold but broke into pity 
and love, that for a minute she forgot her 
anxiety about David, and laughed. And 
when her eyes crinkled in that old, gay 
way, it seemed to Robert Ferguson, look- 
ing at her with yearning, as if Mercer, 
and the September haze, and the grimy 
old depot hack were suddenly illuminated. 

“Oh, these children!” he said; “ they 
are worrying me to death. Nannie won’t 
budge out of that old house; it will have 
to be sold over her head, to get her into a 
decent locality. Elizabeth isn’t well, but 
the Lord only knows what’s the matter 
with her. The doctor says she’s all right, 
but she’s as grumpy as—as her uncle; 
you can’t get a word out of her. And 
Blair has been speculating, and I’m 
afraid he is going to lose all her money.” 

“And you are so poor, you ean’t look 
after her,” she said, smiling. 

“That’s not the point,” he defended 
himself, so crossly that when he took her 
hand to help her out of the carriage at 
his own door, she patted his arm, and 
said, “ Come; cheer up!” 

At which, smiling all over his face, 
he growled out that it was a_ pretty 
thing to expect a man to cheer up, with 
an empty house on his hands. “ You 
seem to think I’m made of money! 
You take the house now; don’t wait till 
that callow doctor is ready to settle down 
here. If you’ll move in now, I'll cheer 
up—and give Elizabeth the rent for pin- 
money.” He was really cheerful by this 
time just because he was able to scold 
her, but behind his seolding there was 
always this new gentleness. Later, when 
he spoke again of the house, her face fell. 

‘IT am doubtful about our coming to 
Mercer.” 

“ Doubtful?’ he said; “ what’s all this? 
There never was a woman yet who knew 
her own mind for a day at a time— 
except Mrs. Maitland. You told me that 
David was coming here next spring, and 
l’ve been keeping this house for you 
V’ve lost five months’ rent.” There was 
a worried note in his voice. “ What in 
thunder—?” he demanded. 
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Mrs. Richie sighed. “I don’t suppose 
I ought to tell you,” she said, “but I 
can’t seem to help it. I discovered the 
other day that David is still—he is not 
heart-whole, yet. He is dreadfully bitter, 
dreadfully! I don’t believe it’s prudent 
for him to live in Mercer. Do you? He 
would be constantly seeing Elizabeth.” 

She had had her breakfast, and they had 
gone out into Mr. Ferguson’s garden so 
that he might throw some crumbs to the 
pigeons and smoke his morning cigar, 
before taking her to the Maitland 
house. They were sitting now in the 
long arbor, where the Isabella grapes 
were ripening sootily in the sparse Sep- 
tember sunshine which sifted down be- 
tween the yellowing leaves, and touched 
Mrs. Richie’s brown hair; Robert Fer 
guson saw, with a pang, that there were 
some white threads in the soft locks. His 
eyes stung—so he barked as gruffly as 
he could. 

“Well, suppose he does see her? You 
ean’t wrap him up in cotton batting 
for the rest of his life. That’s what 
you've always tried to do, you hen 
with one chicken! For the Lord’s 
sake, let him alone. Let him take 
his medicine like any other man. After 
he gets over the nasty taste of it, he’ll 
find there’s sugar in the world yet; just 
as I did. Only I hope he won’t be so long 
about it as I was.” 

She sighed, and her soft eyes filled. 
“But you don’t know how he talked. 
Oh, I can’t help thinking it must be my 
fault! If he had had another kind of a 
mother—if his own mother had lived 

“Own grandmother!” said Robert Fer- 
guson, disgustedly; “the only trouble 
with you, as a mother, is that you’ve been 
too good to the cub. If you’d knocked 
his head against the wall once or twice, 
you’d have made a man of him. My dear, 
you really must not be a goose, you know. 
It’s the one thing I can’t stand. . 
Helena, before you see Nannie, perhaps 
I ought to tell you something; I would- 
n’t, only I know Nannie will, and you 
ought to understand the matter. Can 
you keep a secret?” he asked her, smiling. 

Mrs. Richie, without smiling, said, 
briefly, “I can.” 

“T believe you can,” he said, with a 
sudden dryness. Then he told her the 
story of the certificate. 
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“What! Nannie? Nannie!” 
“ Well, we don’t use that word; it isn’t 
But that’s what it 
of course. And that’s 


forged ¢ 
pretty. amounts to, 
where David's 
money went.” 

“T suppose Mrs. Maitland changed her 
‘mind at the last,” Mrs. Richie said; 
“well, ’'m glad she did. It would have 
been too cruel if she hadn’t given some- 
thing to Blair.” 

“T don’t think she did,” he declared; 
changing her mind was not her style; 
she your weak woman- 
wouldn’t have said 
she was coming to live in Mercer, and 
then have tried to back out of it! No, 
she simply wrote Blair’s name by mis- 


“ 


one of 
She 


wasn’t 


ish creatures. 


take; her mind wandered constantly in 
those last And seeing what she 
had done, she didn’t endorse it.” 

Mrs. Richie looked doubtful. 
she meant it for him.” 


days. 
“T think 


Robert Ferguson laughed grimly. “J 
think she didn’t; but you’ll be a great 
comfort to Nannie. Poor Nannie! She 
but not in the least 
repentant. She that she did 
right! Could you have supposed that 
a girl of her age unde- 
veloped, morally ?” 

“She’s only undeveloped legally,” she 
“ and can you expect? 
What chance has she had to develop in 
any way?’ 


is unhappy, 
insists 


eould be so 


amended ; what 


“She had the chance of living with 
one of the finest women I ever knew,” he 
said, stiffly; then they paused for their 
usual wrangle about Mrs. Maitland. But 
as they rose to go indoors, he_ look- 
ed at and shook his head. 
“Oh, Helena,” he said, “how conceited 
you are!” 

“T? Conceited?” she said, blankly. 

“You think are a better judge 
than I am,” he complained. 

“ Nonsense!” she said, blushing charm- 
ingly; but she insisted on walking down 
to Nannie’s, instead of letting him take 
her in the carriage ;—a carriage is not a 
good place to ward off a proposal. 

At the Maitland house she found poor 
Nannie wandering vaguely about in 
the garret. “I am _  ~putting away 
Mamma’s clothes,” she said, helplessly. 
But a minute later she yielded, with tears 
of relief, to Mrs. Richie’s placid assump- 
tion of authority: 


his guest, 


you 
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“1 am going to stay a week with you, 
and to-morrow I'll tell you what to do 
with things. Just now, 
down and talk to me.” 

And Nannie sat down, with a sigh of 
comfort. There were so many things she 


you must sit 


to some one who would 
“And you do understand, 
Mrs. Richie,” she said, sobbing a little. 
“You know Mamma the 
ey for Blair? Mr. won't be- 
lieve me!” 

“Yes; I am sure she did,” Mrs. Richie 
said, heartily; “ but, dear, you ought not 
to have 


wanted to say 


understand ! 
meant mon- 


Ferguson 


Nannie, comforted, said, well, perhaps 
not—“ considering that I can give it to 
him. But I didn’t know that, you know, 
when I—did it.” Pretty much all that 
day, poor Nannie poured out her full 
little heart to her kind listener; they sat 
down together at the office-dining-room 
table—at the head of which stood a chair 
that no one ever dreamed of occupying— 
and Harris shuffled about as he had for 
nearly thirty years, serving coarse food 
on coarse china, and taking a personal 
interest in the conversation. After din- 
ner they went into Nannie’s parlor that 
smelt of soot, where the little immortal 
eanvas still hung in its gleaming 
gold frame near the door, and the cut 
glass of the great chandeliers sparkled 
faintly through the slits in the old brown 
paper muslin covers. Sometimes, as they 
talked, the house would shake, and Nan- 
light drowned in the 
roar of a train, whose trail 


nie’s voice be 


passing 


of smoke brushed against the windows 


like feathers of darkness. But Nannie 
gave no hint that she would ever go away 
and leave the smoke and noise, and just 
at first Mrs. Richie made no such sug: 
gestion; she did nothing but enfold the 
vague, frightened, unhappy girl in her 
own tranquillity. Sometimes she lured 
her out to walk or drive, and once she 
urged her to ask Elizabeth and Blair to 
come to supper. 

“Oh, Blair wouldn’t come when you 
are here!” Nannie said, simply; and the 
color came into David’s mother’s face. 
Elizabeth came, however, and Mrs. Richie 
understood her uncle’s anxiety about her. 
She had grown very thin that summer; 
there was a brooding look in her amber 
eyes that was not good to see; she was so 
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self-absorbed that apparently she was not 
even uncomfortable in Mrs. Richie’s pres- 
ence. “I know,” Nannie told her guest 
when they were alone—‘I know she 
thinks Mamma meant that money for 
David. And she is not pleased because 
Mr. Ferguson won’t make the executors 
give it to him.” 

Mrs. Richie laughed. “ Well, that is 
very foolish in Elizabeth; nobody could 
give your mother’s money to David; 
besides, I don’t believe that Mrs. Maitland 
meant to give it to him herself. I must 
straighten that out with Elizabeth.” 

But she did not have a chance to do 
so; Elizabeth, as well as Blair, preferred 
not to come to the old house while David's 
mother was there. And Mrs. Richie, un- 
able to persuade Nannie to go back to 
Philadelphia with her, stayed on, in the 
kindness of her heart, for still another 
week. When she finally fixed a day for 
her return, she said to herself that at 
least Blair and Elizabeth would not be 
prevented by her presence from doing 
what they could to help Nannie. 

“But is she going to live on in that 
doleful house forever?” Robert Fergu- 
son protested. 

“She’s like a poor little frightened 
snail,” Helena Richie said. “ You don’t 
realize the shock to her of that night 
when she—she tried to do what she 
thought Mrs. Maitland wanted to have 
done. She is seared still. She just creeps 
in and out of that dingy front door, or 
about those awful, silent rooms. It will 
take time to coax her into the sunshine.” 

“ Helena,” he said, abruptly—she and 
Nannie had had supper with him and 
were just going home; Nannie had gone 
up-stairs to put on her hat—* Helena, 
I’ve been thinking a good deal about your 
cruelty to me.” 

She laughed : “ Oh, you are impossible !” 

“No, I’m only permanent,” he said. 
“Don’t laugh; just listen to me.” He 
was evidently nervous; the old friend- 
ly bullying had been put aside; he was 
very grave, and so plainly finding it 
difficult to say what he wanted to say, 
that for a moment she thought she had 
misunderstood his purpose. (“He’s not 
going to,” she said to herself, with relief. 
But he was.) ... “I just want to say I 
don’t know what your reason is for re- 
fusing me, but I know it isn’t a good 
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reason. You are fond of me, and yet 
you keep on saying ‘ no’ in this exaspera 
ting way;—upon my word,” he inter 
rupted himself, despairingly, “I could 
shake you, sometimes, it is so exaspera 
ting!—You like me, well enough; but 
you won’t marry me.” 

“No, I won't,” she assured him, 
gently. 

“Tt is so unreasonable of you,” he 
said, simply, “that it makes me think 
you've got some bee in your’ bon- 
net; some silly woman - notion. You 
think—Heaven knows what you think! 
perhaps that—that you ought not to 
marry because of something any 
thing—” he stammered, and then went 
on: “ But I want you to know this: that 
I don’t care what your reason is! You 
may have committed murder, for all the 
difference it makes to me.” The clumsy 
and elaborate lightness of his words 
trembled with the seriousness of his voice. 
“You may have broken every one of the 
Ten Commandments—I don’t care! 
Helena, do you understand? It’s nothing 
to me! You may have broken—all of 
them.” He spoke with solemn passion, 
holding out his hands toward her; his 
voice shook, but his melancholy eyes were 
serene with knowledge and understand- 
ing. * Oh, my dear,” he said, “ I love you 
and you are fond of me. That’s all I 
care about! Nothing else, nothing else.” 

Her start of attention, her dilating eyes, 
made the tears spring to his own eyes. 
“Tlelena, you do believe me, don’t you?” 

She could not answer him; she had 
grown pale and then red and then pale 
again. “Qh,” she said in a _ whisper, 
“you are a good man! What have I done 
to deserve such a friend? But no, dear 
friend, no.” 

He struck her shoulder heavily, as if 
she had been another man. “ Well, any- 
way,” he said, “you'll remember that 
when you are willing, I am waiting?” 
She nodded. 

“T shall never forget your goodness,” 
she said, brokenly. 

He did not try to detain her with ar- 
guments or entreaties, but as she went 
toward the library door he suddenly 
pushed it shut, and quietly took her in 
his arms and kissed her. 

She went away quite speechless. She 
did not even remember to say good night 
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and good-by to Miss White, although she 
was to leave Mercer the next day. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

HEN Blair heard that Mrs. Richie 

was coming to stay with Nannie he 
said, briefly, “I won’t come in while she 
is here.” He wrote to his sister during 
those three weeks and sent her flowers— 
kindness to Nannie was a habit with 
Blair; and, indeed, he really missed see- 
ing her and was glad for other reasons 
than his own embarrassment when he 
heard that her visitor was going away. 
‘I understand Mrs. Richie takes the 
7.30 to-night,” he said to his wife. 
Elizabeth was silent; it did not oceur to 
her to mention that she had seen Nannie 
and heard that Mrs. Richie had decided 
to stay over another day. She rarely 
volunteered any information to Blair. 

“Elizabeth,” he said, “what do you 
say to having supper at Willis’s, and 
rowing home in the moonlight? We 
can drop in and see Nannie on the way 
back to the hotel—after Mrs. Richie has 
gone.” He saw some listless excuse ‘trem- 
bling on her lips, and interrupted her: 
“Do say ‘yes’! It is months since we 
have been on the river.” 

She hesitated, then seemed to reach 
some sudden decision. “ Yes,” she said, 
“Tl go.” 

Blair’s face lighted with pleasure. Per- 
haps the silence which had hardened be- 
tween them since the day the question of 
his money had been discussed would 
break now. 

The late afternoon was warm with the 
yellow haze of October sunshine when 
they walked out over the bridge to the toll- 
house wharf, where Blair hired a_ boat. 
He made her as comfortable as he could 
in the stern, and when he gave her the 
tiller-ropes she took them in a business- 
like way, as if really entering into the 
spirit of his little expedition. A moment 
later they were floating down the river, 
but there was nearly half a mile of fur- 
naces and slag-banked shore before they 
left Mercer’s smoke and grime behind 
them and began to drift between low-lying 
fields or through narrow reaches where 
the vineyard-covered hills came down close 
to the water. 

“Elizabeth,” Blair said, “ what do you 


say to going East next month? Perhaps 
we can persuade Nannie to £0, too.” 
She was leaning back against the 
cushions he had arranged for her, hold- 
ing her white parasol so that it hid 
her face. “TI don’t see,” she said, “ how 


you can afford to travel much; where will 


you get the money ?” 

“Oh, it has all been very easily ar- 
ranged; Nannie can draw pretty freely 
against the estate now, and she makes 
me an ‘allowance,’ so to speak, until 
things are settied; then she’ll hand my 
principal over to me. It’s a nuisance 
not to have it now; but we ean get along 
well enough.” 

Then Elizabeth asked her question: 
“And when you get the principal, what 
will you do with it?” 

“Invest it; pretty tough, isn’t it, when 
you think what I ought to have had ?”’ 

“ And when.” said Elizabeth, very soft- 
ly, “will you build the hospital?” She 
lifted her parasol slightly, and gave him 
a look that was like a. knife; then lowered 
it again. 

‘Build the hospital! What hospital ?” 

“The hospital near the Works, that 
your mother put that money aside for.” 

Blair’s hands tightened on his oars. 
instinctively he knew that a critical mo- 
ment was confronting him. He did not 
know just what the danger in it was, but 
he knew there was danger. “ My mother 
changed her mind about that, Elizabeth.” 

She lifted the parasol again, and looked 
full at him; the white shadow of the silk 
made the dark amber of her unsmiling 
eyes singularly luminous. “No,” she 
said; “your mother did not change her 
mind. Nannie thought she did, but it 
was not so.” She spoke with stern cer- 
tainty. ‘“ Your mother didn’t mean you 
to have that money. She meant it for— 
a hospital.” 

Blair stopped rowing and leaned on 
his oars. “Why don’t you speak his 
name?” he said, between his teeth. 

The parasol fell back on her shoulder; 
she grew very white; the hard line that 
used to be a dimple was like a gash in 
her cheek; she looked suddenly old. “I 
will certainly speak his name: David 
Richie. Your mother meant the money 
for David Richie.” 

“That,” said Blair, “is a matter of 
opinion. You think she did. I think 
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she didn’t. I think she meant it for the 
person whose name she wrote on the 





certificate. That person will keep it.” 

Elizabeth was silent. Blair began to 
row again, softly. The anger in his face 
died out, and left misery behind it. Oh, 
how she hated him; and how she loved 

him. At that moment Blair hated 
David as one only hates the human crea- 
ture one has injured. They did not speak 
again for the rest of the slow drift down 
to Willis’s. Onee Blair opened his lips 
to bid her notice that the overhanging 
willows and chestnuts mirrored them- 
selves so clearly in the still water that 
the skiff seemed to cut through autumnal 
foliage, and the ripple at the prow was 
like the rustle of leaves; but the deep 
abstraction in her face silenced him. 
It was after four when, brushing past a 
fringe of willows, the skiff bumped softly 
against a float half hidden in the yellow- 
ing sedge and grass at Willis’s landing. 
Blair got out, and drawing the boat 
alongside, held up his hand to his wife, 
but she ignored his assistance. As she 
sprang lightly out, the float rocked a lit- 
tle and the water splashed over the planks. 
There was a dank smell of wet wood and 
rankly growing water-weeds. A ray of sun- 
shine, piercing the roof of willow leaves, 
struck the single blossom of a monkey- 
flower, that sparkled suddenly in the 
green darkness, like a topaz. 

“ Elizabeth,” Blair said in a low voice 

he was holding the gunwale of the 
boat and he did not look at her 
“ Elizabeth, all I want money for is to 
give you everything you want.” She 
was silent. He made the skiff fast and 
followed her up the path to the little 
inn on the bank. There were some tables 
out under the locust-trees, and a weleom- 
ing landlord came hurrying to meet them 
with suggestions of refreshments. 

“ What will you have?” Blair asked. 

“ Anything — nothing; I don’t care,” 
Elizabeth said; and Blair gave an order 
he thought would please her. 

3elow them the river, catching the sun- 
set light, blossomed with a thousand stars. 
Elizabeth watched the dancing glitter 
absently; when Blair, forgetting for a 
moment the depression of the last half- 
hour, said impulsively, “ Oh, how beau- 
tiful that is!” she nodded, and came out 
of her abstraction to call his attention 
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to the reflected gold of a great chestnut 
on the other side of the stream 

“Are you warm enough?” he asked. 
He said to himself with a sigh of relief 
that evidently she had dropped the dan 
gerous subject of the hospital. ‘“ There 
is a chili in these October evenings as 
the sun goes down,” he reminded her. 

« Ves.” 

“ Elizabeth,” he burst out, “ why can’t 
we talk sometimes? Haven’t we anything 
in common? Can’t we ever talk, like 
ordinary husbands and wives? You 
would show more civility to a beggar!” 
But as he spoke the waiter pushed his 
tray between them, and she did not an- 
swer. When Blair poured out a glass 
of wine for her she shook her head. 

“T don’t want anything.” 

He looked at her in despair: “T love 
you well: | suppose you wouldn’t believe 
me if I should try to tell you how I love 
you; and yet you don’t give me a decent 
word once a month.” 

“Blair,” she said, quietly, “that is 
final, is it—about the money? You are 
going to keep it?” 

‘I'am certainly going to keep it.” 

Elizabeth’s eyes narrowed. “It is 
final,” she repeated, slowly. 

“You are angry,” he cried, “ because 
I won’t give the money my mother gave 
me—all the money I have in the world 
to the man whom you threw off like an 
old glove.” 

“No,” she said, slowly, “T don’t think 
I am angry. But it seems somehow 
to be—more than I can bear; a sort 
of last straw, I suppose,” she said, 
smiling faintly. “But I’m not angry, 
I think. Still, perhaps I am. I con't 
really know.” . 

Blair struck a match under the table. 
His hand holding his cigarette trembled. 

To the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, Elizabeth, I am honest. I believe 
my mother meant me to have that money. 
She did not mean to have it go to—to 
a hospital.” 

Elizabeth dug the ferrule of her para- 
sol into the gravel at her feet. “It is 
David’s money. You took his wife; 
now you are taking his money. ... You 
ean’t keep both of them.” She said this 
very gently, so gently that for a moment 
he did not grasp the sense of her words. 


When he did it seemed to him that she 
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did not herself realize what she had said, 
for immediately, in the same calmly mat- 
ter-of-fact way, she began to speak of un- 
important things: the river was very low, 
wasn’t it? What a _ pity they were 
cutting the trees on the opposite hill. 
“ They are burning the brush,” she said; 
“do you smell the smoke? I love the 
smell of burning. brush in October.” 
She was simpler and pleasanter than she 
had been for a long time. But he could 
not know that it was because she felt, 
inarticulately, that her burden had been 
lifted; she could not have said why, but 
she was almost happy. Blair was con- 
fused to the point of silence by her abrupt 
return to the commonplace. He glanced 
at her with furtive anxiety. “Oh, see 
the moon!” Elizabeth said, and for a 
moment they watched the great disk of 
the harvest-moon rising in the trans- 
lucent dusk behind the hills. 

“That purple haze in the east is like 
the bloom on a plum,” Blair said. 

“1 think we had better go now,” Eliza- 
beth said, rising. But though she had 
seemed so friendly, she did not even turn 
her head to see if he were following her, 
and he had to hurry to overtake her as 
she went down the path to the half- 
sunken float that was rocking slightly in 
the grassy shallows. As he knelt, steady- 
ing the boat with one hand, he held the 
other up to her, and this time she did not 
repulse him; but when she put her hand 
into his, he kissed it with abrupt, un- 
happy passion, and she drew it from him 
sharply. When she took her place in the 
stern and drew in the tiller-ropes she 
looked at him, gathering up his oars, 
with curious gentleness. - 

She was sorry for him, for he seemed 
to care so much;—and this was the end. 
Well—she had tried to bear her life. 
Nobody could imagine how hard she had 
tried; with all her soul, and with all her 
body, she had tried! Jut this was the 
end. It was impossible to try any more. 
“T have borne all I can,” she thought. 
And ‘yet, as she had said, she was not 
angry.’ She wondered vaguely, listening 
to the dip of the oars, at this absence of 
anger. She had been able to talk about 
the bonfires, and she had thought the 
moon wonderfully beautiful. No; she was 
not angry. Or, if she were, then her an- 
ger was unlike all the other angers that 


had scourged and torn the surface of her 
life; they had been storms,—all clamor 
and confusion and blinding flashes, with 
more or iess indifference to resulting ruin. 
But this anger, which could not be recog- 
nized as anger, was a noiseless cataclysm 
in the very center of her being; a tidal 
wave, that was lifting and lifting, 
moving slowly, too full of sound, in 
the resistless advance of an overwhelm- 
ing purpose of ruin. “I am not angry,” 
she said to herself; “but I think I 
am dying.” 

The pallor of her face frightened 
Blair, who was straining at his oars 
against the current: “ Elizabeth! What 
is the matter? Shall I stop? Shall we 
go ashore? You are ill!” 

“No; I’m not. Go on, please.” 

“ But there is something the matter?” 

She shook her head. “ Don’t stop. 
We’ve gone ever so far down-stream, just 
in this minute.” 

Blair looked at her anxiously. A little 
later he tried to make her talk; asked her 
how she felt, and called her attention to 
the bank of clouds that was slowly climb- 
ing up the sky. But she was silent. As 
usual, she seemed to have nothing to 
say to him. He rowed steadily, in 
long, beautiful strokes, and she sat watch- 
ing the dark water lap and glimmer past 
the side of the skiff. As they worked up- 
stream, the sheen of oil began to show 
again in faint and rocking iridescence; 
and once she leaned over and touched 
the water with her fingers; then looked 
at them with a frown. 

“ Look out!” Blair said; “ trim a little, 
will you?” 

She sat up quickly: “ I wonder if it is 
easy to drown ?” 

“Mighty easy—ii you lean too hard 
on the gunwale,” he said, good-naturedly. 

“Does it take very long?” 

“To drown? I never tried it, but I 
believe not: though I understand that 
it’s unpleasant while it lasts.” He watch- 
ed her wistfully; if he could only make 
her smile! 

“T suppose dying is generally un- 
pleasant,” she said, and glanced down 
into the black oily water with a shiver. 

It was quite dark by this time, and 
Blair was keeping close to the shore 
to avoid the current narrowing between 
the piers of the old bridge. When they 
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reached Mrs. Todd’s wharf, Elizabeth 
was still staring into the water. 

“Tt is so black here, so dirty! I 
wouldn’t like to have it touch me. It’s 
cleaner down at Willis’s,” she said, 
thoughtfully. Blair, making fast at the 
landing, agreed: “Yes, if I wanted a 
watery grave I’d prefer the river at 
Willis’s to this.” Then he offered her 
a pleading hand; but she sat looking 
at the water. “How clean the ocean 
is, compared to a river,” she said; 
then noticed his hand. She took it 
calmly enough, and stepped out of the 
boat. She had forgotten her displeasure 
about the money, he thought; there 
was only the usual detachment. When 
he said it was too early to go to Nan- 
nie’s,—“ it isn’t seven yet, and Mrs. 
Richie won’t leave the house until a 
quarter past,”—she agreed that they had 
better go to the hotel. 

“What do you say to the theater to- 
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night?’ he asked. But she shook her 
head. 

“You go; I would rather be alone.” 

“T hear there is a good play in town?” 

She was silent. 

Blair said something under his breath, 
with angry hopelessness. This was al- 
ways the way so far as any personal re- 
lation between them went; she did not 
seem to see him; she did not even hear 
what he was saying. “ You always want 
to be alone, so far as I am concerned,” he 
said. She made no answer. After din- 
ner he took himself off. «“ She doesn’t 
want me round, so I’ll clear out,” he said, 
sulienly; he had not the heart even te go 
to Nannie’s. “I'll drop into the theater, 
or perhaps I'll just walk,” he thought, 
hopelessly. He wandered out into the 
street, but the sky had clouded over and 
there was a soft drizzle of rain, so he 
turned into the first glaring entrance that 
yawned at him from the pavement. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Secret 


BY CHARLES F. MARPLE 


age I had come to three feet high, 
My father said to me: 

“You soon will be as tall as I!” 
Whereat we laughed in glee. 


“Soon you will grow, soon you will know 
The things I know!” said he; 

It seemed so long a while to grow— 
Ah, might it ever be! 


Within a year my father died; 
So very young was I, 

I did not know just why they cried; 
I sat and wondered why. 


Now years have flown and I have grown 
Almost as tall as he;— 

Could I have known! He must have known, 
That day he laughed with me! 
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Legendary Ladies of the Poets 


BY 


N addition to 
“ muses ” 
known 


the well-authenticated 
of certain poets, women of 
name and history who have 
been loved and sung into that literary 
legend we grandiosely speak of as “ im- 
mortality,” the world of poetry is haunt- 
ed by less-defined shapes of womanhood, 
women who live for us only in the verse 
which they have ostensibly inspired, 
often mere decorative names at the head 
of a poem, flowery nominations, pretty 
labels, as it the conserves of 
past emotions. Such are Petrarch’s 
Laura, Herrick’s Julia, Waller’s Sac- 
charissa, and, more shadowy still, the 
sisterhood of Lesbias, Chloes, 
and Corinnas, from the days of Ca- 
tullus, Horace, and Ovid to the com- 
ing of Wordsworth’s Lucy and Tenny- 
son’s Mariana. 


were, on 


fragrant 


The question “Who is Sylvia?” may 
be asked equally in vain of many another 
name lyrically illustrious, and it is to be 
feared that such pretty names too often 
stand for no one faithfully loved girl, 
but for many girls loved faithlessly and 
thus collectively honored—or, to put it 
more magnificently, “not woman, but 
the angel that is the type of all women.” 
As a matter of fact, all love-poems, how- 
ever sincerely addressed to one woman, 
who may indeed be the immediate provo- 
eation of them, are actually inspired by 
and written to all women. The poet is 
by nature a born lover of women, and 
however faithfully he may deem himself 
to be celebrating the one woman of the 
moment, or even of a lifetime, it is his 
general sentiment for the sex at large 
that really floods his poem with vitality 
and gives it universality. Usually, too, 
the one great love of a poet’s life is the 
culmination of other lesser loves, which 
are absorbed in it, as by a process of 
transmigration. The dead passion for 
Chloe lives again in the live passion for 
Corinna, and even the casual tenderness 
learned from a forgotten Amaryllis may 
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contribute to the perfection of that 
deeper emotion reserved for the heart’s 
3eatrice or Laura. “ How many suns it 
takes to make one speedwell blue!” 

3esides, woman in general must also 
share with a still more universal muse 
the credit of a poet’s inspiration, no less 
a muse than Nature herself, which is a 
poet’s first and last passion, and of whom 
woman is but one, though the chief, ac- 
cident. In the inspiration of all great 
love-poems woman must consent to di- 
vide honors with the universe; with the 
starry night, with the sea’s mystery, or 
the singing of some April bird. She is 
so much to the poet because she stands 
for so much more, mysteriously gather- 
ing up in her strange being the diffused 
thrill and marvel of existence. Prob- 
ably if a poet told the truth, he would 
admit that the moon or the sea is more 
to him than any woman, however won- 
derful; but a woman is as near as he 
ean get to those mysteries: 


“Sometimes thou 
alone 


But as the meaning of all things that are.” 


seemest not as thyself 


It is in that mood that a poet loves 
his beloved best—when, that is, she tran- 
seends herself and the sacra- 
mental vessel of the universe. One might 
compare a woman’s eyes to those magic 


becomes 


crystals employed by seers for the pur- 
pose of divination. 
The poet’s rapt gaze is not at them, 


but through them into that spiritual 
azure of which they are the fairy win- 
dows. For this reason, perhaps, then, a 
poet’s ranging fancy, from one fair face 
to another, should-not be imputed to him 
for a vulgar inconstancy, but rather 
for a divine instinctive constancy to 
the spirit of beauty in all things which 
he was born to seek, to worship, and 
to celebrate. 

It is this universal quality of a poet’s 
love that in its turn gives to its accidental 
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objects their universal significance and 
appeal, thus charging the beloved’s name 
with more than a merely personal his- 
torical meaning, and making it symbolize 
for all men certain types of beauty and 
certain ways of loving. Even where the 
poet’s mistress is historically individu- 
alized, as in the case of Beatrice Porti- 
nari, she ceases to be one individual 
woman and becomes the symbol for all 
time of love in its loftiest spiritual ex- 
altation, as that Clodia, the pleasure- 
loving wife of Quintus Metellus Celer, 
who wept so bitterly at the death of her 
sparrow, and likewise poisoned her hus- 
band, becomes for all time, as the Lesbia 
of Catullus, the symbol of love whose 
joys are mainly of the senses. “The 
poet’s Lesbia, the poet’s Beatrice, ours 
is the choice,” it comes naturally to 
Meredith to write: for these two names 
have become fixed formule of expres- 
sion, a part of the picture-language 
of mankind. 

Similarly Petrarch’s Laura is not re- 
membered for herself, for any of those 
gifts and graces Petrarch so industrious- 
ly sang; but as the symbol of the life- 
long faithfulness and high-flown adora- 
tion of her lover. The interest that sur- 
vives for us in Laura and Petrarch to-day 
is not in the poetry, or even in the lovers 
themselves, but in the spiritual and social 
conditions of a time which could make 
possible a kind of fame that should ele- 
vate a private love-affair into a matter 
of public European importance. Con- 
sider this incident and its significance. 
When Charles of Luxemburg paid a 
visit to Avignon—Laura’s city—being 
entertained at a great festival in his 
honor, at which all the local nobility 
attended, he desired that, among the 
ladies present, Laura should be pointed 
out to him. This being done, he mo- 
tioned the other ladies aside, and, ap- 
proaching Laura, he gazed with reverent 
interest into her face for a moment, and 
then respectfully kissed her on the fore 
head and on the eyelids. Thus even in 
her own lifetime had Laura become a 
canonized figure; and nearly two hun- 
dred years after, when her tomb was 
discovered and opened, no less a king 
than Francis the First was there to 
do her honor. Through Laura alone 
we realize how real and influential a 
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fact was that troubadour convention of 
which Petrarch’s poetry was the supreme 
culmination, and what a genuine force 
it must have been in the spiritual de- 
velopment of the time. The love of 
Petrarch for Laura was not, indeed, re- 
garded as merely a private affair, but as 
a crowning conspicuous example of what 
one might call the public worship of 
Womanhood, just then elevated by the 
troubadours into a sort of poetic religion. 
The fact of Laura being the wife of an- 
other man, Hugh de Sade, a noble of her 
own rank, was, of course, but in keeping 
with the curious troubadour convention, 
which in the choice of a married woman 
for its muse implied the high platonism 
of its adoration. 

Love of an object too high for its at- 
tainment, and therefore a love of pure 
spirit, though expressed in the language 
of passion, was its ideal. That is the 
reason why troubadour poetry for the 
most part, Petrarch’s included, is such 
dreary reading. It is so evidently mere 
literary ingenuity displaying itself in a 
vacuum of feeling, the bloodless euphu- 
ism born of the feigned worship of 
an abstraction. Thus Laura, for all 
Petrarch’s protestation, became less a 
woman than a theme, much as in our 
time the death of Arthur Hallam grew 
to be less a grief to Tennyson than a 
starting-point for meditation on death 
and immortality. Yet Petrarch was very 
positive that none should doubt either 
the reality of his mistress or his passion. 
There is extant a letter of his to his 
friend the Bishop of -Lombez, who, it 
would appear, had manifested a modern 
scepticism on the subject of his grand 
passion. “Would to God,” writes 
Petrarch, “that my Laura were indeed 
but an imaginary person and my passion 
for her but sport! Alas! it is rathe* a 
madness! Hard would it have been, 
and painful, to feign so long a time— 
and what extravagance to play such a 
farce in the world! No, we may counter- 
feit the action and voice of a sick man, 
but not the paleness and wasted looks of 
the sufferer; and how often have you 
witnessed both in me.” 

Petrarch has recorded his first meet- 
ing with Laura in a famous inscription 
in his copy of Virgil preserved at Milan. 
After the manner of Dante in the Vita 
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Nuova, he writes: “ Laura, illustrious 
by her own virtues, and long celebrated 
by my verses, I beheld for the first time, 
in my early youth, on the 6th of April, 
1327, about the first hour of the day, 
in the church of Saint Claire in 
Avignon: and in the same city, in the 
same month of April, the same day and 
hour, in the year 1348, this light of my 
life was withdrawn from the world while 
I was in Verona, ignorant, alas! of what 
had befallen me.” 

Petrarch had, therefore, been writing 
sonnets to Laura for twenty-one years, 
as he was to continue doing at intervals 
for another twenty-six. Surely a mon- 
strous constancy. Schlegel has said that 
Laura herself might well have been 
ennuyé had she been compelled to read 
the whole of Petrarch’s sonnets to her 
at a sitting; and Byron has his own 
cynical explanation of the matter: 


“Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s 
wife 

He would have written sonnets all his 
life?” 


Though it seems to be a _ general 


truth that the voice of the nightin- 
gale is hushed by marriage—as sings 
George Meredith: 
“..,. the nightingale searce ever charms 
the long twilight: 
Mute with the cares of the nest ”— 


yet some married men have written ex- 
ceedingly long and dull poems on their 
wives, as some wives have inspired some 
excellent poetry, too. The once famous 
Castara of William Habington is an ex- 
ample of the muse matrimonial. Hab- 
ington was a pious man of the meta- 
physical school of poets that enjoyed a 
certain vogue during the first half of 
the seventeenth century, and he prides 
himself on the propriety of his inspira- 
tion. “If,” he says, ironically, in a 
preface, “the innocency of a chaste muse 
should be more acceptable and weigh 
heavier in the balance of esteem than a 
fame begot in adultery of study, I doubt 
I shall leave no hope of competition ”; 
and again he says: “ When love builds 
upon the rock of chastity, it may safely 
contemn the battery of the waves and 
threatenings of the wind, since time, that 
makes a mockery of the firmest struc- 


tures, shall itself be ruinated before that 
be demolished.” Would that the poet 
were as good as the husband, yet Cas- 
tara—in life Lucia, daughter of the 
first Lord Powis—has contrived to live 
in literary history through verses such 
as these: 


“Like the violet which, alone, 
Prospers in some happy shade, 
My Castara lives unknown, 
To no looser eye betray’d, 
For she’s to herself untrue 
Who delights i’ th’ public view. . . 


She her throne makes reason climb, 
While wild passions captive lie: 
And, each article of time, 
Her pure thoughts to heaven fly: 
All her vows religious be, 
And her love she vows to me.” 


Another very different champion of 
the muse matrimonial is John Donne. 
Through all the crust of metaphysical 
conceits there breaks in Donne’s poetry 
the flame of white interior fires, set 
alight by one of the bravest and most 
attractive wives in the history of love. 
Anne More was the daughter of Sir 
George More, lord lieutenant of the 
Tower, a father whose sternness made a 
runaway marriage necessary, and whose 
implacability hampered the devoted 
couple for years. Yet, through all, their 
love wore a gallant feather of romance 
—romance productive of no less than 
twelve children, as well as Donne’s finest 
poems, and living still in one or two 
aneedotes of a peculiarly vivid humanity. 
Such is the story of Donne during an 
absence from England seeing his wife in 
a vision. She was in childbed at the 
time, but did not die. “I have seen,” 
he told a friend who was with him, “ my 
dead wife pass twice by me through this 
room, with her hair hanging about her 
shoulders and a dead child in her arms.” 
We get a glimpse of her spirit in her 
wish, on the occasion of one of Donne’s 
enforced business visits abroad, to ac- 
company her husband dressed as a page. 
One has a childish wish that he had 
given in to her whim and taken her 
with him. He wrote her a charming 
lyrie instead: 


“ Sweetest love, I do not go, 
For weariness of thee, 
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Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for me; 
But since that I 
At the last must part, *tis best, 
Thus to use myself in jest 
By feignéd deaths to die.” 


For another absence he has this gayer 


solace: 


‘By absence this good means I gain, 
That I can catch her 
Where none can watch her, 

In some close corner of my brain. 
There I embrace and kiss her; 
And so I both enjoy and miss her.” 


| But the brave story, like all brave 
stories, had to end; and she was to leave 
Donne alone with a new-born child, 
their twelfth, when he was but forty- 
two. Her death was to make him a great 
divine, as her love had made him a great 
poet. Who does not know those solemn 
lines written against his burial: 
“Whoever comes to shroud me, do not harm 
Nor question much 
That subtle wreath of hair about mine 
arm; 
The mystery, the sign, you must not 
touch, 
For *tis my* outward soul, 
Viceroy to that, which unto Heav’n being 
gone, 
Will leave this to control, 
And keep these limbs, these provinces 
from dissolution.” 


As some of these half-legendary wom- 
en live as the symbols of the great ways 
of loving, love’s passion, love’s idealism, 

: love’s faithfulness, so others stand for 
the more tender, playful aspects of love, 
or survive by some trait of manner, some 

} one charm, or even some trick of dress. 

So Lesbia, as we have said, lives by her 

4 little sparrow, which still chirps so pret- 
$ tily and pathetically—ad solam dom- 

: nam usque pipilabat—in royal Latin till 
this day: 


“O it was sweet to hear him twitter-twitter 
In the dear bosom where he made his 


nest! 
Lesbia, sweetheart, who shall say how 
bitter 
This grief to us—so smal! to all the 
rest? . 


“ And in no other bosom would he sing, 
But sometimes sitting here and some- 
times there, 
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On one bough and another, would he sing— 
Faithful to Lesbia—as I am to her. 


‘Foul shades of Oreus, evil you befall! 
"Tis true you smote her little sparrow 
dead 
But this you did to Lesbia worse than all: 
You made her eyes with weeping—O 


so red!” 


Ben Jonson’s Celia, who seems to have 
been no one in particular, lives for us 
only with her eyes, as Sir John Suck- 
ling’s “ dearest princess Aglaura ” by her 
delicious feet, those feet that 


“beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
As if they fear’d the light,” 


and Waller’s Saccharissa by her famous 
girdle: 

“A narrow compass! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair. 
Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round.” 


Waller’s great fame as a poet is hard 
to realize nowadays, and even the name 
of “ Saccharissa” seems to survive with 
a sort of silent derision as being an ex- 
treme example, almost a parody, of the 
affected names under which it was once 
the fashion for poets to celebrate their 
mistresses. Probably the “ Sophonisba ” 


of James Thomson 


“© Sophonisba! Sophonisba O!” 


reached the limit of affectation. Lady 
Dorothea Sydney, eldest daughter of the 
Earl of Leicester, whose hand Waller in 
vain sought, in his frigid courtly fash- 
ion, was a personality deserving a more 
warm-blooded immortality. But true 
passion was as lacking to Waller’s nature 
as it is to his poetry. He was, it would 
seem, the first poet to abstain from in- 
toxicating drink. He was almost as well 
known as a “water-drinker” as a wit; 
and of his “wit ” one ungallant example 
does not show him in a very favorable 
light either as a lover or even a gentle- 
man. It is said that when both he and 
Saccharissa, then the widowed Lady 
Sunderland, had grown somewhat elder- 
ly, she had met him at some reception, 
and, smilingly reminding him of their 
young days, had asked him, “ When will 
you write such fine verses on me again? 
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“When you are as young, madam, and 
as handsome as you were then,” was the 
brutal answer of her one-time lover. 
Very evidently she had done well in be- 
stowing her hand elsewhere, and it is 
presumed that Waller was then too old 
to be called out for his insolence. It is 
rather the reverse of an honor that 
Saccharissa should live by association 
with such a coxcomb. It is pleasanter 
to think of her as the sister of Alger- 
non Sydney. 

As Saccharissa by her girdle, so Her- 
rick’s Julia lives by her “ tempestuous 
petticoat,” that most bewitching and gal- 
lant of all immortal garments. Julia’s 
mortal identity is even more completely 
hidden in her anonymous immortality 
than her buxom comeliness was hidden 
in “the winning wave” of her famous 
petticoat, and there is no reason to wish 
her more definitely individualized. Her- 
rick was not the man to have a great 
love-affair: woman was to him a seduc- 
tive impersonality, a being of bloom and 
bright eyes, red lips, pearly teeth, and 
rounded contours, good to go a-Maying 
with—just a woman, but not “a spirit 
too.” He confessed that he never wished 
for marriage, and though he wrote some 
fine religious poetry he was, as a rule, 
very well contented with the charming 
surfaces, the flower-like forms and per- 
fumes of things; and he loved women as 
he loved his daffodils, with a pagan sim- 
plicity of satisfaction in their beauty 
and freshness, an enjoyment untainted 
with cynicism, and, though touched with 
pathos, never troubled with those Words- 
worthian thoughts too deep for tears. 
It is a healthy, sweet-smelling, May- 
morning world, a veritable Hesperides, 
of golden apples and “golden lads and 
lasses,” in which he invites us to go 
a-Maying—whether it be with Julia or 
Corinna is all one to the easy-going, 
light-hearted vicar: 

“ Rise, and put on your foliage, and be seen 
To come forth, like the springtime, fresh 
and green, 

And sweet as Flora. Take no care 

For jewels for your gown or hair; 

Fear not, the leaves will strew 

Gems in abundance upon you... .” 


He might well have preached worse ser- 
mons to his Devonshire parishioners. 


As one turns over the leaves of any 
collection of old love-songs, many an- 
other flower-like name “pleads against 
oblivion,” surely not in vain; for in 
nothing is the preservative magic of 
words more strikingly illustrated than in 
the manner in which, by little more than 
the musical mention of a name, they con- 
trive to make it live for us with a crea- 
tive suggestiveness. All that is needed 
is a name—not necessarily a beautiful 
one—and a lyrical word or two, a brief 
rhythm sincerely accented with feeling, 
enough stalk, so to speak, to carry the 
flower, and we have evoked for us as by 
enchantment an undying face of legend. 

Such is old Skelton’s “merry Mar- 
garet ”: 


“ 


-. merry Margaret 

As midsummer flower, 
Gentle as falcon, 

Or hawk on the tower.” 


Such, too, is Campion’s Amaryllis: 
“T care not for these ladies, 
That must be wooed and prayed: 
Give me kind Amaryllis, 
The wanton country maid.” 


Such sometimes even is the power of 
the mere title of a poem, as Lovelace’s 
“To Lucasta on going to the Wars” or 
Cleveland’s “On Phyllis—Walking be- 
fore Sunrise.” 

Such, to come to later times, is 
Lamb’s magic with “ When Maidens such 
as Hester Die”; or Landor’s immortal- 
izing sigh over Rose Aylmer. Alfred de 
Musset and Rossetti—with those names 
that are “five sweet symphonies ”—em- 
ploy this gift with charming results. 

All that seems to be necessary is for 
the poet to love the name enough, and 
to speak it or sing it or sigh it as though 
he loved it, to carve it like Rosalind’s on 
some tree in the forest, and the miracle 
is done. Next to nothing need be said, 
except her name, called out on that wind 
of Time that blows so many beautiful 
names about the world. Not idly, there- 
fore, have the poets claimed to set the 
names of their beloved among the stars. 
Their lightest song has proved their 
power to keep their word, and only those 
women are forgotten who have been as 
unfortunate as she of whom it was said: 


“She had no poet—and she died.” 
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Socrates 


ANOTHER “KEEPING UP 


BY IRVING 


HE wedding of Miss Betsey Smead 
T and the Hon. Socrates Potter was 

a fine, old-fashioned comedy, dis- 
tinguished by some novel lines and in- 
cidents now a part of the imperishable 
history of Pointview. 

“T’m seairt and perfectly defenseless,” 
Soerates said that evening in answer to 
my jest as he stood in a group of merry- 
makers. “ You must be kind to me. I’m 
an island of silence in a sea o’ noise, and 
as the late Mr. Jeffries said to a rival, 
‘Nobody is permitted to land on me this 
evening.’ My beach is strewn with silver 
plate and jewels and gold-headed canes. 
Bill Warburton is responsible for the 
most of it. 
gain without some small loss.” 

He got even by putting this notice 
over his mantel, and it became the talk 
of the town: 

“ Burglars are warned, if they wish to 
get out of here without trouble, not to 


I suppose there’s no great 


take the chairs, or the wood-box, or the 
kitchen table, or the crockery, or the pots 
and pans, or the contents of the what- 
not. A full assortment of jewels, in- 
eluding tiaras, studs, stick-pins, and 
finger-rings, will be found in a box on 
the top shelf of the hall closet and may 
be taken without resistance. The silver 
plate and gold-headed canes are stored 
in a chest under the bed of Bill War- 
burton on Potter’s Hill.” 

In August, about six months after the 
wedding, I learned of a social earthquake 
in that community, the shock of which 
had shaken the continent. I hastened to 
the land of Lizzie and found the Hon. 
Socrates Potter under a cloud of tobacco 
smoke in his law office with a heavy re- 
port of legislative proceedings in his lap 
and his feet on a table. He slowly closed 
the book and tossed it upon his desk. 

“ Guilty or not guilty?’ I demanded. 

“Both,” he answered. “I have a 
large and growing stock of both guilt 


Invents a New Sin 


WITH LIZZIE” STORY 
BACHELLER 


and innocence. Just what grade and 
pattern do you require?” 

I came at once to the subject which 
had brought me there. 

“Would you mind turning the key in 
that door?” he asked. “Thanks! You 
see, I am the inventor of a new sin and 
it promises to be very popular. It will 
fill a long-felt need. There are sure 
to be imitators who will try to rob me 
o’ some 0’ my guilt. Now the fact is it’s 
my best possession. I prize and cling 
to it, and when I open my heart I have 
to be careful. I have offended the bish- 
ops and head men of the Connecticut 
churches. I have charged that they 
feed certain regiments in the Army of 
the Faithful with a cheap, stale, and 
harmful quality o’ goods, thereby filling 
their camps with sickness and hunger 
and every byway with deserters. Not 
that I blame the bishops and head men. 
I suppose they’re doin’ the best they can, 
but I demand fresh, wholesome food for 
the rank and file, and plenty of it. Then, 
further, I am guilty of hopes — fond 
hopes, that we who try to follow the 
Man of Peace may get together and 
make a king’s army instead of being 
scattered in corporal’s guards. I’ve 
blazed a trail to that end and therein 
is my offense. 

“Tt happened in this way. The Rev. 
Robert Knowles was, until recently, 
pastor o’ the First Congregational 
Church o’ Pointview. He was young, 
handsome, good-hearted, and amiable, 
but as a fountain o’ light and inspira- 
tion he was not a success. He came 
wrapped in broadcloth and fine linen- 
a kind o’ matrimonial prize package. 
The trustees hoped that he would revive 
the interest o’ the young people in Sun- 
day worship; and he did, but it was the 
worship o’ youth and beauty. As he 


strode along the streets his face and 
form were an excellent advertisement, 
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in large and handsome type, that read 
about as follows: 

“*« Wanted—a wife. Apply at the First 
Congregational Church Sundays at 10.30 
and 7.45.’ 

“Many young ladies began to be 
threatened with a renewal and some with 
a change o’ faith. They thronged to the 
First Congregational Church, and of 
course the boys followed ’em. They 
were deeply concerned for the welfare 
o’ the young ladies, and they wanted to 
know that the new minister was the 
right kind of a man. Well, the other 
churches were emptier than ever, and 
so the spiritual life o’ the community 
was in no way improved. In fact, I 
guess it was a little embittered by the 
new conditions. 

“By and by young Mr. Knowles 
united Betsey and me in the bords 0’ 
wedlock and did it well. It was a thor- 
oughly satisfactory job and I was grate- 
ful to him. The next Sunday Betsey 
asked me to go to church with her, and 
I cast aside my scruples and went. Well, 
by that time the young man had lost 
his newness, and also his heart, or so we 
were informed. Miss Bessie Montagu- 


Smith, a pretty little Congregational maid, 
whose father had all kinds o’ money, had 
drawn the prize, it would seem, and the 
lottery was off; and the other girls had 
returned to their native haunts, having 


that the new minister 
vain, worldly, and conceited. 

“< Ves, he is attractive,’ they admitted, 
‘but he knows it, and he’s not so spiritual 
as he ought to be.’ 

“Lettie Davis, who had made a dead 
set for him, had been strongly convinced 
of that as soon as he began to show a 
preference for Miss Bessie Montagu- 
Smith, and the Davis family had left 
the church and gone over to the Meth- 
odists. The young man had told Betsey 
about it with tears in his eyes. He 
feared it would wreck the church. That 
old ship o’ the faith was leaky and iron 
sick and down by the head and heel, as 
they say at sea. She rolled if one got 
off or on her. Such was the condition of 
things when we walked down the center 
aisle that Sunday. When we sat down 
in the Smead pew the service was about 
to begin. There were by actual count 
forty-seven people gathered around the 
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altar o’ the old church, and behind us a 
great emptiness and the ghosts o’ the 
dead. In my boyhood I had sat in 
its dim light with six hundred people 
filling every seat to the doors and a 
man of great power and learning in 
the pulpit. 

“Faces long forgotten were there in 
those empty pews—old faces, young 
faces; some touched by the fear cf God 
and some by His love and transfigured 
with a wonderful beauty; some full of 
happiness and the love of this world. 
How many thousands had left its altar 
to find distant homes or to go on their 
last journey to that nearer one in the 
churchyard! My heart was full and 
ready for strong meat, but none came 
to me. The moment of silence had been 
something rare—like an old Grecian vase 
wonderfully wrought. Then suddenly 
the singing fell upon us and broke the 
silence into ruins. It was in the nature 
of a breach of the peace. If harmony 
is the corner-stone of religion, that 
music was a crime. I shall say no more 
on the subject. The choir is still there, 
chained to its task with a righteous sense 
o’ duty. It’s like Samson in the temple, 
with the power to pull it down upon your 
head. Yet the choir means well. In 
musie* the best intentions often lead to 
the worst results, and the pure in heart 
have been known to sing too freely. 
There are two kinds o’ people who ought 
to be gently but firmly restrained—the 
person that talks too much and the per- 
son that sings too much.” 

“But what about the 
said I. 

“The boy who preached the sermon 
that followed undoubtedly meant well. 
He’s about the kind of a chap that I’ve 
seen in law offices workin’ for fifteen 
dollars a week—industrious, zealous, and 
able up to a point, and all right under 
supervision. He can be trusted to 
handle a small case with intelligence 
and good judgment. But I wouldn’t go 
to him for instruction in philosophy, and 
if I wished to re-lay the foundations 0’ 
my life I should naturally consult some 
other person. As one might expect, he 
had searched the cellars of theology for 
canned goods and with extraordinary suc- 
cess. This sermon had c»me from the 
musty cans of cloth and buckram in the 
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public library labeled Bushnell, Ed- 
wards, Knox, and Beecher, and when it 
was fresh fruit it was excellent. That 
young man seemed to be living in a dead 
world. He could hardly be said to have 
arrived in the twentieth century and to 
have learned anything of its harvests 0’ 
good and evil. I say it with no disre- 
spect to him. He couldn’t be expected to 
know much about the spiritual needs 0’ 
this generation. There are Englishmen 
who write their impressions of America 
after a week’s stay on Fifth Avenue, but 
we read them only to be amused. His 
sermon was like old straw going through 
a thresher—the usual noise, but no grain 
fell into the sacks. He wound up by 
breaking our hearts with a dramatic 
recitation of ‘The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus.’ He met us at the door. 

“¢ You must manage to keep these peo- 
ple awake,’ I suggested to him. 

““ How am I to do it? he asked. 

“¢ Well, in two ways. You might have 
a corps o’ pin-stickers carefully dis- 
tributed in the pews, or you could put 
the pins in your sermon and shove ’em 
home every minute or two.’ 

“We came away with a sense of in- 
jury. When I open my soul to a man— 
and ean’t talk back—he ought to treat 
it with respect. At least he oughtn’t to 
use it for a waste-basket. 

“Being deeply religious, Betsey 
thought it was our duty to try the 
other churches. 

“¢T could feel at home,’ she said, ‘in 
any of the churches here. These days 
there’s no essential difference between 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Episcopalians. Ive 
talked with all of them, and their dif- 
ferences are dead and gone. They 
stand in the printed creeds, but are no 
longer in the hearts of the people.’ 

“¢ Then why all these empty churches? 
I asked. ‘Why don’t the people get to- 
gether in one great church that would 
be filled with worshippers and light and 
inspiration? They could then afford to 
hire a man to keep ’em awake, who would 
be likely to sueceed, and some singers 
who could,sing.’ 

“¢Ton’t talk about the millennium,’ 
said Betsey. ‘We must try to make the 
best of what we have.’ 

“Well, in the next four Sundays we 
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went from church to church to get 
strength for our souls, and found only 
weakness and disappointment. Immune 
from ridicule and satire, the sacred 
inefficiency of our pulpit had waxed and 
grown and taken possession o’ the 
churches. It had become almost as 
lonely as the boy on the burning deck. 
Sleep—nature’s great shield and panoply, 
the kind defender of the bored, was every- 
where. And one thought came to me 
as I listened. There should be a num- 
ber of exits to every Christian church 
plainly marked: ‘To be used in case o’ 
fire.’ Ancient history, dead philosophy, 
sophomoric periods delivered in soporifie 
tones, bad music, empty pews, weary and 
somnolent little groups o’ the faithful 
longing for home, were in brief the 
things that we saw and heard. It was 
pathetic. It stirred the long-neglected 
soil o’ my spirit and things began to grow 
there. In the pews of almost every church 
T saw men o’ parts—numbers o’ them— 
men whose brains command five thou- 
sand to fifty thousand dollars a year. In 
the pulpits were men whose brains com- 
mand from eight hundred to eighteen 
hundred a year. The ability was all in 
the pews. I’m not the kind that meas- 
ures worth by earning power, but the 
latter has some value as an index o’ 
capacity; and the fact is that most o’ 
the pew-holders in either church could 
have gone into the pulpit and beaten the 
minister at his own game.” 

“But they are all good men,” I ven- 
tured. 

“Yes, in the matter o’ walk and be- 
havior we must all take off our hats 
to the clergy o’ this village. In one way 
they’ve been preaching well—viz., by ex- 
ample. In Pointview their lives have 
been pure and above reproach. They 
have visited the sick and the poor and 
worked hard for little pay, and so they 
have held the respect of our community. 

“T began to think about it. Here were 
five church organizations, all weak, in- 
firm, begging, struggling for life. The 
automobile, the golf and country clubs, 
the yacht club, the songs of the birds 
and the beauty o’ the woods and fields, 
had nearly finished the work o’ destruc- 
tion which incompetence had so ably be- 
gun. There was not much left o’ them; 
yet their combined property was worth 
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about one hundred thousand dollars. 
They spent in the aggregate fifty-six 
hundred dollars fer ministers’ salaries, 
and their total average attendance was 
only four hundred and forty-nine. I 
could see no more extravagant waste 0’ 
time, work, and capital in any other 
branch o’ human effort. Some would 
eall it wicked, but though we speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels and 
have not eharity we had better have 
kept still. 

“* Betsey and I were holding hands and 
conversation by the fireside one evening 
when we heard a big motor-ear roll up, 
and in half a mimute the bell rang. I 
opened the door and there stood Miss 
Bessie Montagu-Smith with her footman. 
She took off her wraps and sat down by 
the fire with us—a beautiful girl with 
lovely brown hair and dark eyes and a 
merry smile, and a waist that always 
made my arms kind o’ restless. She 
started the earthquake, and one look at 
her would demonstraie her capacity. 

“*Bob and I have just had a long 
talk, she said, and of eourse we knew 
that she referred to the Rev. Robert 
Knowles.. ‘I’m afraid it’s all off between 
us,’ she went on rather sadly, and I ob- 
served that her dainty foot trembled a 
little on the fender: ‘He will not give 
up his silly preaching and go into busi- 
ness; says he cannot afford te have it 
end im failure.’ 

“*Tle has the right spirit. 
ceed,’ I ventured. 

“Tn what? said Bessie. 

“¢Tn diseovering that he 
preach—perhaps.’ 

“* But—he—he says that he cannot 
marry for years yet—that he eannot af- 
ford to, said Bessie. 

“¢ Well, of course you'll wait for him. 

“‘But not until I’m prehistoric. I 
do not even know that he would care to 
marry me. On that subject he’s hor 
ribly reticent. I’m sure he’s very fond 
of me, but—you know—we’re not en- 
gaged.’ 

“¢ Tfe’s right—he ean’t afford to marry 
now,’ I said. ‘You’re too much of a 
luxury for him and he knows it.’ 

“< Why, don’t you know—he’s going to 
be rich?’ Bessie went on. ‘ He’s the only 
heir of his grandfather.’ 

“<But he hasn’t got it yet,’ I said. 


He'll sue- 
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* The old man is keeping him poor o’ pur- 
pose. He wants him to accomplish some- 
thing by his own efforts. Then his 
grandfather isn’t dead yet, and he may 
never give the boy a cent.’ 

“*Who cares a rap whether he does 
or not,’ said Bessie. ‘I don’t see why a 
gitl should be set down as worthless 
simply because her father is rich, She 
ean be as economical as anybody if she 
has to. A friend and I have been secret- 
ly taking lessons in cooking, and we en- 
joy the rolling-pin as much as the tennis- 
racket.’ 

“* Great!’ I exclaimed. ‘Now you’re 
talkin’ business and I’m with ye. Maybe 
betweem us all we can head him off. But 
we mustn’t be in a hurry. He’s a young 
man o’ spirit and he doesn’t want to be 
supported by his wife. 

““Tt wouldn’t be necessary. He’s 
awfully able and he could get some- 
thing to do,’ Bessie answered. 

“*But I don’t blame him 
wanting to back down,’ says I. 
he'll make a preacher yet. He’s im- 
proving—they tell me. You wait. He'll 
arrive somewhere before long.’ 

“*Of eourse I'll wait,’ said Bessie. 
‘The silly fellow! I must wait—what 
else can I do#—I’m so fond of him. But 
ean’t we do something to hasten his 
progress ?” 

*<¢ Bessie, I believe I could,’ T said. 
‘TI believe I have a plan that would make 
him one of the most successful and best- 
paid ministers in New England—a plan 
that would give us a great church with 
at least seven hundred active members 
in Pointview.’ 

“ The ladies began to sit up and take 
notice, and Miss Bessie Montagu-Smith 
elapped her hands and said, joyfully: 

“<Tf you ean do that, Mr. Potter, Ill 
pay all the expenses.’ 

“Her remark seemed to opem the way 
before me and I saw clearly to the end 
of it. Not that I intended to let her 
pay all the bills. 

“< Why, Soc, are you going erazy’? 
Betsey laughed. 

*“*No, I’m going sane’ I said. ‘I 
know it’s dangerous to go sane too sud- 
den in this world. Many a man has been 
imprisoned for that. If I establish a 
church that shall be a great power for 
good and filled with people every Sun- 
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day for a year, will you girls help me 
with the needful? To be good is in- 
spiring but expensive. It will cost you 
at least five thousand dollars each, but 
it will be cheap at that price. If it costs 
more I'll get other people to help. I 
won’t ask you for a dollar unless I make 
it go for a year and convince you that 
it can and ought to live on.’ 

““‘T’m with you,’ said my wife, with 
enthusiasm. 

““So am I,’ said Bessie, ‘ only I want 
Bob to be in it.’ 

“< He shall be in it—very much in it 
—if he will, but not as a preacher. He 
shall have a chance to reform and im- 
prove his mind by study and reflection. 
Meanwhile he shall be the pastor and as- 
sistant business manager of our church.’ 

“They were delighted and eager for 
more information, but I left them, to 
keep an appointment. 

“ Next day I got busy on my plan, and 
before night I had bought the old skatin’- 
rink on Bedford Street and the ground 
under it and some more alongside. 
Then I went to work with an architect, 
and by the middle o’ June our church was 
ready, with a new carpet on the floor 
and a fine old pulpit from which Jona- 
than Edwards preached his first sermon, 
and comfortable seats, and some hand- 
some pictures on the walls loaned by 
friends 0’ mine. I’m a lover of art, and 
I believe in it as a power for good be- 
cause it makes us feel the beauty that 
surrounds us, and no man is fit for a bet- 
ter world until he appreciates the beauty 
of this one: the restful quiet of green 
fields, the majesty of mountains, hushed 
and holy places in the deep wood. Christ 
and scenes in his ministry were there 
shown, and descending from the pulpit 
was a little garden of ferns and palms 
and vines and mosses, all alive and 
growing in good ground, with a small 
fountain in their midst—a symbol of 
purity. The walls were tinted a rich 
cream-color, the woodwork painted white. 
The effect was simple, homey, restful, 
cheering, but not unchurchly. We called 
it the Church of All Faiths. 

“T wanted to help and not to hinder 
the other churches, and that spirit went 
into all my plans. First, then, we de- 
cided that our services should begin at 
nine o’clock every Sunday morning and 
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close at or before twenty minutes after 
ten. That gave our parishioners a 
the other churches if 
they wanted to. I traveled from Boston 
to St. Louis and returned vid Washing- 
ton to engage talent for our pulpit. I 
wanted the best that this land affords 
and was prepared to pay its price. I 
engaged nine ministers, distinguished for 
eloquence and learning, three Governors, 
the mayor of a Western city, two United 
States Senators, one Congressman, and 
a justice of the Supreme Court of the 
land. They were all great-souled men 
who had shown in word and action a 
touch of the spirit of Christ. 
Some of them had been throwing light 
into dark places and driving money- 
changers from the temple and casting 
out devils. They were all qualified to 
enlighten and lift up our souls. 

“T had to my friends with a 
firm but polite hand, and every day the 
silence o’ Pointview was broken by the 
shrieks 0’ my victims. I made old Jake 
Ford give me a hundred dollars, and of 
all my accomplishments I put that first. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bill Warburton gave me 
fifty-two hundred dollars for the services 
of a good male quartette for one year. 
No one has a proper respect for the 
human soul until he has heard its aspira- 
tion expressed in great music or in noble 
speech. The first step toward a proper 
respect for God is a proper respect for 
men. No one can love God who hasn’t 
first learned to love His best creation. 
So, therefore, the foundations of my work 
were ready. 

“T put a full-page advertisement in 
each local paper, which read about as 
follows: 

“¢The Church of All Faiths. 

“<¢ Built especially for sinners and for 
good people who wish to be better. 

“Will begin its work in this com- 
munity Sunday, June 19th, at nine 
o'clock, with a sermon by Socrates 
Potter, Esq., of Pointview, in which he 
will set forth his view of what a church 
should do and an account of what this 
church proposes to do for its parishioners. 
Other churches are cordially invited to 
worship and to work with us for the 
good of Pointview.’ 

“The curiosity of the people had been 
whetted to a keen edge. They had 
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begged for information, but Betsey 
and I had said that they should know all 
about it in due time. I had given my 
plan to the contributors only and they 
were to keep still about it. Women 
eouldn’t sleep nights; they stood in 
groups on Bedford Street staring at the 
new edifice, to which only the workmen 
were admitted. Their worry showed in 
their faces and expressed itself in ab- 
surd gossip. They came to our home 
and implored Betsey for more knowledge, 
but in vain. They upbraided their hus- 
bands for ignorance. 

“ Sometimes silence is the best adver- 
tisement, and certain men who seem to 
be so modest that they are shocked by 
the least publicity are the greatest ad- 
vertisers in the world. The man who 
hides his eandle under a bushel is apt to 
be the one whose candle is best known. 
So it happened with us. Nine hundred 
and sixteen people filled the seats in our 
chureh that morning by nine o’clock and 
two hundred more were trying to get in. 
The quartette sang, young Mr. Knowles 
read the Scriptures and offered prayer. 
Then I held forth; and right here I shall 


slip my eandle out o’ sight, so it may 


shine in your imagination as brightly as 


I announced my glittering 
programme; I talked just as I talk to 
you, and you had a good time. The music 
thrilled us, and everybody wanted more. 
They left the church with joy in their 
hearts and faces, and they came again 
and have been coming ever since. 


you please. 


“ At the next service an honored min- 
ister, whose soul is even greater than his 
fame, preached for us, and that week a 
petition came to me, signed by six hun- 
dred citizens, complaining that the hour 
of the service was too early and asking 
that it be changed to 10.30 a.w. TI be- 
lieve in the voice of the people and 
obeyed it, but I knew what would hap- 
pen and it did. The other churches were 
deserted and silent. One by one their 
ministers came to see me—all save one 
old gentleman in whom the brimstone 0’ 
wrath had begun to burn more fiercely. 
T needed every one of ’em and was glad 
to have their help. There were the sick 
and the poor to be visited: there were 
weddings and funerals and countless de- 
tails im the organization of the new 
ehurch to be attended to. 
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“1 ought to tell you that a curious and 
unexpected thing had happened. Fisher- 
folk, street gamins, caddies, loafers on 
the docks and in the livery - stables, 
millionaires and millionheiresses—people 
who had thought themselves either above 
or below religion, came to our meetings. 
Each resembled in numbers a_ political 
rally. Work! Why, sir, I could see so 
much to be done it scairt me. We have 
started an Improvement School for Sun- 
day evenings, in which the great Story 
is told in lectures, and fine photographs 
thrown on a screen. And not only the 
great Story, but any story calculated to 
inspire and enlighten the youthful mind. 
The best of the world’s work and art 
and certain of the great novels will be 
presented in this way. I am going to 
get the great men of the world to give 
us a series of three-minute sermons on 
the phonograph. Thus I hope to make 
it possible for our people to hear the 
voices and sentiments of kings, presi- 
dents, premiers, statesmen, and prophets 
—the men and women who are making 
history. 

“We have started a 
try club where poor 
ean enjoy golf and tennis. Any poor 
lad or lassie in this town who has a 
longing for better things is sought and 
found by our ministers, and all kinds of 
encouragement are offered. People and 
elergy of almost every faith that is 
known here in Pointview are working 
side by side for one purpose. Think 0’ 
that! The revolution has been complete 
and mainly peaceful. As to the expense 
of it all, we tax the rich, and for the 
rest we temper the wind to the length 
of their wool. 

“ Bessie came into my office the oth- 
er day. 

“<We 
said. 

“*Bob is doin’ great work,’ I said, 
“but I’ve already doubled his salary.’ 

“< But that isn’t enough,’ she said. 

“<T suppose he doesn’t think it enough 
to get married on,’ said I, 

“<Tf you'll double his salary I'll pay 
the amount of the raise,’ she proposed, 
with a smile. 

“¢ Bessie, you’re a grafter,” I said. ‘I 
couldn’t agree to that; it’s underhand. 
But Pve got some good news: Bob’s 


small coun- 
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must raise Bob’s salary,’ she 
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grandfather is so pleased with the work 
the boy is doin’ here that he has decided 
to give him fifty thousand dollars on the 
15th of September. I have sent for Bob 
and he is due here now. If you wait 
you'll hear me tell him.’ 

“In a minute Bob entered. I had be- 
gun to like the boy very much. He was 
a frank, four-square, straight-from-the- 
shoulder sort o’ chap and was growin’ fast. 

“T broke the news to him. 

“Tm very grateful,’ said he, ‘but I 
don’t know what I shall do with it.’ 

“* Really!’ Bessie exclaimed. 

“¢TInless you'll marry me,’ said Bob, 
takin’ her hand in his. 

“Oh, Mr. Knowles,’ she said, with 
suppressed astonishment, ‘this is so sud- 
den—so unexpected! Of course you 
don’t expect an answer to-day.’ 

I let out a laugh that could have 
been heard in Chesterville. 

“She smiled and blushed to the roots 
f her hair and turned to Bob and said: 

“* Would yeu mind seeing me home? 
My car is waiting outside and—perhaps 

you’re so accustomed to it—perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind a small audience.’ 
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“Within a month or so their engage- 
ment was announced, and | was glad, 
for while Bessie is very human, she has 
a noble heart. 

“The good work goes on and we shall 
soon need a bigger church. Certain 
people have declared war on me, some 
have lied about me, but I don’t mind 
that. To lie is human; to confess, divine. 
If there were no liars, life would lose half 
its zest and there would be no need of a 
church or a lawyer or a world of strug- 
gle. If a man has never been lied about, 
he has never tasted success or known 
flattery. Mendacity hath its many uses. 
The fact is, Truth is a great wres- 
iler. She needs opposition to develop 
her strength. 

“Tt’s an odd thing that those who 
wish to fight with us claim to be fol- 
lowers of Him who was wont to say at 
every door, ‘ Peace be unto this house,’ 
and who, when He was about to leave 
this world, said to His disciples, ‘ My 
peace I give unto you.’ 

“For that peace most of us are work- 
ing with one aecord here in Pointview. 
God send it farther.” 


‘*Sunset and Evening Star’”’ 


BY MILDRED HOWELLS 


AST night I leaned 


upon my window-sill 


And watched across the western sea and sky 


The twilight draw a p 


urple veil until 


No light was left, save, shining clear and high, 
The evening star, and one warm gleam that lay 

Beneath it there—some lamp of home, new-lit 
Upon a distant island in the bay, 

Calling the day-long wanderer back to it. 


And then I thought the 
Remotely bright, was 
This night-bound earth 


constant star that shone 
like the heaven above 
where each gropes on alone, 


Save for the wavering light of human love. 
Yet near and warm that flame; and oh, how far 


Beyond our reach the white, unchanging star! 
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BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


ULIE could never make up her mind 
J to anything beyond the purchasing 

or not purchasing of a blouse. And 
in that she showed no great strength of 
character, for she always bought it, 
although she had soared far over the 
hundred-dollar limit which our Customs 
granted her, and sailing was still ten 
days off. 

Julie’s mother, recognizing her daugh- 
ter’s weakness (of mind, and for clothes), 
showed almost a European eagerness to 
marry her to a young man who was not 
only willing but eligible. It was her 
contention—for diseussed this ev- 
ery evening with us in our little hotel 
in Paris (unless the Illustrator saw 
her coming)—that Julie liked Richard, 
but that her heart was not awakened. 


she 


“She needs romance to feed upon; now 


you two—” 

I felt the thin edge of the wedge, but 
the Illustrator bit the apple, and we took 
Julie with us on our zigzag journey up 
to Havre, while her mother remained in 
Paris and “ held the thought.” We travel 
for improvement always, and as soon as 
the Illustrator heard that there was an 
aviation school near Rheims, he wished 
to motor us to that city immediately 
“to sketch the cathedral.” 

He sat up very straight, humming 
sentimental airs, all the way to Rheims, 
and allowed me to put my arm over the 
back of his seat so as to make Julie, sit- 
ting serenely in the rear, feel lonesome 
and unloved. We believed that the ex- 
quisite countryside combined with our 
carefully paraded happiness would force 
her into an active longing for Richard 
and a definite ery of the heart. 

To be sure, we should not have known 
where to find Richard had she suddenly 
cried. He had left Paris in a huff the 
night she ate eleven kinds of hors 
d’euvre for dinner, because she couldn’t 
decide what else to have, and nothing had 
been heard of him since. She had shown 


ne concern over his disappearance, and 
at the crafty suggestion of her mother 
that we might visit the morgue, was 
plainly relieved at the thought of so 
definite a settling of the vexing problem. 
After that Richard was revived; but 
Julie, bouncing loosely around in the 
back seat, refused to admit that it would 
be pleasant to have him along as bal- 
last. “It might and it mightn’t,” was 
her conclusion. 

The lace-work of the cathedral fretted 
a mild evening sky as we drew up before 
the ancient hotel, which has kept its ex- 
cellence unspotted through force of many 
years’ proximity to Holy Church. Once 
before, we had been assisted to descend 
by the same green-aproned porters who 
now gathered about us, and the talk had 
been from arrival to departure of the 
cathedral: the best hours, the best light, 
the best guides, and the photographs of 
these. Times have changed; new France 
greeted us with the courtesy of old 
France, but the phrasing was different. 
“Good flying weather, madam—not a 
breath to-night, sir—early to-morrow will 
be the time. Church services? No, 
madam, but full flights, please God.” 

As I write, my sentences feel the nerv- 
ous tension of that moment. Before the 
door shabby, unkempt motors were care- 
lessly herded; they had the manner of 
oxen driven only for actual service. In 
the courtyard airmen were chaffing one 
another at the sudden dropping of the 
wind. Now it was too late to reach the 
Champ de Chalons. The [Illustrator 
dashed from bar to bar, then back to 
us with news: “A little hotel where we 
might dine and spend the night—one 
must arise at three to see the flying. 
Yes, Mourmelon —they practise on the 
military field—the government loans it 
to them—at sunrise and at sunset. 
We’ve missed the sunset, but there’s the 
sunrise—what? Hang the cathedral!” 

Dinner was on when we reached the 
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inn at Mourmelon— little tables for 
chance guests, long ones for the schools. 
Men grotesquely arrayed, tired, dirty, ate 
their meal in company with gorgeous- 
ly dressed women. Some had soared 
among the clouds and were insanely 
happy; others who wad not been able to 
leave the ground were depressed and 
snapped at the gorgeous ladies. The 
mail came, and the air was thick with 
titles as Madame dispensed the letters. 
The seions of great names clumped out 
into the garden to smoke and drink their 
coffee; a tin-pan piano played the 
Matehiche—some one essayed to dance 
Apache fashion; some one from the 
shelter of the arbor sang in a brilliant 
tenor. The maids came and went: 
“Bien, m’sieu,” and “ Bien, m’sieu.” 
At ten, doors banged and the house 
grew quiet. At three, in the heavy dark- 
ness before dawn, alarm-elocks rang from 
room to room. Some were smothered by 
exasperated Othellos, others were con- 
seientiously heeded. A hittle later 
motors, shaggy as those at Rheims, 
eoughed from out the courtyard, and 
not long afterward, as the sun was obey- 


ing the alarm of chantecleer, we too drove 
toward the field. 
The great plain stretched mistily be- 


fore us. At the far end thirty or more 
wooden hangars flanked the confines. 
Gaudy booths made of yellow pine sold 
liquors, post-cards, and toy aeroplanes. 
All of it was new, different from any- 
thing else in the world, and yet it was 
familiar to us. This we could not an- 
alyze, but we were at home. 

Monoplanes and biplanes were cireling 
around a clump of trees in the middle 
of the field, from which bored soldiers 
reconnoitered during the day. Men im 
blue blouses were wheeling the machines 
from the hangars—new men, a new race 
of men; the pilots gave directions as the 
youngsters rose in the air. The planes 
darted above us like darning-needles, and 
the Illustrator was observed to kick his 
motor and address it as a cow. It lolled 
in the road, clumsy and soulless. 

At six we drank our coffee under a 
canvas stretched before a booth. The 
cups were cracked, the spoons were tin, 
the blue blouses were there, and the 
aristocrats as well, but nothing mattered. 
The machines were still clicking above 
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us, while from across the plain a snake 
of cavalry was twisting itself into the 
day’s maneuvers. <A solitary seout de- 
tailed to cover our end of the ground 
halted under the shadow of a fir-tree. 
It was the little tree which gave the key 
to the sensation that we had lived all 
this before. It was the homely scrub 
which we knew in our far West on the 
edge of our great deserts. This was the 
raw life of our mining-camps, our 
frontier life, the roughness that aceom- 
panies development. Wooden shacks, a 
stretch of country, the military in sil- 
houette, a roistering hotel, and men mov- 
ing about with a fresh purpose: America 
in a nutshell. 

Julie was finding difficulty in deciding 
whether the seene was that of the Mojave 
or the arid waste of Arizona, when an 
aeroplane, which had been frolicking 
about im the skies, brought up at her 
feet and deposited Richard literally 
where he had been groveling figurative- 
ly for the length of the summer. The 
girl continued uncertain in her welcome 
of him, but the man returned to grovel- 
ing with great joy, and the Illustrator 
was whooping. He tried to hide his own 
unwieldy machine, but it was too big for 
him. Failing this, he made a virtue of 
necessity and boasted proudly of our 
happy motoring-party. Richard turned 
his back wpon his lovely humming-bird 
to look enviously at our earthly vehicle. 
“Wish I was going, too,” he sighed. 

“You wouldn’t!” exclaimed the Tlus- 
trator. 

“ Wouldn’t I!” replied Richard. Which, 
T take it, is equivalent to a maseuline in- 
vitation and acceptance, for the four of 
us left Rheims the following morning. 

It was not an early start. Julie dis- 
appeared as we were strapping on the 
luggage, to return an hour later with 
her arms full of petticoats. As my con- 
sort said, no one but Julie could find 
petticoats in Rheims. We reminded her 
of those grim guardians to the sea gates 
of New York, that “ Welcome Home ” in 
immortelles which hangs above the Cus- 
toms and makes our European trip one 
sad struggle between pale conscience and 
black fear. But Richard seized the 
parcel to hold it tenderly, and gave fur- 
ther evidence — inveigling her into the 
tonneau by this promise—that he would 
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wear them off the boat if necessary to 
shield his lady. 

We snorted on, presenting, in spite 
of motoring temptations to deviate from 
such a cloying pose, affectionate backs 
leaning toward each other. Yet it oc- 
curred to us as the day flew by, and we 
flew with it into the sun, that this was 
having small effect upon our guests. As 
the Illustrator crudely put it, we might 
as well be natural—and happy. Richard 
didn’t notice us, and Julie seemed in- 
vulnerable save to the practical. 

At Beauvais, after she had bought a 
jabot under the shadow of the cathedral, 
Julie had made a list of all her pur- 
chases and had screamed to find the duty 
she should pay. I say “should pay,” as 
Julie said she wouldn’t. It was a mat- 
ter of principle with her, she added. To 
uphold her in this moral attitude it was 
decided that from now on we would stop 
only in the villages which sold nothing, 
and she thanked us sincerely for keeping 
her from temptation. But at Gisors, 
while the Illustrator sketched the castle, 
she bought eight pewter peppers from the 
landlord of the Trois Poissons, and Rich- 
ard abetted her. 


This was exhibiting a weakness of 


character which one accepts in a woman 


as a sweetly feminine trait. We doubted 
the wisdom of tempting these two to 
matrimony by loving pictures, and re- 
turned to our normal selves, disputed in 
whispers, then twisted the engine to La 
Roche Guyon as a Machiavellian stroke. 
The village would serve two purposes. 
If one could buy anything in La Roche 
Guyon, except worms for bait, the Il- 
lustrator would be jiggered. Besides 
this quality, there was the charm of the 
town itself, a sort of mating charm. It 
should be a test to all uncertain couples. 
A day on the Seine, a dinner on the 
shaded sidewalk of the Maison Rouge, 
and if the two were doubtful still—back 
to the Intelligence Offices once more and 
a list of fresh loves. 

While the Tlustrator and I boast no 
friends in the chateaux of France, we 
have many fond acquaintances through- 
out the inns. And is not this a comfort- 
able way of making visits? Always wel- 
come, we need never hesitate to ask for 
what we want, nor when the visit may be 
made, nor when. we must away. We 
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spend the hours as it best pleases us, 
sometimes without the irksomeness of 
conversation, again shelling pease in 
Madame’s kitchen, hearing of the folk. 
And at our parting every one is sorrow- 
ful: he who presents the bill—and he 
who pays it. 

Bills are not formidable at the Maison 
Rouge. We wonder if M’sieu, tall, thin, 
with the keen face of the mechanic, has 
done well to take the inn. American 
dollars bought the place and we show a 
friendly interest in their equivalent. | 
wonder, as M’sieu serves the soup, feeds 
the horses, or sits among his guests to 
look out upon the darkening valley, if 
the night is blacker to him through the 
recollection of the lights of our great 
city. Can one so young have acquired 
enough philosophy to give up that splen- 
did row of motors—cars over which in 
the livery of the house he ruled su- 
preme? Is it just for the brain or a 
skilled mechanician to be applied to the 
scrubbing of stone steps? His children 
are many now; he must stay on. And 
has ke found this out too late, or has 
he found that the pride of the house- 
holder sweetens all service, and that the 
gay trappings of a menial are only for 
the harnessed soul? 

Julie made no purchases at La Roche 
Guyon, for the reason that she wished 
for nothing but a motor-boat and she 
hadn’t the money. The one which had 
aroused her covetousness tied up at our 
little wharf as we were dining under the 
awning, and our host had hastened down 
to assist the crew of three to carry up 
their baggage for the night. The Duke 
and Duchess who owned the lovely craft 
would sleep aboard. We could see them 
taking their meal comfortably on the 
tiny deck; the Duke, with his napkin 
tucked under his left ear as homey as 
could be, served by a white-aproned chef 
to whom an American kitchenette would 
have been a wilderness of space. Our 
landlord told us with glistening eyes of 
the so great power of the boat. Titles 
were nothing to him as compared to a 
carbureter; but we lingered on, fasci- 
nated by the glimpses of aristocracy go- 
ing to bed in Pullman fashion. 

Julie from a neighboring bench wished 
passionately to have a boat also, but 
when Richard whispered loudly that it 
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lay within her power, she asserted that 
gold could not buy her. At this the 
young lover charged her with seeing no 
farther than her nose, which the girl 
clung to as a restful thought, saving 
much effort. Her complacent attitude 
only maddened him the more, and he 
flung himself up the village road, mak- 
ing, | thought, for the Intelligence Office. 

I wish he had remained a little longer, 
for in a minute she arose and spoke aloud 
to the soft darkness with a turbulence of 
heart that we did not think she had ever 
yet encountered. “‘ It’s easy to you that 


have just one mind she quoted, wildly, 
““but if you had as many minds as | 
have!’” And we knew that sentiment 
had come to her in La Roche Guyon, 
for she had found herself in “ Senti- 
mental Tommy.” 

Richard hadn’t gone away. 
The next morning he was 
slinging on our luggage = 
stubbornly, with the air of } 
a man whose great single- ‘ 
ness of purpose was to } 
thwart a young girl’s pur- 
pose of remaining single. 
And Julie was calmly pick- 
ing out frane pieces for the 
little girls, and giving them , 
all two franes when the mo- 
ment came for distribution. 

There was a roundelay of 
hand-shaking, then up the 
f a 
the painter. Every cottage 


valley into the paradise « 


about Giverny has_ taken 
unto itself a huge window pee 
giving upon the north. The | Chee 
old stone houses have flushed . t 
brown at this searching ex- . 


posure of their inmost lives, Yo Bee? 


yet there is always some- 
thing to be thankful for: 
sundered as have been their 


L 
} 
| 
} 


roof -trees, their faces are 
turned toward the road 

toward the straight and nar- 
row path. They need not 
witness, as must the un- 
happy summer-houses, the 
secrets of the gardens. Even 
the Illustrator besought our 
party to peep not over the 
garden walls, for in_ the 
warm-spotted sunshine un- 
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derneath the trees the school of Giverny 
paints beauty unadorned. 

We need not have gone to Vernon. It 
is not direct, although the engine kept 
curving toward it like a homesick horse. 
“There is a church in Vernon,” the II 
lustrator had begun; not once, but many 
times, until I became suspicious, then 
convineed, then spoke. 

Too early ’?” he repeated after me, re- 
for a church?” 
I remained silent. He bartered with 


provingly; “‘ foo early’ 


me: “Ill promise you I'll really find and 
draw one.” We went on to Vernon; very 
pleasant once we were anchored there. 
There were no screens; lace curtains were 
at the windows, and Madame off in a cor- 
ner selling tea. Had Madame selling tea 
and the Duchess of the motor-boat ex- 
changed places the arrangement would 
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THE BIRD-MEN AT CHAMP DE CHALONS 





$40 


M’sieu 
M’sieu at all, save that thirty- 
had 
upon an 
our life could 
Thirty-seven years without 
yet thirsting still he 


have been quite as congruous. 


wes not 


seven years of France bestowed a 


courtlier manner American 


than a century of have 
him. 


a sight of 


given 
home, 
was for news. 
The not 
rest one foot upon the rail 
rail of 


four of us were content to 


the famous 


brass America which we women 


can know out of our country only—we 
climbed upon it. We for 


leaned once 


over the mahogany to tell our host stories 


of heights and depths, of sky-scrapers 
The Lllustrator 
him reeipes for strange concoctions asso- 
ciated this forbidden  foot-rail. 
Richard Delsartian which 
had kept our hurdy-gurdies cozy through 


and of subways. gave 
with 
Sang a song 
the winter; and our host, ready to do 
picked up an old guitar and 
what New York had given 
“ Whoa, 


his share, 


gave to us 
> 


him the year he left. Emma 
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he sang, “Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines,” and “I’m the Dandy Copper 
of the Broadway Squad.” 

The Lllustrator was driven off to find 
a church, Julie bought tea from the un- 
willing Duchess when no one was look- 
Richard, “un bon diable,” as 
Madame called him, leaped around to the 
other side of the piano and showed her 
lord the chords for “ Kelly,” 
sented “ Mr. Dooley ad 
year. 


ing, and 


and pre- 
as a creation of the 
When we left them the proprietor 
was carrying on the work, and from her 
corner Madame was lisping: 

“* Kll-e-phan to 
dréle !” 

All that gentle day of the back 
seat remained impervious to the melting 
condition of 


r-r-ride oop-on.’ Si 
rain 
the surroundings. Things 
were not going on there that would force 
us, who were in front, to clear our throats 
turned 
Julie looked for bargains along 
the road and Richard sat tight, shuffling 


in lieu of knocking before we 


around. 
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ecards. 
fell 


en- 


imaginary 
When the rain 


more heavily we 


veloped them in a 


canvas cavern, but the 


girl behaved as in a 
show-case. 

The Illustrator, 
mindful of the lost 
opportunities of his 

the few 
had lost 
sorrowful 


Julie when, grown old, 


youth — of 
that 
waxed 


he 
for 


she would live largely 
The 
heavens were for 
the 
If 


in the retrospect. 
very 
in 
sheltered tonneau. 
were in doubt 
about the road that 
day we had but to fol- 
low up a 
and it fell upon 
“ Nature cannot 
from 


ard 


love - making 


we 


rain-cloud 
us. 
cease 
Rich- 
to say, 
which reminded 
Julie had_ better 
buy a mackintosh. 

I caught a glimpse 
of her diary that 
night: “ Luneched at 
Les Andelys. No rain- 


coats there, but a tame 


s¢ »bbing,” 
was heard 
only 
she 


erow, and 
dite 


were 


some eru- 
who 
at 
They sort of 
The 
table 
not 
they 


Americans 
summering 
the inn. 
shut -us 
French at 
that. We 


they to 


out. 
the Vhoite 
may talk to 
but don’t mind our 
I should like to marry a French- 
man—I think. No, I don’t think I 
should. Rain-coats at Louviers, a charm- 
ing town, but not good for rain (the 
coats, I mean; Louviers is good for days 
of rain). 


do 


nor 


never 
them 
us, 


living. 


Bought some gloves there and 
threw my wet ones away. Richard pick- 
ed them up and kept them. He is kind, 
but hovers. A fine church at 
I While the rest 
I bought two candlesticks. By 
I mean the others—that is, not 
No mackintoshes at Lisieux. 
motoring, but not when sitting 


Lisieux— 
saw it 
‘the rest’ 
Richard. 
I love 


in a tun- 


was so glad. 


) 
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DONJON GISORS CASTLE 


nel. How shall I get my clothes through 
those old Customs! We 
Caen. They have good 
Oh, la belle France!” 

The Hétel d’Angleterre of Caen must 
know 


are now in 


shops here. 


us as a serious-minded couple 
we have discussions on visits there 
that disturb the the night 


watchman. Once it was upon the cook- 


our 
slumbers of 


ing of their tripe; again, how to get 
money when we had none; and on this 
third the mental attitude of 
Julie; all philosophical themes as vex- 
ing and as unsolvable as the number of 


occasion 


the Quattrocento angels who danced upon 
the needle’s point. 
Since the chance peep into the young 
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‘the others” felt that 
did not occupy the place in her esteem 


that We could say this in 


girl’s diary, 


we 


we deserved. 


all modesty, for the exemplary height on 


which we perched was as unreal to us 
as it was real to her, and it nettled us 
to have her take for granted what was 
costing us so much effort. Since she had 
ho knowledge of the sacrifice, she had no 
appreciation of it, and upon the Tllus- 
trator learning of “the others ” he hoped 
Julie would marry Richard as 
possible and find out by contrast how 
marvelous we were. I was thirsting for 
more immediate vengeance and less en- 
during. Julie, for all of me, could now 
buy what she wished. Let her sow the 
wind. At the Customs underneath the 
letter of her she would reap 
the whirlwind. 

Uneonsciously in plotting I at last 
plotted rightly, but I did not learn this 


as soon 


surname 


ROCHE GUYON 


reached Dinard, and between 
and lay a day of lovely 
towns containing shops so ugly that only 
a Julie could have found solace in the 
inner At 


the tapestries 


until 
Dinard 


we 
Caen 


sanctuary. Bayeux one goes 
all go except the 
man who earns our way by sketching; 
though Julie attends pokingly, as they 
are not for sale. It was the habit now 
for her to plan how she could take things 
past the Customs “and no one know.” 


to see 


The tapestries were a temptation—two 
hundred feet of linen, the size of towel- 
ing, she them all around 
her body, she asserted, and enter port— 
onee more restored to health! 

Bayeux pottery has done its best to 
reproduce the story of these tapestries 
on various dishes, and it was Richard 
who gave to her a platter with Halley’s 
Comet in 1066 frightening William the 
Conqueror almost off the edge 


could wind 


the edge, 
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but 
had a 


ot 
Julie said 


of France, 
platter. she 
the disposal of the gift. 


condemnation of 


not the 


course, 
plan for 
In spite of my 
the unhealthy 
trend of Julie’s smuggling thoughts, she 
had them to 
tendency, and from that into a 


open 


into a 
definite 
request to hide the platter in the tire- 
case, there to until it 
the smuggler’s cove —Glen Cove, 
Island, was her destination. 

The Illustrator was 
amazed. He said it was dishonest, for- 
bade her to touch the box, and, climb- 
ing a high peak of virtue, looked down 


encouraged grow 


remain reached 


Long 


amazed, I was 


upon her from the uncomfortable point. 
Richard defended Julie hotly; I climbed 
upon the peak, made dizzy by the emi- 
nence, but ever the loyal wife; we motored 
on in : 

After a_ time 
tire was punctured, 
and before we could 
get oft 
our peak the young- 
had, in 
ingratiating at- 
tempt to 
opened the tire-box. 
The lifting of the 
lid revealed to them 


severa | 


silence. 
a 


down from 


er couple 
an 


help us, 


Bayeux de- 
canters depicting 
William’s trip to 
England in a small 
The Ilus- 
hung his 
head, and intimated 
that they were all 
for me. 


canoe, 


trator 


They were 
good decanters and 
I defended him. 
We motored on. 
Richard more 
than ever on Julie’s 
“the others,” 


was 


sicle > 
in their 
more aggressively 
affectionat: 
meaning it); and 
Julie even more 
harassed with the 
thought that, 
should she marry 
Richard,they might 
grow base like us! 


All day the 


shame, 


—-~ ee 
+> 
~~ 


(almost j 


4 '- 


‘ok, 
? 


7 
- 


y 
Za 
Weyl rs 


pa- 


O 


Smelter UU; 
ch hee ; 
‘2 ; 


at. 2 
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in the 
the cold 


tecture grew 


riahs front drove them 
The archi- 
more stern with the climate. 
Krom San Lo to Avranche it tilted uncer- 
tainly. We rounded a cliff before reach- 
Pontorson, Mont San Michel 
rose from the sea to greet us, even us. 
The Illustrator shut off his power. 
“Strange!” he mused. “That’s the 
only work of man without an ugly mo- 
It’s like the beauty of a soul.” 


“ But 


seat 


toward northwest. 


and 


ing 


ment. 


I sighed remorsefully. not cur 
soul.” 
There 


neau. 
Julie. 


was a 
“ That’s 


the 
whispered 


from 
repentance,” 


murmur ton- 


The Illustrator pulled my hat over my 
in way 
him as roughly: 


caress. I answered 
fun of the heart! 


eyes of a 
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“And that’s 
“Even in 
Julie!” 

“T can’t say yet,” Julie hastened. 

“ Other customs !” At 
Dinard we found our trunks 
the “little 
Here we shook out our pretty garments, 


Richard. 
stick. Oh, 


love,” returned 


disgrace they 


times, other 
awaiting 
us, sent on by swiftness.” 
to show the place that we could be as 
and then repacked them for 
the ocean trip; some in our cabin trunks, 
others “ Not Wanted” until the officials 
of our port should want them very much. 

It was a sad hour for Julie, but 
for me. 


smart as it, 


not 
I divided my purchases in lots 
the bills them tran- 
When secreting hats in laundry- 


and pinned upon 
quilly. 


bags and shoes in mouchoir-cases became 
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too horrible for the young girl, she came 
“Why are 
she asked. 


There was a bewildered look in her tired 


to watch my calm procedure. 


all your things in two heaps?” 


eyes that made mine ache in sympathy. 


Chaos was in Julie’s mind and heart 
and boxes. 

“Some for his trunk and some for 
I answered, smooth as silk in my 
complacency. 

“ Looks like more than a hundred dol- 
lars’ worth,” she commented, suspicion 
in her tone. 

“Tt is more,” I answered; “but he 
bought nothing for himself and that al- 


lows me twice the sum.” 


mine,” 


My head was buried in a swift cascade 
of lace as I bent 
Julie’s voice reached me 

" like the click of a casta- 


net: “ Beeause you two 


low into the box, but 











are married 
do that?” 

“ Certainly; we're one. 
The government §al- 
lows Ee I out 
from the 
to find |] 
heels were tap- 
ping down the hall, to 
stop at the far end. A 
defiant knock was heard 
upon a 
swift 


you can 


came 
lacy shower 


was alone. 








Julie’s 


door, then a 
mingling of a 
man’s and a woman’s 
voice, overtopped at last 
by a jubilant note from 
Richard. I stood un- 
certainly in the middle 
of my room. History 
being made about 


from events in 


was 
me, but 
which | 
Yet an 
the man, leap- 
ing past my open door, 
checked himself long 
enough to ery: “ Bless 
you, oh, bless you! I 
don’t 

did it, 


' 
you. 


had no place. 
instant 
young 


later 


how 
oh, 


know 
but, 
I'm 

the mayor's.” 
Julie did not return. 


you 
bless 


going to 











COURT OF AN OLD AUBERGE 


LiStIEUX 


What mysteries of life 
had opened to the girl 
by the sight of our two 
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WINDMILLS 


trunks and our soft heaps of mingled 
linen? After a space I stepped into the 
She was issuing from her room, 
heaped high with garments, her 
“ it's decided : we're going 


corridor. 
arms 
face radiant. 
to be married. I’m putting some of my 
trunks. He'll get them 
through without a cent of duty.” 

“ Julie,” 
happy ?” 

She me. “ Wouldn’t 
be—to beat the Customs ?” 

I put on my hat to seek the Illustrator 
and find out if an old-fashioned love that 
I onee knew, a small, chubby imp with 
arrows, was still about, when the Illus- 
trator, feeling that I wanted him—which 
often happens as two go on together and 
have faith in imps with arrows—came to 
me instead. 

At first I feared that he would laugh, 
then that he wouldn’t, for he was very 
grave as he pulled a paper from his 
pocket and spread it on his knee—the 
“T’d say let 
since they’re 
for each other and only one is 
sure of it; but I don’t want you mixed 


things in his 


I screamed, fiercely, “ are you 


beamed at you 


one that wasn’t occupied. 
‘ 


them go on,” he counseled, ‘ 
meant 


SAVORING 


OF ANOTHER Day 


in this if she should change her mind 
when it’s too late. I’ve just been reading 
that a wife can’t bring apparel which is 
hers into our country over and above the 
limited sum. No, not if she has eighty 
husbands. You’d better tell her before 
—well, before she’s finished packing.” 

I crawled to Julie’s room, but it was 
empty. I Richard’s, for he 
was still buying up the Mairie, and found 
her sitting alone among a mass of men’s 
apparel and a fluff of skirts, a peaceful 
look upon her face, such as I had never 
before. Her hands were folded in 


went on to 


seen 


her lap and she was dreaming happily. 
“ Julie,” I managed to articulate, “ it’s 

a mistake; I must pay duty, we must all 

pay duty; a husband isn’t any good at 


all. I felt that you must know.” 

A rosy color stole across her temples. 
Very shyly she lifted up her eyes, so 
shameful was this new sensation creep- 
ing over her. Her hand sought mine, 
and, catching at my little finger, 
tweaked it imploringly. 

“Tt is decided now,” she begged, “ and 


she 


—who knows/—I might never make my 
mind up so happily again!” 





The Derrington Ghost 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS 


VERYBODY was sorry when old 

Mr. Atherel had to give up Der 

rington. “ Everybody” had known 
for years that he couldn’t really at 
ford to live there. But everybody was 
equally of opinion that for an Atherel 
to live anywhere else was an unthink 
able proposition. 

Why this was held to be so, and why 
people should recoil from seeing a hale 
and hearty person make the attempt, 
might have puzzled a stranger to that 
remote corner of Sussex. 

For nobedy pretended that John 
Atherel was, or ever had been, a public 
benefactor, or even a moderately good 
neighbor. He was freely admitted to 
be a bad-tempered old gentleman with 
a supposed liking for books, and an 
undoubted liking for solitude and 
good wine. 

Not even the faculty of such genial 
associations—connoisseurship in the mat- 
ter of vintages,—not even that had mel 
lowed the ecrudities of the old man’s 
character. Nor, before becoming him- 
self financially involved, had he been 


the man to go to if you were in A 


tight place. No, he cared nothing at all 


about you or your perplexities. All he 
asked of you, demanded rather, was 
that you should let him alone. Genera- 
tion after generation of his neighbors had 
done this—with the result that one of 
the most beautiful examples of fifteenth- 
century domestie architecture in all Eng- 
land was tumbling about the ears of a 
cholerie recluse who drank port laid 
down in 1815 and dozed away such hours 
as were not rendered wakeful by cursing 
at chance callers. 

In these days of real and feigned con- 
cern for the relics of antiquity, the least 
enlightened farm-hand who lounged at 
the bar of the “Goat and Compasses ” 
could not escape knowing there was 
something about Derrington that made 
people come long distances and beg for 
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a glimpse of it. The people of Sus- 
sex pride themselves on their astute- 
ness. They smiled at the pretense that 
middle-aged men in their right minds 
had come there solely to look at “a 
Hiding Hole,” a fireback, a_ staireas 
and hall. You couldn’t take in Sus 
sex folk by pretending anything was ex 
plained by saying that priests had mad 
use of the Hiding Hole, that the fire 
back had been cast by Leonard Gale, 
that the oak in Derrington Hall was 
“good Elizabethan.” 

The circumstance of these features 
being so much more a matter of faith 
than of sight was due to the owneér’s 
passion of dislike to letting even the 
most highly aceredited have a look at 
his house. To eatch one of his own 
neighbors so much as peeping at the out 
side acToss the overgrown shrublb« ries 
would send Mr. Atherel into a rage that 
found vent in certain full-bodied phrases 
of condemnation bearing the stamp of a 
sturdier age. 

Wherein, then, the stranger might 
well ask—wherein lay the practical, 
least of all the ethical, ground for this 
desire on the part of the gentry, yeomen, 
and villagers alike to see Mr. Atherel 
left undisturbed at Derrington ? 

The inquiring stranger will be told: 
“That's Sussex.” He may extract from the 
more articulate an explanation that, in 
this remote corner of old England, even 
the least historically minded are ready with 
a meed of indulgent affection, of sturdy 
loyalty, to those whose sole claim to con- 
sideration is their gift of continuance. 
Mere failure to pay interest upon a 
figment “ mortgage ”’—that was less justi- 
fication for turning out a man who had 
“always lived there” than was his fail 
ure to pateh the crumbling walls. Yet 
those neighbors John Atherel had flout- 
ed and cursed would tell you roundly 
that “th’ owd man was ecrumblin’ too. 
Let ’en alone.” 


one 


wen reer agin os 5 
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Beyond doubt Mr. Atherel would have 
been let alone longer but for the local 
parson’s indiscretion. Some said boldly, 












































but for his most unchristian revenge. 
The village had not forgotten how, in 
his adventurous young days, the Rev. 
Mr. Lewknor—with as much daring as 


had gone to Derrington 
to ask Mr. Atherel why he did not come 
to ehurch. 


mistaken zeal 

For he had gone to church, 
and then, in the time of Mr. Lewk- 
nor’s predecessor. Report, through the 
that Mr. 
Atherel had fallen upon the parson with 
fury. Why did he not come to church? 
Because the only time that Mr. Atherel 
had gone abroad, the fools at home had 
taken his ab- 
sence that he was determined they should 
for good and all. Behind his 
back they had ruined Derrington Church. 
“ Perhaps ‘ restored.’ I say 
gutted! A bare hole, 
no whit any 


How 


mouth of a servant, said 


such base advantage of 


have it 
vou 


Call it a church? 
hetter 


say 


now than damned 
Dissenters’ chapel.” 
Mr. Lewknor protested that all that 
had unhappily occurred under his pred- 
but St. Giles’s was still the 
God. 
“Tlouse of newfangled idiots,” stormed 


Mr. Atherel. “You 


me why I don’t go there? —— 


ecessor . 
house of 
come and ask 
you 
haven’t got a place for a gentleman to 


sit in!” 


Mr. Lewknor’§ answered - him that 
though the old high pews were, alas! 
done away with, there were nevertheless 


“places” —too many of them empty. 
It was therefor Mr. Atherel’s un- 
doubted influence 

“T said a place for a gentleman!” 


roared Atherel. 
there, go and find my pew—you’ll know 
it by the with the 
Atherel arms, and the fireplace in the 


“If you want to see me 


brass scutcheon 


corner. You'll know it by its being too 
high for any Paul Pry to see over. 
When you ean vome and tell me the 


Atherel pew is back in its place, maybe 
an Atherel will come and sit in it—for 
there’s the key to lock the door!” He 
had pointed to a piece of ancient warded 
iron, half as long as the poker, and fully 
as thick round. 

And Mr. Lewknor was forced to realize 
that this parishioner would never sit in 
a pew into which he might not lock him- 
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self as his forebears had done—sitting out 
of sight, dozing and toasting their toes. 
The villagers had no doubt but that 
Mr. Lewknor had nursed his disecomfiture 
all those years. Out of sheer revenge he 
had written for the Sussex Archeological 
Society that silly 
about Derrington 


article 
setting in motion the 
silly interfering people, who had come 
pestering to be shown things which were 
nobody’s business but just John Atherel’s. 
When they wrote letters asking per- 
mission to see the carved oak of the 
great hall, the owner simply put their 
requests in the fire. When persons, for 
getting that an Englishman’s house is 
his castle, ignorant 


interfering 


in spite of archeo- 
logical papers that Derrington was built 
not only for shelter but for defense 
against intruders—when such folk drove 
to the door and made assault upon 
the rusty bell, then it was that Massing, 
the butler, would tremblingly take his 
stand fires. 


up 


between 
would be 
it is 


two The besiegers 


met with: “Very sorry, sir; 
never allowed.” “No, madam, on 
More unnerving the fusil- 


the gloom of the famous 


no account.” 
lade from out 


hall, those dark mumblings and con- 
signments to the devil. Thus directed, 


the visitors would take their departure. 

Though he had many 
sipping wine, and turning pages, while 
his house fell to decay, John Atherel be- 
yond question had always cared for Der- 
rington. 


sat so years 


These repeated assaults upon 
his privacy made him yet more jealous 
in ownership. His and as time 
went on still fewer, servants saw him 
wandering about the house, hawk-nosed, 
his white locks lying on his collar, the 
bushy eyebrows bristling terribly at 
sight or sound of a stranger—pausing 
now and then, head on one side, hands 
crossed on stick, the dimming eye fixed 
on some detail of Sussex iron or upon 
that Elizabethan paneling he was so de- 
termined other folk should 
so help him Ileaven. 

And Heaven did -help him. Heaven, 
and an ally of pure British breed. 


few, 





never see— 


Mr. Atherel checkmated the hungry 
antiquarians, the swarms of artistic 
ladies. He installed a bulldog at Der- 
rington. 


That was ten years ago. 
The bulldog was still there. 
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But so was the motor-car. The ad- 
vent of this device had left no corner 
of England free from invasion. To the 
English intruder, learned or “ artistic,” 
was added now the casual tripper and 
the determined tourist. Worst of all, the 
ubiquitous American. A being in- 
capable of understanding “no,” denying 
proper respect even to bulldogs. Type 
and sign of the conspiracy against the 
Past, the American “ commercial spirit ” 
made merchandise of ancient sanctities. 
He bought historic association as he 
would buy prize bulls. He paid for his 
audacity by becoming the object of Mr. 
Atherel’s most vitriolic rage. 

The first appearance of bailiffs on the 
scene was made bearable, almost genial, 
to the owner of Derrington by reason 
of several recent encounters with Goths 
and Vandals from overseas. The bai- 
liffs were got rid of. Derrington was 
erroneously supposed to be stuffed with 
portable treasures. The general belief 
was that some picture or piece of ancient 
plate had been sold to pay the interest 
due on the mortgage. Massing said no. 
He knew the bare old place from attics 
to cellars. Nothing had gone out of the 
house. Few things indeed made the 
master so unmanageable as a suggestion 
that he should part with one of the few 
Derrington heirlooms. A man may fall 
behind in the matter of a mortgage, but 
to go hawking odds and ends, like an 
old parish granny pledging her spoons 
for a pound of tea—anybody who 
thought John Atherel would stoop to that 
sort of thing, could never have heard of 
the experience of Mrs. Jennie Hathersage 
Dawkins, of Poughkeepsie. Derrington 
rang all one autumn with the news of 
the American lady in the great Panhard 
ear who had forced her way past Mass- 
ing and bearded Mr. Atherel in the 
Great Hall. He told her what he thought 
of her. The amazing lady had smiled. 
“You do go with this dear, grim old 
place,” she said. Mr. Atherel had thrown 
the punch-bowl at her. She dodged, 
picked it up, caught sight of the hall- 
mark, and only then it was she screamed, 
“T'll give you three thousand pounds for 
this!” Mr. Atherel had himself lent 
Massing a hand in turning the female 
vandal out. But Mr. Atherel had never 
heen the same since. 
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Although those first bailiffs had some- 
how been got rid of, they had been birds 
of evil omen. After them the vulture 
agents. The estate-dealers had had their 
eye on Derrington for years. 

“Did they really think it was enough 
to get old Atherel out?’ There wasn’t 
man, woman, or child in the parish who 
could not have told them that nobody 
who lacked the quaiification of being 
an Atherel would ever be able to live 
at Derrington. 

Why? To less difficult questions your 
true Sussex man will decline to make 
direct answer. 

If not an Atherel—then no one. The 
old house must stand empty. “ That is 
to say, empty but for 

“ For what ?” 

“ Well, just let ’en try it.” The slv 
Sussex laughter—nearly noiseless, a 


” 


grimmer thing than frowning—would 
deepen to a gravity you might try in 
vain to probe. 

Even after the bailiffs were tem- 
porarily dislodged, those notorious fab- 
ulists the estate agents went on pretend- 
ing that anybody who was well enough 
off to “do up” Derrington might live 
there in peace and happiness. 

They even thought George Washington 
Oxenbridge might! 

For those unpatriotic seamps of agents 
had not hesitated to put themselves in 
communication with foreigners. Der- 
rington was just the place, they said, for 
an American with means and a taste for 
the antique. Photographs and copious 
extracts from Mr. Lewknor’s article, be- 
ing despatched across the Atlantic, clineh- 
ed the business. In the brisk way of 
these people who know what they want 
and say so, instead of chaffering for 
months, the American client had cabled: 


“Buy instantly. Draw on Brown 
Shipley. Sailing Celfonia to-morrow. 
OXENBRIDGE.” 


The creature expected to be put in 
possession on arrival! The Piccadilly 
agent spent a fruitless day at Derring- 
ton trving to get speech of Mr. Atherel. 
3v evening the entire parish had heard 
of the audacious Oxenbridge. Mr. Lewk- 
nor, shaking his head, had said it was 
inevitable that Derrington should soon 
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In that case, the 
well that 
should be borne 
Amer- 
Mr. Woolgar, the grocer, thought 
it mightn’t be bad business. But 
Blakiston, the farrier, was doubtful. A 
motorful of that nationality 
had little boy three 
farthings for opening a gate. The school- 
“ They 
are always coming over here and buying 
up the stately homes of our old nobility! 
if they ean’t to their 
daughters along with the eldest sons. It 
was time something was done. Make an 
example of Oxenbridge!” 
That gentleman, flying through Lon- 
don, alighted an instant at the agents’. 
‘Papers all in order?” he asked, tak- 
ing out his “ stylo.” 


pass into other hands. 
postmaster thought it just as 
the brunt of th 


by one of 


outrage 
those purse - proud 
icans. 


fi Tr 


persons of 
given Blakiston’s 


mistress was especially severe. 


get them given 


The agents explained a little—a 
little—of the situation. 

“ Well, why wait ?” 

“Tf you knew Mr. Atherel 

Well, he had no objection to knowing 
Mr. Atherel. He would 


eall on the old gentleman. 


very 


run down and 


All that the parish knew of that visit 
was that George Washington Oxenbridge, 
a pleasant-seeming, rather good-looking 
young man about thirty, had bearded the 
lion in his den and reappeared, sobered, 
rueful, silent. 

All the agents knew was that Mr. Oxen- 
bridge paid them for their trouble (which 
wasn’t customary), and withdrew from 
the negotiation. 

No, he wouldn’t explain. He guessed 
Derrington wasn’t what he wanted. 

So the agents had to begin all over 
And they did there 
are creatures more abandoned than Amer- 
icans prowling round to pounce upon the 
treasures of old England—if, I say, there 
are, in the nether Dantean circles, souls 
more surely damned—they are without 
doubt the dealers in real estate. 

Mr. Atherel lived those last months in 
a state of siege. It would be a story by 
itself to tell the tragedy of the final sale 
and of John Atherel’s last hours as mas- 
ter of Derrington. 

His neighbors had hardly recovered 
from their rejoicing over the rout of 
Washington Oxenbridge, when 


again. since, if 


( reorge 
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they heard that Derrington had been dis- 
posed of to Mr. Joseph Benskin 
pudlian of great wealth. The 


a Liver- 
Benskin, 


in fact, whose Pegasus motor-bicycles are 


in use from China to Peru. 

And John Atherel! Where, how, was 
Nobody could find out. 
But every one agreed that he would re 
fuse to let 
any single 


he going to live? 


the motor-bicycle man have 
object that could be removed 
from the house. Furniture, 
plate, bit by bit, out of meaner 
dwelling they would go to buy bread for 
the last of the Atherels. 

To amazement the old 
gentleman, after a fit of maniacal fury, 
recovered himself sufficiently to instruct 
the and the 


possession ” contingent 


pictures, 


some 


every one’s 


his solicitor to make sale 


desired “ early 
upon the motor magnate’s taking over the 
contents of the house! Benskin must, 
moreover, agree in writing not to sell the 
movables unless he also sold the house. 
Though John Atherel had lost them, Der- 
rington was to keep for a while its few 
old These formalities being 
arranged, Mr. Atherel, disdainful, silent, 
was ready to take his leave. 

Would he and 
Seraes? asked Lord Peverel. No, he 
wouldn’t. “ Let lend you Clun- 
bury Manor for the winter,” suggested 
Sir William Quin. 

“ Massing,” Mr. Atherel’s _ re- 
joinder, “look up the London trains. Ill 
take the last on Monday night.” 

“The last him there too 
late,” Massing ventured. “ It don’t leave 


treasures. 


come stay a whiie at 


me 


was 


would get 


till nine-fifteen, sir.” 

That was the train for John Atherel. 
So he departed, wrapped in the kind of 
suffering rage that keeps the sympathetic, 
equally with the curious, at bay. The 
old butler, who had played up nobly by 
refusing to stay and take care of the 
motor-man—even he was told to put his 
master’s valise down on the platform and 
“ Go—go!” 

The often-described parting had not 
been at Derrington ‘Station. Every one 
understood why the old master did not 
want to take his departure amid the pity- 
ing glances of porters and people he had 
known all their lives. He was leaving 
from the new station on the branch line. 
Massing told a hundred times how the 
last he saw of him on that stormy March 
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THE 


night Mr. Atherel was standing alone in 
the driving rain on a platform deserted 
even by the station functionaries. It was 
twenty minutes before the train was due. 
Yet there he stood, doggedly, waiting in 
the rain. 

In the inn parlor, in cottage and hall, 
people talked as if the lateness of the 
hour, the very wind and the rain, were 
intensely to the discredit of Mr. Ben- 
skin. “ Only wait—!” 

Not long, as it turned out. Benskin, 
quite a friendly. inoffensive little man, 
eame down with his family to spend 
Easter. 

“Just to camp, you know,” he said to 
the Rev. Mr. Lewknor. “Of course 
there’s a lot to be done before we could 
live there. But just to camp— You 
know. The Simple Life.” 

They brought eighteen servants and 
three motor-cars. 

They had not been at Derrington 
twenty-four hours before the second foot- 
man and two maids left without warning 
or wages. 

On the third day an agitated French 
governess and two young children took 
tickets for Brighton. 

“Do you require return, madam?” 
asked the station-master, in his grand 
manner. 

“Non! non! P-pas de retour,” stut- 
tered the French lady. 

In and out of Derrington during the 
Benskin residence swept a continuous 
double stream—domesties leaving, do- 
mesties arriving—only to depart with an 
unexplained alacrity. 

The villagers would report: “ Another 
lot off this marnin’!” and the slow smile 
would go round. With that pleasant 
Sussex guile the countryside would ask: 
“What d’ye think’s makin’ ’em so un- 
easy like?’ 

Mrs. Benskin said it was the horrible 
inconvenience of these old houses. “ Serv- 
ants nowadays—” 

Mistresses, too, appeared to have grown 
restless. At the end of the first week 
Mrs. Benskin went to spend a day or two 
with her sister. Her two elder daughters 
accompanied her. None of them returned 
to Derrington. They had left the third 
girl, Angela, to keep Mr. Benskin com- 
pany. Not that he needed company. The 
cheerful little man, whose rotundity of 
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figure was so at variance with the sharp- 
ness of his nose and the energy of his 
movements, bustled about all day with 
architects and builders. He sat all eve- 
ning over plans and specifications. He 
told Mr. Lewknor that the house was 
ridiculously planned. “ Why, we make 
out there’s a waste space eight feet 
wide hetween the dining-room and _ the 
hall. Room for a down-stairs bath-room. 
Another in the powder-closet wp-stairs.” 
Miss Angela remarked she had selected 
the muniment chamber for her boudoir. 
Mr. Benskin broke in upon the parson’s 
anxious inquiry as to the fate of the 
muniment chests. He demanded jovially 
if the antiquarian fellas had ever found 
out where people in the old days had put 
their guests, or even their own servants. 
It beat Mr. Benskin to discover how any- 
body who was anybody had ever contrived 
to live in those old Elizabethan houses. 
He spoke as if such dwellings were as 
plentiful as rough-cast cottages. Mr. 
Lewknor urged desperately that Derring- 
ton had been held worthy to offer hos- 
pitality to kings in the old days. 

“Yes, yes, I know. The standard of 
comfort has changed. It may have done 
for Charles IT., but I’m blessed if it will 
do for us. We entertain a great deal. 
The house I built at Seecombe Park has 
thirty-seve n bedrooms.” He showed poor 
Mr. Lewknor the plans for the new Der- 
rington wing. 

“And wh-what is this?” stammered 
the parson. 

“Ah, that plan is going to make the 
biggest difference of all.” Jenskin told 
with gusto how the great draughty hall 
was to be turned into a fine modern 
kitchen and servants’ offices. 

“Tt—it isn’t possible,” gasped Lewk- 
nor. “You ean’t sacrifice that magnif- 
icent paneling.” 

“How could you think I would?” said 
Benskin. “ My orders are, it is to receive 
every care.” 

“The ‘care’ of boot-boys and seul- 
lions!” groaned Mr. Lewknor. 

“ You misunderstand me.” Mr. Benskin 
drew his pendulous chin back against his 
collar with an air of offended dignity. 
“T take too great interest in history, and 
all that style of thing, to leave paneling 
worth hundreds of pounds a foot to serv- 
ants. There’s enough here ”—he glanced 
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452 HARPER’S 
round with narrowed, calculating eyes— 
“enough for the part of the 
new wing.” 

Mr. Lewknor clutched the arms of his 
chair and swallowed rapidly. “ It—it is 
twice the height of any modern room.” 

“That’s better than if it 
short,” little Jenskin, 
* Easy to cut it down a bit.” 

* C-cut pilasters—!” 
Lewknor raised his eyes toward the cor- 
nice as though in appeal for supernatural 
intervention. And “You 
forget,” he came back, with an inspira- 
tion, you did not realize- 
not very good) 

“ Quite right! 

“ No, 


greater 


was too 
said cheerily 


those carved 


not in vain. 


(the light is 


Electric- 
Heaven’s 


no, in name! You 


have not observed, sir, there are inscrip- 


tions underneath the cornice.” 

“ Oh yes, we shall just take them round 
the drawing-room as 
space allows 


new far as our 

“ Chop up the inscriptions !” 

“Chop them up? No, no, not ‘ chop.’ 
Just divide them. Oh, we've calculated 
very carefully—I’ll show you! 3en- 
skin hopped up on a chair and perched 
there like the plumpest of stumpy young 
starlings, very round in front, and sleek 
in the back, short in the leg, and thick 
in the neck, an inquiring beak lifted to 
the worm-pitted upper reaches of the oak. 
“Starting from the door, the new dining- 
room will take it in to here.” 

Mr. Lewknor rose. All the ancient au- 
thority of his holy office clothed the dig- 
nity of his protestant form. 
not« ‘take in’ non 
debet dolor without adding esse viri nec 
vulnere major.” 


“You can- 


Flagrantior wquo 


“ Just come and see, when it’s all done, 
my dear sir!” little Benskin soothed and 
patronized. 

Lewknor stumbled out of the presence, 
full of a dumb wretchedness that only 
before his daughter Persis broke forth 
into speech. 

“Tf Mr. Atherel knew what TI know, he 
would—I verily believe he would murder 
Joseph Benskin.” 

Nobody but Miss Lewknor ever knew 
how it happened that George Washing- 
ton- Oxenbridge got wind of what had 
taken place since he had obliged Mr. 
Atherel by not buying Derrington. In 
the midst of the gossip that retailed the 
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doings of the motor magnate—how he 
had confessed to moments of fearing that 
all he could do to the old barrack might 
not suftice to make a fit abode for Ben- 
skins—-down from the skies drops Mr. 
Oxenbridge of New York! 

Ile made instant friends 
Beyskin. 

* Ah,” said Lewknor. 

“No, father,” 


Persis, gravely, “ 


with Miss 


returned little Miss 
I don’t think so.” 

3ut what could so young a girl know 
about it? 


Behind closed doors the two men sat 
either side of a writing-table, in the small 
Gothie antechamber, which gave access to 
the Hall. 

Nothing, said Mr. Benskin, absolutely 
no other consideration in the world, could 
have induced him to entertain Mr. Oxen- 
bridge’s proposal to take over Derring- 
ton—nothing short of a concern for Mrs. 
Benskin’s health. 

She was not well here? 

“Oh. said Benskin, hur- 
riedly—* that is, she isn’t very well any- 
where. And she takes likes and dislikes. 
Women are like that.” 

Yes, it was the same in America. 

They were getting on. 

Mr. Benskin crossed his stumpy legs 
and that he was weak—little 
as Mr. Oxenbridge might think it, he was 
positively weak in his dealings with his 
womenfolk. The truth was, he said, Mrs. 
Benskin had never eared for Derrington. 
She liked things cozy. It was Mr. Ben- 
skin who had the large ideas—witness 
Sececombe Park with thirty-seven bed- 
Beside Seccombe, Derrington was 
positively peky. He caught himself up. 
It was, of course, “a very fine specimen ’ 
—he guoted glibly from the agents’ ad- 
vertisement. Mr. Benskin had a great 
feeling for history and all that style 
of thing. The rats didn’t trouble 
him. Neither did— He pulled himself 
up. He still liked Derrington. But 
better even than history, embodied in 
sixteenth-century architecture, Mr. Ben- 
skin liked pleasing his womenfolk. Out 
of mere good-natured indulgence he was 
ready to resell Derrington, lock, stock, 
and barrel—at a handsome _profit—to 
Mr. Oxenbridge. 

He betrayed some haste in the matter 


periectly,” 


econ fe SSE »d 


rooms. 
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Ile wanted to motor 
that 
afternoon. thought it 
a little late. didn’t mind 
spending a night in Derrington. Where- 
upon Mr. Benskin became queerly nerv- 
He stuttered ex- 
With Mrs. Benskin away—he was 
afraid he could not offer hospitality. 
But Oxenbridge said that was all right, he 
would go to the “Goat and Compasses.” 
the Americans! Here 
a rich man ready “to put up at a pub” 


of final formalities. 


Mr. Oxenbridge to London 


Mr. 


very 
Oxenbridge 
Besides, he 


ous, not to say jumpy. 


cusses, 


(Jueer people, was 
just because, having asked Miss Lewknor 
what the with 
she had explained that the name was a 
corruption of God encompasseth us. 

Although he did actually stay the night 
at the inn, Mr. Oxenbridge dined luxuri- 
ously with the The host talked 
He complained that he had im- 
agined in getting Derrington he was get- 
Not a blessed bottle. Had 
appeared in the inventory? 

asked. “No, but I had 
heard about it. I took for granted it was 
still here.” 


goat wanted compasses, 


Jenskins. 


wines. 


ting a cellar. 
the 


Oxenbridge 


wine 


Oxenbridge smiled. “ Forgotten.” 

“Well, it hadn’t been forgotten.” Old 
Atherel had either drunk it all or got it 
off in secret. The fact that it be- 
longed to the late owner seemed not, in 
Mr. Benskin’s eyes, 
lisposed of it. 
the little antechamber after dinner, the 
hall being, in Miss Angela’s opinion, too 
cold and cheerless. 

Neither epithet could with justice have 
been applied to the young lady. Her 
warmth and her vivacity seemed to in- 
that the stranger had favorably 
impressed her. Indeed, she flirted with 


sent 


to excuse his having 
The party adjourned to 


dicate 


him rather more unreservedly even than 
was her custom with respect to well-off, 


ore 0d-looking 


men, because she 
opined that a coming-on disposition was 
what he American—would be 


used te in young ladies. 


young 


being an 


Returning, as agreed, the next morn- 
ing to meet Benskin and _ Benskin’s 
solicitor, Oxenbridge found Miss Angela 
standing by the fire in the Gothic ante- 
chamber, dressed to go out. She started 
as the door opened. Oxenbridge had an 
odd feeling that the heavy-eyed young 
woman with the enormous hat, and the 
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distrait manner, was not Miss Angela 


at all, but some else. 

“QOh,” she said, awkwardly, 
thought it was father.” 

Why, then, had the seared look come 
into her face? wondered if 
Benskin he’d made 
out, in his relation with his womenkind. 

“He won't be 


“ 


one 


Oxenbridge 
was as “weak” as 
long,” she said. 
You're 
day,” 


not going out this pouring 
returned the visitor, 


chilled hand over the fire. 


holding a 


Yes, she was going to Brighton as soon 
as her father the only 
chauffeur. “I to have gone with 
mamma and the girls!” she said. 

Oxenbridge protested that had she don 
so he would have been deprived of the 
pleasure—but all Miss Angela’s facile fa- 
miliarity had evaporated overnight. She 
fixed him almost sternly with her boiled- 
gooseberry “Tlave you 
this place?’ she demanded. 

“Why, yes.” 

“Could you get out of it now if you 
wanted to?” 

“No, not even if IT wanted to, which 
IT don’t.” 

“Are you sur 

Without 
hustled, 


got back with 


ought 


eyes. bought 


it’s quite settled?” 
he had 
her he 
ut 


she so re 


confessing that been 
Oxenbridge told 
sidered the purchase made. 
did ask that? Did 
egret leaving ? 

“ No, 


ton !” 


con- 
why 
she 
no. I’m fed up with Derring 
Then glancing nervously 
she said in a burst: “ How long 


is! The train must be late.” 


about. 
father 


“Tn such a hurry to leave Derrington 
—and me!” said Oxenbridge, laughing. 

“ Not exactly!” (Heavens, she 
trembling!) “ But—I don’t know 
if I ought to tell you.” 

Oxenbridge looked as if he didn’t 
know either. The young woman 
certainly being a little “ queer.” 

She decided for herself. 
can’t.” 

Oxenbridge 
about ?” 

Miss Angela, without turning away 
from the fire, flung one hand out baek- 
ward. “This place,” 
hensively. 

“ About Derrington ?” 

She nodded. 

“Oh, if it’s about Derrington, you’ve 


you 
was 
was 
66 No, T 
“What's __ it 


reflected. 


she said, compre- 
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simply got to tell me.” He came nearer. 
He smiled that beguiling smile of his. 

“ No, father wouldn’t like it—” 

‘I sha’n’t tell father 

Poor Miss Angela faltered. “Do you 
know why I’m here at all?” 

“ Because my lucky star is in the 
aseendent,” the young man _ proclaimed, 
unblushingly. 

“Listen!” She sunk her voice and 
came so close she could lay her hand on 
his arm. “I’m here because I’m the 
brave one.” Oxenbridge stared. She 
gripped his sleeve. “But I wouldn't 
stay another night for ten thousand 
pounds,” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because—” she looked round appre- 
“ Tleavens!” Her voice 
sank. “ That idiot footman has left the 
door open !” 


hensively. 


It occurred to Oxenbridge to wonder 
if the indulgent Benskin could be lurk- 
ing behind them there in the great hall. 

‘Go on,” he urged, softly. 

Speechless, she shook the dangles on 
her huge hat. Her eyes seemed unable 
to leave the open door. 

“You were going to tell me. You 
must.” and he caught the hand she was 
withdrawing from his arm. 

“No. No, father would kill me 
And then, to Oxenbridge’s bewilderment, 
“Shut the door,” she whispered. He 
hastened to obey. As he leaned across 
the threshold for the handle of the door 
he glanced into the hall, and gave a 
sudden cry. 

Miss Benskin stifled a scream and put 
her hands over her eyes. “Shut it. 
Shut it quick.” 

3ut Oxenbridge stood rooted. 

“He never told me he had begun to 
tear down the paneling.” 

“Oh, that,’ said Miss Angela, and 
raised her head. As Oxenbridge did not 
return to her, Miss Benskin, seeming 
unable to endure solitude, moved to the 
door and looked in. No wonder she 
shivered. The gloom and chill of the 
day had invaded the high dim spaces. 
She joined Oxenbridge, who stood star- 
ing at the detached panel. “It’s easily 
put back,” she said. Suddenly her limp 
figure stiffened. Oxenbridge himself 
winced under the clutch she fastened on 
his arm. “ Look there!” 
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Her eyes were 


riveted on a silver punch-bowl, the only 
object on a low black wine-cupboard. 

“What of it?’ demanded Oxenbridge. 

“It’s back again,” she breathed. 

“ Back?” 

She nodded. Then clinging to Oxen- 
bridge, she poured out: “I put it on 
my own little table again yesterday—full 
of roses. Each time I do it, he—some- 
body puts it back.” 

“Your father?” 

‘Father? No. no, no 

“One ot the servants 

“They wouldn’t dream They no- 
tice, too. If they change the place of 
any mortal thing, they always find it 
put back when they come down in the 
morning. I told you I’m the brave one. 
Three times I’ve tried using that bowl 
for flowers. He won't have it.” 

Leading the way back to the little 
room, Oxenbridge tried to reassure her. 
She had no doubt meant to put the roses 
in the bowl, and had forgotten. Through 
the chill, gray spaces a shriek rang. 
Oxenbridge turned in a flash, to see 
his companion’s face distorted, hideous, 
with fear. 

“What is it?’ He seized her by the 
shoulder. 

Her lips mammered, uttering no 
recognizable word, but one hand pointed 
at the floor. There in the shadow, be- 
hind a section of detached wainscot, was 
something bright. Spots of brilliant 
red. Oxenbridge stooped. “ Only flow- 
ers,” he said. 

“* Only ’!" echoed Miss Angela, cling- 
ing to him. “It’s my dozen of hot- 
house roses flung away—bruised, trod- 
den on.” 

The sound of a motor-car, driving 
up, seemed to help her to regain self- 
possession. ‘“ Good-by,” she said, hur- 
riedly, at the anteroom door, in a voice 
loud enough for her father to hear. 
“We shall be at the Metropole for a 
week at least. Come over and tell us 
how you a‘little shiver ran through 
the thin body. “I think you’d like 
the Metropole.” 


Life, which for so long had gone 
unchanged at Derrington, had become 
kaleidoscopic. Mr. Benskin had van- 


ished. The architectural advisers, the 


small army of brand-new servants, and 


no sinmiaess 
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imported workmen—they had melted away 
more completely than the Atherels, for 
they had left Derrington for a sign. This 
new horde left but a wrack behind. With 
a daring more apparent than real, Oxen- 
bridge supervised local workmen in put- 
ting back the wainscot and removing the 
last vestiges of the brief reign of Ben- 


skin. A talk with Massing resulted in 
the old butler’s consenting to return— 


“as a tempery arrangement.” 

“You see, I want the old things in 
the old places,” the new master had said. 
“You know how they used to be.” 

Oh yes. Massing knew. 

Massing’s granddaughter, as a 
“tempery accommodation,” came to cook; 


also 


and two of the Burtenshaws on the same 
terms the duties of parlor 
While they tidied the 
house Mr. Oxenbridge would be in Lon- 
don for a few days. 

The had been kept weil in- 
formed of every phase of the Derrington 
fortunes. Public feeling had veered 
round. Mr. Oxenbridge was held to have 
certain qualities- he a free- 
handed young gentleman. 

Chipperfield, the station-master, very 
dignified, not to say imposing, in his be- 
medaled uniform, stood on the platform 
with his peaked cap drawn over his 
clear-biue and watched the new 
master of Derrington pace the platform 
waiting for the 5.20 train. Mr. Chipper- 
field, in spite of his military mustachios, 
snow-white and gleaming like spun glass 

in spite of a martial manner and an 
imposing precision of speech, Chipper- 


He had been 


discharged 
and house maid. 


village 


ves, 


was 


eyes, 


field was a sentimentalist. 
visibly melted by Massing’s account of 
the piety of Mr. Oxenbridge’s attitude 
teward Derrington. The station-master 
stood contemplating the interloper with 
an air of benevolent pity. Oxenbridge 
glaneed up in passing, caught the look, 
and ps used. 

He had talked with Chipperfield more 
than once and delighted in him. “ Well, 
Mr. Station-master,” said the American, 
in his boyish way, “I’m coming back 
for good next week.” 

sd For good, 
doubtfully. 

“You don’t say that as if you were 
glad.” The interloper was smiling in the 
most cheerful way in the world. 


sir?” said 


Chipperfield, 
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Chipperfield glanced up and down the 
deserted platform. “I don’t know as I 
ought to be—not to say glad, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“On Thank you, sir.’ 
He took the cigar, and added in a con- 
fidential tone, “I hope you'll be com- 
fortable, sir.” 

“You say 
certain | 
enbridge’s 


your account. 


dead 
Ox 
the 


as if were 

going to be!” 

had jarred 
He glanced about, but 
sight. He stroked his 
white mustachios and said magnificent 
ly, “My brother and his wife will be 
pleased at any time to see you again at 
the ‘ Compasses.’ ’ 

Oxenbridge stared. 
good of them- 

“ They their intention of 
keeping the best room in readiness.” 

“What for?” said Oxenbridge, hold- 
ing a match at the end of a fresh cigar. 
Thomas Chipperfield did not answer at 
“There's some mistake. I didn’t 
order any room.” 

“No, I know. But I may 
they'll have a room ready in case—” 
“They think the 


that 
wasn’t 


you 


laugh 
station-master. 


on 


nob dy was ™m 


“Oh, that’s very 


express 


once. 


sir. say 
Oxenbridge stared. 

servants won't stay?” 
“Tt’s not the servants, sir, this time.” 
“You think J won't stay?” 


“Well, sir,” he spoke with extreme 
preciseness, “I could not—so to say— 
advise it.” 

Oxenbridge looked at him without 
speaking. “ You’d better tell me why.” 

Chipperfield glanced over his shoulder, 
ostensibly at the station clock. “I must 
attend to my duties,” he said. But all 


the same he lingered to add, “ You know, 
I presume, sir, that Mrs. Benskin was 
taken very bad after she got here.” 

“What was the matter?” 

Chipperfield shook his head. His blue 
darted about the empty platform 
eame back to Oxenbridge. “ She 
one thing and another.” Again 
the head-shake. “At last”—he came 
nearer—“ at last, sir, she was obliged to 
retrench into her own compartments.” 


eyes 
and 
tried 


“Oh,” said Oxenbridge, biting his 
lips. “ Well, if I’m taken bad J’Il re- 
trench into my compartments.” 

“ Nobody can stand it long, sir.” 

“Look here, Chipperfield. Stand 
what?” 
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“ Insomania, sir.” 
“ Lord, you don’t say so!” 

“ They all get it at Derrington.” 

Upon which, right- 
about, quick march, Mr. Chipperfield beat 
a dignified retreat. 


The signal dropped. 


din- 
master’s 


Massing brought in excellent 
the night of 
But Mr. 

pleased at 

too 


time 


an 
the 
Oxenbridge 


her on new 


return, was too 


finding himself in- 
delighted 


in eating. 


much 
stalled, 
to waste 


far and excited, 
He disturbed 
Massing’s sense of fitness by cutting the 
meal short in order to resume his wan- 
dering from room to room. 

Beautiful with a strange new beauty, 
the place looked shining in the light of a 
forest of wax candles. The new master 
had a feeling of never having seen the real 
Derrington He laid the blame 


of this upon the Benskins, the workmen, 


before. 


and the general muddle. He had not 
fathomed yet the shyness, the jealousy 
in a certain sort of beauty. You shall 
not see it all in any company. Come 
alone, come unencumbered, receptive, 
reverent, and then—perhaps. <A _ house 
with a soul will not stand and deliver 
at command. It withholds its finer 


quality till the hour of its choice. 
The hour had struck. 


At ten o’elock he rang and told Mass- 
ing to lock the doors and go to“bed. 

While the old mended the fire 
Oxenbridge sat down near a little pile 
of books had brought from 
London that evening—faded second-hand 
the Sussex Archeological 


man 


which he 


volumes of 
Collections. 


Massing asked if Mr. Oxenbridge 
would require anything to eat before 
going to bed. He seemed searce satis- 
tied with “No.’. When he came in 
with the bedroom candle he remarked 
that he had put a few sandwiches on 
the sideboard. 

Oxenbridge sat turning over leaves, 
coming on the name of Atherel with a 


sense of meeting friends and allies, get- 
ting the fine threads of relationship and 
collateral descent firmly in his hand, 
after the fashion of those with wits for 


the ramifications of genealogy. He 
looked up that far-back marriage be- 
tween a Lewknor and Persis Atherel. 
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Atherel! 
eyes upon the this 
She had trod boards. 
Atherel had sat here by the fire. 
The the 
tinuity of seized 


She 


had 


under 


Persis opened her 


world roof. 


these very Persis 


sense of romance in con- 


family history upon 


the stranger as though this race had been 


his own. He was glad of their good 
fortune and sorry for the ill. He was 
proud for them—jealous for them. The 
blood of these people deflected into 
female lines was fiowing to this hour 
in half the great families of England. 
What a vitality in some of the old 


What a 


after 


strains! power in one genera- 


tion another to make common 
cause, and to fight shoulder to shoulder 
the common cause of others 

to the ends of the earth and 
to return unerringly to this quiet plac: 


Well, Derring- 


against 


to wander 


to marry, breed, and die! 


ton had been a fitting frame for men 
like that. The stranger in their halls 


shut up the book of history and lit the 
bedroom candle. This was a 
bit of old plate, but fashioned 
smaller taper than that which had been 


pleasant 
for a 


fitted into its campanula-shaped socket. 


The candle threatened to topple out. 
Oxenbridge worked it in more firmly. 
The shreds of wax curled up in fin 
translucent shavings above the lip of 


the socket. Beginning to extinguish the 
other lights, Oxenbridge bethought him 
what the night. He 
drew back a curtain and the moon looked 


to see sort was 


in through the black horizontal bars of a 


cedar. So eerie and fine it was that 
Oxenbridge left the curtain. and went 
on snuffing the candles, looking forth 


from time to time at the barred face of 
He 


Sussex books up-stairs, meaning to re- 


the moon. earried an armful of the 


turn for more, since you never could tell 


what volume you might want. But 
when he reached his bedroom, he sud- 


denly became conscious of hunger—not 
for knowledge, but for the food he had 
refused at dinner-time. Thirst was upon 
him, after all this stirring in the 
dust of the past. He down 
and make a raid on Massing’s domain. 
Near the bottom of the stairs the top- 
heavy eandle tumbled out of the eandle- 
stick rolled into blackness. 
No matches nearer than the great fire- 
place. He could see the dull glow from 


too, 


would go 


and away 






































where he stood. He could see, beyond, a 
gulf of shadow cut sharply across by 
the shaft of white light from the win- 
dow. He stood still, smiling to him- 
self, proud of his steady nerves. The 
house was silent as a church. In the 
hush his sense of exhilaration, instead 
of waning, seemed to grow. His body 
was full of pulses, and the night was full 
of eyes. Painted eyes, first of all—mere 
painted eyes of Atherels in tarnished 
frames. But they did not stay in the 
frames. They winked in the corners 
and shone in the firelight. Off and on 
all the evening, behind the actual his- 
tory of the dead who had been mas- 
ters here, lurked and whispered the tales 
of the villagers and remembrance of 
the Benskin girl’s stark dread. But 
Oxenbridge was too well disposed toward 
the Derrington ghost to have any hope 
of meeting him. None the less, as the 
young man stood there, staring across 
the banded dark with its zone of fire- 
glow and its shaft of moonshine, he 
lent himself to the idea of a_ super- 
natural apparition—just as earlier he 
had lent himself to the veritable his- 
tory of the ancient dwellers here. No 
sound, no faintest movement in all the 
place, and yet quite suddenly the sense 
came to the watchet that he was not 
alone. It was too interesting to be true. 
Yet, it was true. THe drew back noise- 
lessl¥ behind a tall Gothie chair, and 
as he did so he felt, still, rather than 
saw, that a figure was creeping along 
the far end of the hall. Oxenbridge 
gripped the ecanopied top of the chair 
and looked out with straining eyes. It 
was too wonderful to be true—yet, be- 
yond any possible doubt, a man was 
lurking there in the shadow. No honest 
ghost making himself free of the place. 
A figure bent low, and hugging the 
wainscot, secret, furtive. 

A burglar after the old silver? The 
shadow moved slowly on. Almost clear 
now. The spare. bent back, the white 
hair. What was the lean’ hand doing 
fumbling there at the oak, as though seek- 
ing to turn invisible handles. No, the 
fingers slid along the polished panels till 
they were stopped by the pilasters. The 
hand paused, and then those ghostly 
fingers went feeling the carved garland 
wrought round the fluted column—the;, 
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the delicate leaves and tendrils 
as they might have touched the curls 
on the head of a well-loved child. They 
moved on to the next panel—that flank- 
ing the dining-room door. This section 
was one of those which Benskin had 
taken down and Oxenbridge put back. 
The ghostly hand traveled eagerly over 
Distinctly 
Oxenbridge heard a sigh, and then saw 


touched 


the surface and_ stopped. 


the old head, dimly white, laid against 
the wainscot. And all the while it rest- 
ed there the hand went back and forth 
over the arabesque, verifying the deli- 
cacy of the pattern and caressing the 
beauty of its exeeution. While Oxen- 
bridge debated what he should do, the 
groping hand of the apparition had 
found the handle of the dining-room 
door, opened it, and vanished. 

Oxenbridge made his way noiselessly up- 
stairs, lit another candle set in a sturdy 
candlestick of brass. With none of his 
previous light-footed silence, he came a 
second time down the stair, striking his 
heels on the oaken treads and stirring 
echoes. He did not re-enter the hall, 
but went to the dining-room by way 
of the small Gothie chamber. The door 
that Massing had shut was open. Of 
the sandwiches he had placed on the 
sideboard, only an empty plate and a 
crumb or two. 


The next night, in spite of having 
done justice to an excellent dinner, the 
new master gave orders for supper to be 
laid in the dining-room. He was even 
at the pains to order it in detail, with 
no small eare. ‘“ Covers for how many, 
sir?” asked Massing, bewildered. “ Oh— 
a—only for me,” Oxenbridge had an- 
swered, with an embarrassed laugh. The 
respectable Massing looked grave. 

As on the previous evening, his master 
gut half 
the time he stared across the volume at 
the fire, or now right, now left, at re- 
flections on the wall. 

At half past eleven he went to the 
dining-room and lit the candles in the 
branch candlesticks. He smiled, seeing 
the board so generously spread, and pro- 
ceeded to cut the wires on the cham- 
pagne. But he did not draw the cork. 
He dressed a salad and carved the ecapon, 
but it was the merest pretense he made 


sat late over Sussex records. 
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at eating. And when he had finished, he 
put his plate on the sideboard and a clean 
one on the table. His eyes were shining, 
his face as eager as a lover's. In his 
preoccupation he seemed to forget to put 
the candles out; and when he went up- 
stairs, to forget, once there, to go to bed. 

He began to smoke a cigar at the open 
bedroom window, locking out upon the 
tower of Derrington church. Square and 
white the tower rose out of inky shadow— 
that shadow that rested on the graves 
of all the Atherels except the last. Oxen- 
bridge threw away his cigar and began 
to pace the floor. He looked at his watch 
every few moments. At last he sat down, 
took off his shoes, and holding them in 
his hand, he felt his way down-stairs in 
the dark. ‘The fire in the hall was low. 
The dining-room door, which he had left 
wide, was all but shut. A luminous crack 
showed that the candles within were still 
alight. Oxenbridge stopped, noiselessly 
set down his shoes, and listened. Not a 
sound. He drew nearer on silent feet. 
He looked through the crack—and held 
his breath. 

In the great oak chair at the head 
of the table sat John Atherel, with 
the candlelight on face and hair. Oxen- 
bridge stood staring. (Why was the 
figure so still?) He opened the door an 
inch—the ancient hinges creaked, pro- 
testing, and the young man drew sharp 
breath. But the old man looked straight 
before him, paying no heed. 

Was this the Derrington ghost? Or 
if it were the old master come back, 
what stony reverie was this . .. what 
sleep with unshut eyes ? 

Oxenbridge, moving slowly, searce an 
inch at a time, crossed the threshold and 
stood facing the figure in the chair. 

And all the time John Atherel never 
stirred. Just sat there in the High Seat, 
looking straight before him with a strange 
still dignity—type and sign of the mas- 
ters of Derrington. 

Oxenbridge, at the foot of the board, 
saw only how piteously changed the old 
No spark of hostility to fire 
the eyes. No quick blood, now, to flush 
the wax-white face. 

Something swift, unexpected, filial, 
surged in the stranger’s heart. 

“Mr. Atherel, sir,” he said, gently, and 
went to his side. He touched the old 


man was. 


man’s arm, and seeing the face was still 
unchanged, he opened the shabby cloak 
and put his hand over the quiet heart. 

What to do? To leave him there till 
morning was to leave him bare to that 
gossip he so loathed. They would say hx 
had crept back like a poor old dog to 
die at home. People’s pity. Ah no! 
This sudden desire to protect the old 
man’s dignity showed how sorely it was 
menaced. The countryside, all the coun- 
ty, would ring with the story. Where had 
he been? How had he got in? Fifty 
questions crowded into Oxenbridge’s 
brain, every one an infringement of 
the dignity of the man at the head of 
the table. 

After all, why shouldn’t he have made 
a visit to Derrington? Why not have 
supped with Oxenbridge ? 

Massing was faithful, but even Massing 
would ask— For the first time Oxen- 
bridge’s eye fell upon the glass at 
Atherel’s right hand. It was half full, 
but not with the honey-colored wine of 
Oxenbridge’s bringing. The gilded cork 
had never been out of the champagne. 
And here was another bottle on the 
board. A mouldy and ancient vessel, 
showing as different beside that trim, 
bright champagne-bottle as Oxenbridge 
himself, well kept and shining in his 
golden youth, beside the silver-pale old 
man with shoulders bowed under the long 
gray cloak. Just so the added vessel on 
the board. It was gray with eld and 
cloaked in cobweb. The glass would be 
cleaner had it been carried far. Where 
had it lain until to-night? For some mo- 
ments Oxenbridge looked about, finding 
no clue to the mystery. He carried one 
of the branch candlesticks into the hall, 
bending low to follow what might be 
dusty footprints on the polished floor. 
A current of air, musty-smelling, chill, 
struck him across the neck. He stood 
erect, and saw in the far corner one of 
the panels standing out at right angles 
from the wall, like a door half open. 
Behind this gaping piece of wainscot a 
black square showed cavernous, a door- 
way opening into the dark. When he 
stood at the threshold, holding the candle- 
stick high, Oxenbridge cou'd see a flight 
of stone steps leading down. He set the 
candlestick on the floor and thrust his 
feet in his shoes. Then holding one side 
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of his coat to shield the light, he made 
his way down, winding, winding till his 
head whirled and the darkness under- 
neath seemed full of minute stars, and 
the air full of unfamiliar, half-pungent 
scents—mixture of mould and must and 
close decay. At last the bottom. 

A erypt with vaulted ceiling sup- 
ported on Norman pillars. To the right 
a stone table . .. no, an altar. Yes, 
that would be the east. The flaring 
light was set beside two other candle- 
sticks, massive, splendid. The stone was 
littered with candle ends, and all one 
side was piled with ancient books. Upon 
a long stone lying on the ground, at 
right angles to the altar, was the open 
traveling-bag that had been brought on 
this strange journey. On the opposite 
side of the erypt a camp bed piled with 
blankets and furs. Oxenbridge stood 
thinking—and, with raised head, listen- 
ing. Suddenly he shut the portmanteau 
and lifted it. He could see now the long 
stone was a tomb. He set the candle- 
stick on the gray-flagged floor, making 
out clearly the seulptured face and form 
of a knight in armor, lying with hand 
upon his sword. Clear, now, another 
stone as weil, on the opposite side of 
the erypt—the recumbent effigy of a 
woman wearing a curious head-dress. 


Across the stone cushion at the lady’s 
feet six letters: Prrsis. . . . What else 
was in the erypt he did not stay to see, 
except that a recess had been used 
wine-cellar. Row on row, nearly to the 
ceiling, the unbroached bottles ran 

Again Oxenbridge listened fearfully for 
sounds from overhead; then, seizing port- 
manteau in one hand and candlestick in 
the other, hurried up the winding stair. 
He shut the panel back into its place, 
hardly marveling at the precision of its 


crafty adjustment, so great his haste to 
get back to that grim supper table, where 
the guest waited for his coming. 


The young man put his burdens down 

and, breathless, stared an instant at the 
unchanged face. Then he lifted the 
dusty bottle and poured out a bumper of 
the famous Waterloo port. 
» “Your health, sir,” he said, and bowed. 
When he had drunk, he set the glass on 
the table, and took the portmanteau out 
into the lobby. He unbolted the front 
door. Then he went back to the dining- 
room and rang the bell. Peal on peal. 

“Your master came to see how we were 
getting on, Massing. But the journey 
has been too much. Come, we'll lay him 
down in the hall.” 


The Watcher 


BY JAMES BARDIN 


( — East, and amethystine mist 
That hangs athwart a level sea; 


Gray cliffs above a silver beach, 


Where heaving waves roll ceaselessly 
In dull, lead lines that break and show 
A flowing crest of foaming snow. 


Beyond the beach, a fisher’s hut 
With roof of straw and wall of stone; 
Before the low and narrow door 


A woman’s form, 


forlorn, alone 
And ’gainst the brightening East outlined, 
A lessening sail, tense in the wind. 
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IS friends said that the Squire 
H was aging, but he did not look 
old as he and Frederick, his dig- 
nified red setter, walked cheerfully up 
the street. It was a rejuvenating morn- 
ing: the sky was a soft, remote blue, 
and the sunshine was unusually bright 
after the snow-storm. All the dwell- 
ings had the comfortable, satisfied look 
peculiar to a village, where the difference 
between desires and possessions is not so 
wide nor so aching as in larger com- 
munities. The Squire knew who lived 
in each house, and could get news items 
from house fronts: here was a new door- 
bell, quite up to date, although everybody 
used his knuckles or went around to the 
back door; here they had put up the 
new curtains for which they had been 
saving all winter; there the Christmas 
tree still stood at the front window, be- 
cause the mistress liked to make a holi- 
day last as long as she could. He also 
received many gratifying salutations. 
The school-children smiled at him from 
the bright-colored folds of their scarfs 
and caps, and the older folk greeted him 
heartily. One man said: 

“We don’t need to nominate a justice 
of the peace on Saturday, Squire. All 
the Democrats want you, and all the 
Republicans too. The election is just a 
compliment which we pay you.” 

It was necessary to look at him more 
than once to see why he should be wel- 
comed so. He was an undersized man, 
dressed in gray clothes and overcoat, 
with a gray slouch-hat, a black hat- 
band, and a black string tie. His hair 
and chin beard were silver gray, and he 
had the grayish-olive complexion symp- 
tomatic of the disease for which he took 
a walk at this hour every morning. He 
was sixty-nine: not old for a success- 
ful and well-surrounded man; but it was 
different with him, because he had to 
do without the inspiration of success, 
and because he had no family at all, ex- 
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cept Frederick. However, it could be 
seen in his face that he had not ceased 
to imagine, and to be interested in other 
people’s prospects, and that made him 
dear; and he had a quiet brown eye with 
a sparkle in it, which dated his spirit 
years later than his ailing frame. 

Peacefully enjoying the favor of the 
community all along the way, he stopped 
at his own door to look up and down the 
friendly street with a philosopher’s gaze 
before he let himself into the room which 
was his particular shell. Not every one 
would have liked that room, but the 
Squire liked it. Because he enjoyed light, 
the blinds were drawn to the tops of 
all three windows, and the sunshine 
entered in streams. There was an old 
desk, and a lounge upholstered with 
carpet, and the table had a felt cover 
ornamented with appliqué flowers; one 
knew on seeing it that the woman who 
made it was dead. These objects prom- 
ised to last about as long as their owner. 
Two bright spots were to be seen; the 
red binding of ten thin volumes of the 
Life of Frederick the Great, and the red 
coat of the dog Frederick. 

Before he had time to settle down he 
heard a crunching step, which sounded 
as if it could not easily be gainsaid, and a 
possessive knock fell upon the door. 

“Tf I could. choose to be rid of him 
or of my ailment, I should not know 
which to choose,” the Squire reflected. 

Another knock. 

“T believe he comes here because it 
is the only place in town where he is 
not called Pappy or Mosey.” 

A third knock: the Squire opened the 
door, and Moses Weber came in. 

His little face looked as pleasant as 
it could, for he found the business which 
was transacted here much more interest- 
ing than anything which went on in his 
own sphere of retired farmer and of 
grandfather. His inveterate companion- 
ship was one of the hard facts of the 
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life, 
romance of his, 
expression was not genial. 


Squire’s but the Squire the 
However, his pleasantest 
Although he 
was capable both of sudden fierceness and 
of sudden astuteness beyond the common 
run, he had another capability which he 
displayed oftener: he was a man to whom 
people rejoiced to listen while he ran 
down their neighbors. 

“TI am glad to be 
plained. “It is much cold for 
a man eof my age, seventy-six years, 
to be out; and at home they are 
washing: there is nothing but washing 
and scolding.” 

“ Well, 
Sit down.” 

“ How are you to-day?” 
highest degree of 
Moses ever reached. 

‘ Fair.” 

“You have it good. Living alone, 
everything your own way, able to make 
yourself perfectly comfortable; and you 
don’t need to go outside if you want to 
know what goes on in town. It goes on 
right here before you.” 

“Well, yes. Here the days pass com- 
fortably, one like the other.” 

“And on Saturday we shall nominate 
you again. Any business this morning?” 

‘Not yet. How is Dolly B? She is 
the most talked-about female in town.” 

“ Fine as silk.” 

Moses pulled out of his pocket a morn- 
ing paper, which he would offer to the 
Squire after reading it himself, if he 
remained in a good humor so long; and 
the Squire opened one of the red books. 
Meses had seen them all a thousand 
times before, but this was the time when 
he noticed them. 

“All English, aren’t they?’ he = re- 
marked. “ Where did you get them?’ 

‘I heard about it when I was at 
Kutztown school, and later, when I could 
afford te, I bought it second-hand.” The 
Squire recognized the ten books as a 
single entity. 


was 


here,” he com- 


too 


there is no washing here. 
This was the 


mellowness which 


“ You were there several years, were- 
n't you? Then you had plenty of time 
to Warn.” 

Frederick lay and slept, and growied 
ov twitched his paws as he dreamed. 
Moses, with his feet against the stove 
the sunshine on his back, studied 
the paper, holding it high; his spectacles 


and 
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magnified his eyes, which were greenish, 
with red rims; his smooth wig had 
slipped, and some thin old hair appeared 
under it in duck-tails. Frequently he 
read paragraphs aloud or made 
ments, regardless of whether he inter- 
rupted, and the Squire was so used to 
this that it did not interrupt him. He 
was going over the battle of Leuthen. 
Once more the phrases braced him: lx 
realized “ Borne, the first Village on the 
Highway”; perceived “the dim _ in- 
cipiences of dawn”; shared the tri- 
umphant haste with which they drov: 
“the whole outpost at full gallop hame ”; 
heard the song of the column near- 
est the King, “breaking the command- 
ed silences.” The old, sick 
looked happy. 

Moses Weber yawned, put down his 
paper with a rattle, hummed the only 
tune he knew in a voice like a slow wind, 
and said: 

“No business to-day. You are losing 
your popularity. Maybe you will not be 
nominated on Saturday. 
of pinochle ?” 

Just then some one was heard at th 
deer, and a young man appeared. His 


com- 


villager 


Play a game 


face was plain, and his eyes revealed a 
mind not as old as it should have been; 
but he was so happy and so sure of a 
welcome that he suggested Spring. 
“Squire, I want you to write me an- 


other. Here are 
envelope and th: 
joyous voice. 

The Squire smiled, but objected: 
“Don’t you think that it is too soon, 
Jim? I read her last letter to you only 
a couple of days ago.” 

“Ah no, Squire. It is so delightful 
to think every morning that perhaps | 
shall hear from:her during the day, and 
I ean’t de that if I have not answered 
her. You write it for me now, and mak: 
it sound beautiful. Here is your ten 
cents,” he added, as an argument. 

After looking at the young fellow as 
if he took pleasure in the sight of him, 
the Squire went to his desk and wrote. 
The letter was much more of a literary 
achievement than the sender could ap- 
preciate; but he was so delighted when it 
was read to him that his thanks bubbled 
vut in felieitations on other subjects, 
while he directed equally toward th 


the paper and the 
stamp,” he said, in a 
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Squire, Moses, and Frederick his bright 
smile, unmodified by too much intel- 
ligenee. 

“ Squire, 1 was twenty-one last week, 
and the first vote I cast on Saturday will 
be for you. And in your case, nomi- 
nation and election are the same thing. 
Ali the fellows say so. And I heard 
all about Dolly B,” he continued, to 
Moses. “I heard that you had her at 
the Three- mile House to show her off 
to the horsemen, and that they said a 
finer pacer never came out of Berks 
County; and that you refused two big 
offers for her because you are going to 
put her on the track next fall. Did 
you hear about it, Squire? Oh, you 
knew it yesterday.” 

Having thus politely met the interests 
of both his hearers, he beamed at them 
and departed. Moses had listened con- 
descendingly, but as soon as the door 
closed he said: 

“That’s a nice thing for you to do! 
If the girl is respectable it is bad enough, 
and if not it is very bad.” 

“Oh, well,” said the Squire, “Jim 
Henne is not qualified to be President, 
but I think he might do worse than try 
to court a nice young girl. She is 
sensible; I can tell that by her an- 
swers to him; and he is a steady fellow, 
and a good worker, and he has a little 
property. I hope that she will marry 
him, and then he will be well settled.” 

“ Writing love-letters for the feeble- 
minded at ten cents per letter.” 

The expression of the Squire’s eye 
changed. “Suppose you mind your own 
business,” he said. 

Moses raised one hand and turned 
away his head, with a deprecating gesture 
which called attention to his weakness: 
he often protected himself so. 

Immediately the Squire thought: 
“Poor old Pappy! Now we can have 
that game of pinochle,” he said, in a 
pitying tone. 

However, the game had to wait while 
destinies were settled. A young man 
and woman came in, both of whom were 
so determined to be calm that their calm- 
ness was the most conspicuous thing 
about them. He was dark and stocky; 
she was small and slender, with a beauti- 
ful mass of pale-yellow hair: they had 
trustworthy, rather appealing faces, were 
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dressed in well-worn, self-respecting best, 
and looked poor. 

“Well, Nathan! Well, Beulah!” said 
the Squire, shaking hands with them, 
while Frederick also received them 
benignly. 

“We have come to get you to marry 
us,” the young man announced. “ Here 
is the license.” 

His very businesslike tone was in- 
tended to expedite matters, but the 
Squire did not hurry at all. “So you 
are going to do it now?” he com- 
mented, paternally. 

Although he expected Nathan to justify 
himself, the manner of his expectation 
was so kind that the young man, nerv- 
ously ready as he was to be angry, spoke 
without questioning. 

“T know this seems a bad time for it, 
Squire; and I shall tell you our reasons, 
because you have always been a friend 
to Beulah and to me. In the first place, 
we have waited a long while, and Beulah 
has worked harder than she would in 
her own house. Since my employer failed 
and left me out of a job and cheated me 
of all he owed me, it has cost me as much 
to board at the hotel while I looked for 
work as it would to keep the two of us. 
Now I am going into the cigar-factory, 
and in three months, when I have learned 
the trade, I shall get pay. So—” 

“Where will you live?” 

“Tn that log tenant-house that stands 
back from the road, about two miles 
up the pike. It has stood empty for 
years. Seventy-five cents a month we 
have to pay.” 

“What have you to begin with?” 

“ One stove, one cord of wood, one mat- 
tress, one comfort, one bag of wheat, one 
ham. I have a little money and Beulah 
has some savings, and neither of us needs 
clothes. It will not be such hard sled- 
ding; and we are both alone in the world, 
and there is no one to be shamed if we 
do start poor.” 

“ What are you going to sit on?” 

“ Store-boxes. Now, Squire, marry us. 
We have a lot of work to do to-day, 
and we came here instead of going to 
the minister because we did not want to 
be lectured.” 

“You need another witmess. Mr. 
Weber will do. but Frederick will not.” 
The Squire called in a passing boy, who 
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sat staring. Promptly, as if to finish 
as soon as possible and avoid emotion, the 
couple stood up. 

When the witness had gone and the 
two were ready to go, the Squire in- 
troduced warmth into the atmos- 
phere. “No, there is no fee for this, 
Nathan,” he said, “and I want to make 
a wedding-present—” 

“We can’t aecept charity.” 

“You are too quick on the trigger. 
This present is for Beulah. I have much 
more furniture here than I need, Beulah, 
and I should like to get rid of a bed and 
some chairs and a table or two if you can 
persuade your independent new husband 
to come for them.” 

“Thank you, Squire. I shall be very 
grateful. This is the time when we ap- 
preciate kindness. Nathan will come,” 
the young woman answered, with a smile 
which Nathan could not contradict. 

At this cordial moment the antagoniz- 
ing voice of Moses was heard from where 
he sat behind them. 

“Now I have something to say. At 
my age, seventy-six years, it is my duty 
io advise young people when I see them 
acting without judgment.” 

They all faced around, forming an au- 
dience, and Nathan, in his former pug- 
nacious manner, returned quickly: 

“That sounds as if to be young were 
a disgrace that you had never under- 
gone. If you have anything to say, why 
didn’t you say it before we were married ?” 

“T have no objection to your being 
married if you are satisfied with that. 
What I now advise is this: you, Beulah, 
ought to go back to your place, and you, 
Nathan, ought to work and save until 
you have enough to begin decently. A 
year from now will be soon enough for 
you to go to housekeeping—when you 
have something to keep house with.” 

“A year?” said Nathan, in an angry 
and pitiful voice. “ Wait a year to take 
my wife home?” 

“ How selfish and how foolish it is to 
want to take her from a place where she 
earns money, to live with you from hand 
to mouth and sit on store-boxes! When I 


some 


was your age I had seventeen hundred 
dollars saved. 
fifty dollars.” 

The Squire interposed: “ Now you have 
said quite enough, Weber.” 


I doubt if you are worth 


Beulah put 
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out her hand toward Nathan in a ges- 
ture both comforting and dissuasive, and 
Moses suddenly tried to protect himself 
by feebly turning away his head. 

“ At your age, seventy-six years, which 
you are always bragging about,” said 
Nathan, selecting his remarks, “you 
might be easier on a young fellow on his 
wedding-day, especially when you know 
that he works hard and has had bad 
luck. However, I am not surprised, be- 
cause I know how you treat your daugh- 
ter who takes care of you, and how you 
nag your granddaughters.” 

“Oh, be quiet, Nathan!” 
Beulah. 

“When there is story-telling going on 
down at the store in an evening, any one 
ean see when you are talking by the 
men’s faces: your low stories make them 
look so mean.” 

“Nathan, you must not be dispropor- 
tionate in resenting an insult,” the 
Squire urged. 

“You are not even respected enough 
to be named like a man. Old Mosey 
Weber! Old Pappy Weber! That’s all 
you are. And I was at the Three-mile 
House on Saturday, and saw you driving 
that mare of yours around the track in 
a trotting-sulky, with your coat tails 
flying, and drinking and swearing with 
the sports. At your age—seventy-six 
years! How do you think that becomes 
an elder?” 

Moses and Nathan glared at each oth- 
er; but the Squire and Beulah began to 
laugh, and Beulah tried to draw Nathan 
away. Their laughter, Frederick’s sud- 
den barking, and a joke made by the 
Squire about his neighbor’s new char- 
acter created a merry confusion; during 
which Beulah assisted the Squire, who 
pushed Nathan out of the room and shut 
the door on both of them. 

Moses growled: “There is a fellow 
whom I should be glad to see in jail. I 
should like nothing better than to put 
him there myself.” 

Having muttered over this theme for 
some time, he at last got up and walked 
out, banging the door behind him. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if he stayed away 
two or three days,” thought the Squire, 
cheerfully. 

He was so delighted with his morning’s 
work that a reaction was unavoidable; 
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and in the afternoon he gave hardly a 
thought to what had been going on, for 
the sky darkened, his ailment asserted 
itself, and he lay for hours on his lounge, 
alone except for Frederick, stretched 
solicitously near by. About twilight he 
pulled himself to his feet and went over 
to the window in search of a change from 
the silent chilly room. What he saw 
was, first, his garden, with some frozen 
stalks shaking in the wind; then the 
street of little houses; snow-covered fields 
with the crepuscular gray upon them; a 
commonplace hill that did not look worth 
climbing; and a sad red sunset. 

This “village on the highway” was 
no Borne. Nothing great had hap- 
pened here. 

He looked at it passively. For a man 
who spent his life here, loneliness and a 
sueeession of small failures, and a wear- 
ing, undecided disease that did not kill 
him, were in the nature of things. Here 
pains not mortal and the society of 
Moses Weber took the place of griefs; 
a dog and ten red volumes and leisure in 
which to be sick took the place of joys. 
The desire for what becomes a man had 
been with him for so long that he did 
not know whether it was a real desire 
yet or whether he only recalled it. 

The twilight hour, and the quiet, of 
which the clock-tick was a condition, 
disposed him to remember rather than 
to plan. 

“Sixty-nine long years I have lived, 
and I have never been anything more 
than a clerk. Nothing happened to make 
me try hard, and there are no great 
chances hereabouts. I went away to 
school. I went to work and worked 
moderately, my parents died, what I had 
saved was lost, I became sick, I returned 
here. I can tell it all in a few words; 
and I am now justice of the peace, and 
that sums it up.” 

As Frederick pressed against his knee 
and licked his hand and whined for food, 
that affectionate voice made him think 
of other voices greeting him. 

“ After all, in every one of those lit- 
tle houses live friends of mine. I have 
good friends. They re-elect me time 
after time.” 

With «cheerful haste he went about 
feeding Frederick and making the room 
light and warm; and by the time he had 
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sat down for the evening he was in such 
a pleasant state of mind that the absence 
of Moses, the carping old hearth-spirit, 
was a positive satisfaction. However, 
that did not last long. He heard outside 
the tiresome voice which signified to him 
one element of his life as the friendly 
voices signified another element; and this 
time it was so loud and accompanied by 
such sounds of excitement that he threw 
down his book and hurried to the door. 

Hatless, scuffling in green carpet- 
slippers, panting so that the red ban- 
danna around his neck shook up and 
down, Moses came up the steps, holding 
by the collar and one arm the bridegroom, 
who made no resistance, and even stooped 
so that the little man could hold him 
more easily. 

“Squire,” Moses shouted, “I caught 
this fellow in the act of stealing my 
Dolly B. I caught him. Now I have 
him where I want him. Send for the 
constable. Make out the committal. To 
jail he goes! He will spend his wedding- 
night in jail.” 

“What nonsense are you telling me? 
Stand still and talk sense.” 

“ Make out the committal, send for the 
constable! Did you ever hear anything 
like it? On his wedding evening, to be 
out stealing my Dolly B!” 

“What does all this mean, Nathan?” 
the Sqnire asked, indignantly; but Na- 
than said: 

“ Oh, let :him talk.” 

With a great effort Moses stopped his 
gesticulations and his stamping to and 
fro, but he kept turning his glittering 
eyes from Nathan to the Squire and 
back again. 

“T was eating my supper with my 
family,” he said, “ and I heard some one 
outside who was trying to walk quietly, 
and I thought I had better make sure 
that the stable door was locked; so I 
ran out, and I found him mounting my 
Dolly B. I caught him; and I sent her 
into the stable—she goes when she is told, 
she is as gentle as my own child—and I 
held ‘him ‘while I lecked the door, and I 
brought him here.” 

“You expect me to believe that Nathan 
Bauer, whom every one knows for a 
good, honest fellow, first tried ‘to steal 
your mare, and then came with you with- 
out resistance, so ‘that you could send 
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him to jail, when he might have gotten 
away on the fastest pacer in the county?” 

Moses was so furious that he could 
not articulate words; he emitted empty 
sounds. 

“ Nathan, 
happened.” 

The defendant began by showing some 
packages. 

“Squire,” he said, “you look at 
these, and judge for yourself whether a 
horse- thief would carry such baggage 
while he was operating. Here I have 
four eggs in a paper bag; here are some 
coffee and sugar; here is a small pie. I 
walked from our house to buy the eggs, 
thinking that we might afford them for 
our wedding supper; and the pie is a 
wedding-present to Beulah from the store- 
keeper’s wife.” 

“How did Weber get hold of you?” 

“T went to his barn, found the door 
unlocked, brought out Dolly B, and was 
mounting her when he caught me, just 
as he said; and I did come with him 
without resistance.” 

“Ts this possible, Nathan ?” 

“What he did not say is, that he met 
me in front of the store, when there was 
no one else about, and told me that he 
was sorry for his part in what happened 
this morning, and that he would be glad 
to help me along with odd jobs. Then 
he said that Dolly B needed exercise, and 
offered me fifteen cents to ride her a few 
miles. He insisted that I must do it this 
evening, end he told me to go and get 
her out of the stable; and he gave me 
the fifteen cents, and I bought the coffee 
and the sugar, which I had not expected 
to afford.” 

“He lies, he lies!” shrieked Moses. 
“All that about my meeting him is a 
great lie. I didn’t see him. I never 
would trust him with my Dolly B.” 

“Tt was a pretty good trap that he laid 
for me,” Nathan remarked. 

“T can’t commit him, Weber,” said 
the Squire. “I have no faith in 
this charge.” 

“You aren’t going to jail this horse- 
thief ?”’ 

“Oertainly not. If I did believe you, 
I should have to give him a chance to 
get bail.” 

“Very good; that’s the idea, bail. 
his bail at ten thousand dollars.” 


you tell me what really 


Put 
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“ Weber, you must try to control your- 
self; you will have a stroke,” the Squire 
answered. “ You know there is no sense 
in that. The sum is at least twenty times 
Dolly B’s value; and he could not get 
bail for a tenth of it.” 

“What do you know about Dolly B’s 
value? How do you know the amount 
of the offers made to me, or how much 
she will win on the track next fall? Ten 
thousand dollars it is! I don’t want him 
to get it.” 

“Tf I did do what you say, the next 
thing would be that he would be down 
on you for false imprisonment. I have 
no doubt at all that you laid a trap 
for him. I heard you say this morn- 
ing that you would like nothing better 
than to send him to jail. That is pretty 
good evidence.” 

“ That’s my risk. Now you listen to 
me. Will you do what I order in this 
matter?” 

“ No, I 
case.” 

“Then you will not get your nomi- 
nation.” 

There 


won't. I will dismiss the 


was a silence of a minute's 


length, in which Moses’ mastery of the 


situation became evident in the faces of 
all three men. 

“How do you propose to bring that 
about?” asked the Squire, in a tone of 
anxious derision. 

Moses smiled before replying, the smile 
of a man who knows that he holds an 
invincible weapon. “I’m going to talk 
about you.” 

Nathan began to look very appre- 
hensive. The Squire said nothing. 

“Tt will be good-by to you at the 
primaries next Saturday,” Moses _re- 
marked. 

Still nothing was said. 

“ How will you make out when you are 
no longer justice of the peace? When 
the fees stop coming in you can’t sit 
around and pet yourself as you do now. 
You may even have to work.” 

“Damn you, Weber!” exclaimed the 
Squire. Then he stood up and observed, 
“You are a funny-looking tempter.” 

The balance of power in the group 
moved back toward its former level. Na- 
than drew a loud breath as he watched 
his friend, who had a fine color and sud- 
denly looked lusty. 
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“Flere, Nathan,” the Squire said. 
“This case is dismissed. You be off 
to Beulah.” 

“ What?’ Moses snarled. 

“JT know very well that you have the 
meanest tongue in six townships, Weber, 
and that you will make me out a bad 
party; and I know too how it will be if 
I am put out of office: I have just enough 
to starve on without those fees. But I 
don’t believe that you can do it. The 
people like me, Moses. I never said a 
word about it before, but it has been the 
greatest satisfaction I have had for many 
a year. No, sir, I don’t believe they will 
go back on me.” 

“ We will try that.” 

“And if they do—well, here is my 
chance.” 

“T believe you have gone crazy.” 

“JT have no deubt you think so. All 
the same, I have a chance at last; not 
to do something to my own advantage, 
but to do something that it becomes a 
man to do. It is not much—a little 
chance for a little man—but I never ex- 
pected to have any at all. I have thought 
about it, as I have thought how it would 
be if the King of Prussia fought one 
of his battles here—” 

“You must be crazy. I don’t know 
what you are saying.” 

“ That is why I say it: because I know 
very well that you don’t understand. It 
feels good, Moses, to do as a great man 
would do—” 

“To think how often I have sat here 
alone with you—!” 

“That you will not do again. Get 
out !” 

They all looked at one another. 

“Thank you, Squire,” said Nathan; 
and left without another word. Moses 
backed part of the way toward the open 
door: his red face and red bandanna and 
green slippers made color-spots against 
the dark. His silence expressed a wick- 
ed threat. 

The Squire was so uplifted that he 
felt perfeetly well. He slept better than 
usual, and began the morning, not with 
a mild, voluntary interest in the affairs 
of other people to be transacted by him, 
but with an animating expectation for 
himself. Although the elements of his 
life were not altered, its tension was in- 
creased; and he knew that he was causing 
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things to happen in the outer world when 
he heard a joyful sound of bells and a 
vivacious thud of hoofs, as Dolly B 
paced up the road. 

“Very good,” he said, aloud. “ Great 
events are always celebrated by the 
ringing of bells. For mine there are 
sleigh-bells.” 

Nathan Bauer came bursting in, look- 
ing much more excited than he had done 
when he was a prisoner. 

“ Squire,” he exclaimed, “ Mosey Weber 
has started out with Dolly B—” 

“Is he going to take the case else- 
where ?” 

“No, not that. He has become such 
an enemy to you that he has lost interest 
in me. He has started out in his cutter 
to see voters; and we know what kind of 
a story he will tell them. Now I want 
to follow him up and tell our side of it, 
and save you your nomination.” 

The Squire thought it over for a while. 

“No,” he said at last. “You let it 
alone.” 

Nathan began to make anxious repre- 
sentations. 

“Tf you or I said anything, it would 
only give importance to his lies; and it 
would look as if we were afraid of him.” 

“But, Squire! He will probably say 
that you were to get your share from my 
sale of Dolly B. You stand to lose—” 

The Squire had assumed a curious ex- 
pression of connoisseur-like enjoyment. 

“Well,” he answered. “Suppose I 
lose? I am going to give my friends a 
chance to show their friendship. I am 
going to see if they really do think well 
of me.” 

Nathan listened respectfully; but he 
was thinking: “ You are a very nice old 
man, but it is easy to see why you never 
got along very well. I will do as you say, 
of course, Squire,” he answered. “ But 
you are throwing away your election, and 
I don’t see why. And I didn’t under- 
stand what you said last night, about 
a chance.” 

“You understood what I did for you, 
didn’t you?” 

Nathan assented readily, but was shy 
of the subject. 

“That is all I expect you to wnder- 
stand,” said the Squire, his manner full 
of intellectual exclusiveness. 

All through the next three days— 
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although his business decreased and he 
heard Dolly B’s bells every morning— 
he continued to enjoy like a connoisseur 
of life the accelerating of events and his 
personal hazard; and on the morning of 
the primaries, when he and Frederick sat 
at their window and watched the voters 
drive by, he felt as interested as a 
gambler in the game. One sleigh after 
another passed, containing men of all 
ages, with weather-beaten faces partly 
hidden by their head-gear, and puffing 
out clouds of frosty breath. The doctor 
walked by, also the minister and the 
schoolmaster, the learned aristocrats of 
the village. The Squire said good 
morning to them, and wondered whether 
he could be at the point of official death. 

“But it is worth it,” he declared, 
heard only by Frederick. “If they don’t 
nominate me, I am old, I have not long 
to endure discomforts, while Nathan 
could not have gotten over the effects of 
going to jail as long as he lives; and if 
they do nominate me, that means that 
they are my friends in good earnest.” 

The day went by; the longest day of 
the year for the Squire, for he did not 
leave the house, and had no business at 
all. He read, and kept a good fire, re- 
flecting that very soon there might not 
be much coal; and he spent a couple of 
hours calculating how he could reduce 
his expenses so that they should not ex- 
ceed his microscopic priyate income. By 
the time evening set in he was sure that 
he was dead officially. 

It was late enough to be quite dark 
when Nathan came running up the street. 
His joyful countenance imparted news; 
and at the sight of it a hesitating joy ap- 
peared in the Squire’s face. 

“Can it be possible—?” he asked. 

“Tt is. That has happened which I 
did not think could happen. Pappy 
Weber’s scheme did not work. You are 
nominated; and you know that means 
an election.” 

“ How was it?” 

“Tt has been the greatest primary 
election that you ever heard of,” Nathan 
answered, in a delighted shout. “ That 
old secalawag drove around to all the 
voters, and talked and talked; and to-day 
he spent the whole day down at the hotel, 
sitting on a beer-keg, and whenever a 
man came in to vote he would button- 


hole him. All but me. Lord, you ought 
to have seen the face he made when [ 
came in! The men were laughing about 
it out in the street; and I thought that 
I had had hard luck before, but positively 
I could not stand it if you were to lose 
that nomination.” 

“So they wouldn’t desert me. My 
friends would not desert me!” 

Nathan looked embarrassed, but chose 
the truth. “Well, Squire, it was not 
exactly a landslide of popularity. The 
fact is, Pappy could not arouse any in- 
terest, because he was too tight-fisted to 
offer anything but talk. Some of the men 
whom he went to see shut him up 
promptly, and some made no answer, but 
most of them said, Oh, well, if you were 
corrupt, another Squire would be so too; 
so there were very few who took the 
trouble to vote. There sat old Mosey on 
his beer-keg, all ready to be an orator, 
but the audience didn’t turn up. And 
there was an orator on your side, too. 
Jim Henne heard what Pappy was up to, 
and he also came down to the tavern and 
buttonholed the voters.” 

“How many votes were cast?” 

“For this office, only sixteen: seven 
against you and nine for you. You get 
your majority from Jim Henne and me. 
I tell you I am glad!” 

The Squire needed some time to com- 
prehend this. 

“So they don’t care,” he said. “ And 
I owe my nomination, half to simple Jim 
Henne—” Then he laughed. 

“And half to me. Why, Squire, I 
thought you would be so delighted,” said 
Nathan, naively hurt. “I am sure I am 
as happy over this as I was when you 
did not send me to jail.” 

His manner was that of one conspirator 
speaking frankly to another. 

“When I did not send-you to jail?” 
repeated the Squire, sharply. “ Nathan, 
did you expect me to believe Weber?” 

“Certainly I did,” replied Nathan, 
with the most open surprise. “I didn’t 
know what in the world I could say to 
break down his story, and I told you to 
let him talk because I was trying to think 
of something.” 

“ Why didn’t you know what to say?” 

“He came out and caught me, just 
when I thought I had plain sailing; and 
everything was knocked out of my head. 
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Why, Squire, I thought you knew it all 
the time!” 

Here was something more which the 
Squire needed time to realize. 

“Tell me how you happened to do it,” 
he said. 

“You know that I have had a pretty 
hard time, Squire—no particular chances, 
and never any luck except in getting 
Beulah; and that evening I was think- 
ing it all over: how he had insulted her, 
and how he would make a pile of money 
without earning it when he put Dolly B 
on the track, and how I had been cheated 
by my employer out of what I had 
earned; and I had to do something to 
him. I saw the whole family at their 
supper, and the stable door was unlocked 
when I tried it, and I know a man in 
town who would have taken the mare off 
my hands, and no questions asked; she 
would have been on her way to New 
York by the time Mosey went to feed her 
in the morning. It all looked so easy; 
as if it should be done, to punish old 
Pappy. Then he ran out; and I didn’t 
break away from him and ride off because 
I was too much surprised.” 

“So it was all done on impulse?” 

“Yes. You need not regret that you 
let me off, Squire. I did no real harm; 
he has his Dolly B; and—I have heard 
a preacher talk about men who were 
ennobled for life by going wrong 
once. Well, I am not ennobled; but I 
am scared.” 

“You did not look scared. So you 
think all this was intended to bring about 
your regeneration ?” 

“ Maybe I did not look scared; but, oh, 
how I felt when I expected to go to town 
to jail instead of going home to Beulah! 
And how much worse I felt when she 
told me her opinion of me! I thought 
for a while that she would leave me. 
Yes, Squire, you can trust me hence- 
forth. I shall be an honest man, no mat- 
ter what easy money other people make 
on pacers.” 

“When will you come to get that 
furniture?” said the Squire, in a tired 
voice. 

“ Now that I have ::tarted work at the 
factory, I must be there all day. Shall 
I come in the evening? Will this eve- 
ning suit?’ 

Permission was given; and after the 
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young man had departed, radiant in spite 
of his experiences, the elderly man sat 
and thought. 

“This nomination does not mean that 
I have friends; it means that the voters 
are too lazy and indifferent to defeat me. 
I owe my majority to a feeble-minded 
boy and an unsuccessful horse-thief. I 
wanted a chance to be more of a man 
than I have been, and the chance came 
through an old scandal-monger in a wiz 
and a young lightweight with a pie in 
his hand. I thought I was doing a manly 
thing, and I only shielded a horse-thief. 
And now I am exactly where I was be- 
fore all this happened. Oh no! I am 
rid of Weber. That is a suitable reward 
for my nobility.” 

The door was opened hesitatingly, and 
there appeared a head at which the 
Squire gazed in fascination, as if he 
saw Poetic Justice walking visibly away 
around the corner. 

After looking shyly all over the room, 
and studying the Squire’s face to see 
what he might safely say, Moses came in, 
appropriated his usual chair, and spoke: 

“ Squire, on last Monday evening you 
did me a great wrong, and also failed in 
your official duty; and I thought that I 
would not set my foot in this house again. 
All this week I did my best to put you out 
of office, because I was convinced that 
you were unfit. The voters, however, de- 
cided otherwise. Then, after I had 
gone home and had been alone for a 
while ”—Moses’ tone was unctuous— 
“then it came to me that this is intended 
for me, for a test and a trial. Now I 
am here to do what becomes me. I for- 
give you, Squire, and I will not lay this 
up against you; and I will continue to 
befriend you, and to keep you company.” 

“So you also have an ideal of what 
becomes you; and you think all this was 
for your good? Nathan thought it was 
to improve him.” 

“Tf Nathan gets good out of it, I 
am glad. He needs all the good he 
ean get.” 

“You forgive me. I can hardly be- 
lieve it.” 

“Yes. It becomes my age, seventy-six 
years, to be forgiving. After all, no harm 
was done to me. I have my Dolly B.” 

“Nathan said that too. Besides, you 
may just as well continue to enjoy games 
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of pinochle, and a warm place to sit, and 
plenty of opportunities to criticise other 
people’s business. Moses, you have some 
of the best qualities of a general.” 

“ All shall be as it was.” 

After a balmy silence Moses drew an 
evening paper from his pocket and be- 
gan to read. 

“ All shall be as it was,” thought the 
Squire, watching him. “It will all be 
as it was.” The detested presence had 
the effect of a nobler form of inspiration. 
“It shall not! I will not have it!” 

He heard a wagon backing into place 
at the door, and knew that Nathan had 
come for the furniture; and he was so 
anxious to be doing, that it seemed a long 
time until the door opened. 

Nathan, on entering, was all pleasure; 
but at the sight of Moses he gave ex- 
pression, without saying a word, merely 
by contorting his eyes and mouth, to a 
most exhaustive jeer; and Moses sat up 
stiffly, like Frederick in moments of in- 
dignation, and looked ready to growl 
like Frederick. The Squire waited for 
no remarks. 

Much more loudly than the distance 
between them required, he said, “I want 
you and Beulah to come here to live.” 

The attention which the two would have 
given to each other was drawn to Moses, 
and the proposition rested while they 
watched him. This single sentence acted 
like the right charm on a goblin. He 
opened his mouth and shut it; directed 
at his host a look which did his feelings 
justice; began to hum his tune; and, 
turning his head so that he could keep 
his eyes on the Squire until the last mo- 
ment, he shuffled toward the door and 
vanished out of it. He was a master of 
dramatic departure, and there was no 
mistaking the finality of this one. 

Looking after him, and then looking at 
each other, the Squire and Nathan puri- 
fied the air by a hearty, delighted laugh. 

“Poor old Pappy!” said the Squire. 

“That was a good way to get rid of 
him,” Nathan answered. “I did not ex- 
pect to see him here again.” 

The Squire told what had happened, 
and hastened to ask, “ Now, will you 
accept my invitation ?” 

“You did not mean that? I thought 
you said it to seare Moses away.” 

His friend gave him some assurances; 
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there was a short discussion; and Nathan 
asked, rather wistfully, “Do ‘you really 
want us, Squire?” 

“TI do. This house is much too big for 
me alone. Beulah will make a home of 
it, Beulah will cook for me.” 

“ Beulah will have a parlor!” 

“T. want you to come now.” 

“ We shall be here to-morrow morning.” 

With one accord the¥ went to inspect 
the house, and Frederick went too, joy- 
fully barking while they joyfully talked. 
The Squire set forth plans which came 
to him while he explained them, and the 
light from his candle shone through win- 
dows which had not been lighted at night 
for years. Both men saw the forlorn place 
as it was about to be. 

When they returned to the front room, 
they felt themselves at the beginning of 
something good; but the discussing and 
determining of it had made them a 
little pensive. 

“ Squire,” Nathan questioned, thought- 
fully, “ what is your real reason for ask- 
ing us to come here ?” 

“T want you.” 

“Tt is such a great kindness that 1 
cannot understand it, and I can hardly 
believe it.” 

‘I want you to stop thinking that you 
have no luck and no chance. I know 
what that does for a man. With such 
a beginning, when you are as old as I 
am you will feel—empty, fruitless.” 

Nathan awaited more. 

“T am going bail for you, Nathan,” 
said the Squire, with his connoisseur’s 
smile. “ The bail that I did not demand. 
‘ Bail is the security given for the release 
of a prisoner from eustody of the officer.’ 
I take you into my house and make my- 
self responsible for you: not for your 
appearance at court; for more: for your 
integrity, in our little public here.” 

Nathan’s face showed that he was 
capuble of appreciations like the Squire’s. 

“ What is the security?” he asked. “If 
I default, what do you pay?” 

“By a long life of not succeeding I 
have learned what you need. If you do 
well, I piece out my life with yours; 
there will be the good result of my poor 
life. If not—I have no result.” 

Nathan stood in thought. Then he 
shook the Squire’s offered hand, with no 
words, but with a beautifying smile. 
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URING the spring and summer 
past and passing there have been 
hopes of peace on earth such as 

could not have been so reasonably cher- 
ished at any other time since the heaven- 
ly host were heard praising God and 
prophesying good will to men. Nation 
has approached nation with the olive 
branch of arbitration, first America, then 
England, and then France, with just 
expectations of Japan, and some prob- 
abilities that Russia, Austria, and Ger- 
many would hardly hold aloof if the 
others continued firm. It is possible that 
since the month of May, when this pros- 
pect was brightest, it may have been 
wholly clouded, and the peoples, under 
cover of the darkness, are at one another’s 
throats now in August. The writer 
is one and the reader is another; the 
magazine brings them together only with 
the lapse of months, and if the Au- 
gust event has belied the pacific signs 
and portents of May, the reader shall 
not say that it was not without some- 
thing of foreboding in the writer. At 
the very moment when the prospect of 
arbitration was fairest, when even a 
pageant representing the triumph of 
Canadians over the Americans at Chate- 
guay in the War of 1812 failed to mar 
the mutual desire for reciprocity, a 
voice was lifted at an ecclesiastical con- 
ference in Maine which might well have 
given potentates and powers pause in 
their mad rush for universal brotherhood. 

The voice was the voice of a bishop, 
who said, or is said to have said, that 
“we should be on our guard lest we 
carry the talk of peace and disarmament 
too far.” “War,” he said, “is indeed 
an evil, and cannot be carried on with- 
out frightful suffering and horrible conse- 
quences. But war,” he said, “is a train- 
ing in moral courage, in self-discipline, 
in zeal for righteousness, and in contempt 
for the social vices that destroy national 
strength.” “War,” he said, “has de- 
veloped noble soldiers, noble statesmen, 


and noble women.” “ Without war a 
nation would become effeminate,” he 
said, “ morally and physically.” Without 
it, inferably, the women themselves would 
become effeminate and not noble. 

It is all very strange, coming from a 
clergyman, but not so novel as strange. 
Language like it we think we have heard 
before, but not so often from soldiers 
as civilians. A bishop, though with such 
militant sentiments in his mouth, is still 
a sort of civilian, and may know whereof 
he speaks better than a soldier. A sol- 
dier, in writing or speaking of war, is 
apt to. dwell upon its horrors without 
reservation; when, for example, General 
Sherman called it hell, he did not say 
that it was compensatingly a school of 
morals for either statesmen or women. 
The late Professor Shaler of Harvard, 
who fought bravely through the Civil 
War, and so might have been prejudiced 
in favor of war, held that the great 
qualities of soldiers were those which 
they had acquired in peace. To the 
present writer a distinguished general 
of that war once noted in himself the 
loss of reverence for life which ir- 
revocably went from him one evening 
when he came upon a meadow strewn 
with the bodies of the enemy slain in a 
recent skirmish; it never again, he said, 
seemed the sacred thing it had been, 
and he apparently regretted the ef- 
feminacy of his previous point of view. 

We know that these are not the effects 
of war on character as civilians have 
imagined them. They observe a bluff 
henesty together with a peculiar gentle- 
ness in old soldiers which they naturally 
suppose has come from the habit of risk- 
ing or taking life; and when there is a 
storm of hostile feeling to be worked up 
in one people against another, such 
civilians as poets goad themselves and 
others to a frenzy of delight in blood- 
shed a: sanative of the diseases which 
infest the body politic in the unwhole- 
some conditions of peace. 
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When once the war is declared, the poets 
seldom go to the front in a body, and 
they fail to profit by the ennobling op- 
portunities which they have helped throw 
open to others. As a matter of fact, in 
the very best, the very holiest of wars, 
comparatively few individuals out of the 
many millions of a nation take part in 
the hostilities. Even some bishops re- 
main at heme, and the great mass of 
citizens, not te particularize the states- 
men and women, deny themselves the 
ennobling oeeasions of battle. Most peo- 
ple continue eating and drinking, making 
or losing money, marrying and giving in 
marriage, much as if there were no war 
at all. They shunt the chances of moral 
development upon the fine fellows who 
have enlisted or been drafted, whose 
families are left to subsist on a soldier’s 
pay, and whom they will begrudge their 
pensions to the latest generation. The 
very contractors, who really enter active- 
ly imto the affair, do not escape the 
prevalent tendency to avoid the front; in 
some eases they are believed to make 
money out of the army, and to scamp in 
food and clothing the elect minority 
developing, on the field of battle “in zeal 
for righteousness, in patrietism, in con- 
tempt for the social viees that destroy 
national strength.” The comparative few 
do this by means of shooting and being 
shot, stabbing and being stabbed, blowing 
er being blown to bits by shells; at the 
safe distance of the national capital the 
statesmen who eontrived and declared the 
war are ennobling themselves in other 
departments of self-sacrifice. 

3ut we understand that the best effects 
of the earnage in the field are not felt 
at onee. These are to be felt by the 
whele body politic when the disbanded 
soldiers return to it in such entire or 
fragmentary form as may be. In the hell 
(it is again the great soldier’s word) 
where they have been schooled “ in moral 
eourage and self-discipline,” they have 
sometimes unlearned respect for the 
property of others, and have irrevocably 
fergotten the sacredness of life, having 
stolen so many things from the enemy, 
armed or unarmed, and seen so many 
thousands of men slaughtered and helped 
to slaughter them. In that university 
of violence, where they have been ae- 
quiring contempt for the social vices that 


, 





destroy national strength, they have learn- 
ed the illimitable lying which military 
strategy involves, and which they find 
may be applied in the game of polities, 
or the warfare which is called business. 
This, though the bishop does not directly 
say so, will tend te uplift the community 
fallen into the slough of peace, where 
bleed eannot be used te wash out the sin 
and shame of falsehood. 

We would not foree a meaning from 
the bishop’s words which they do not 
justly bear, and it is a pity that he was 
net more explicit. There is often too 
much vagueness in the phrasing of those 
who would have us study virtue from 
the paradoxes of human _ experience. 
Formerly it was taught that the Deity 
sent pestilences upon cities to chastise 
them for their iniquities; earthquakes 
and tornadoes were held to be no less 
instructive than punitive, but modem 
science and art have largely defeated the 
supposed aims of Providence in thes 
means of reform. Various serums and 
improved sanitation have protected the 
most sinful communities from epidemics; 
steel construction is providing safe habi- 
tations in the most dangerous seismic 
centers, and cyelone cellars are, we be- 
lieve, universal in the towns of the farther 
West where tornadoes prevail. Mankind 
is left in doubt whether the divine pur- 
poses in the past were correctly inter- 
preted; and it may be questioned whether 
war as a means of reform is really quit 
what that bishop says. 

In other days, when a nation or a city 
was visited with a plague for its sins, it 
seems to have gone on sinning worse 
than ever as so-n as the plague was past, 
and sometimes it abandoned itself to 
wicked pleasures in the very midst of 
its chastisement. If we may regard the 
mixed blessing, or the qualified curse, of 
war as something in the nature of a 
punishment sent upon an erring people, 
we must allow that the effect is not al- 
ways one attributable to a logical om- 
nipetenee. We have lately seen Russia, 
so far from profiting by the educational 
influenees of her conflict with Japan, 
collapsing at first inte anarchy and then 
reinstating herself in a despotism erueler 
than before. In just what measure or 
manner would our bishop say her states- 
men and women have been ennobled by 
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the fighting at Port Arthur, or her peo- 
ple trained in moral courage and seif- 
discipline by the sinking of so many 
of her battleships? In what kind or de- 
gree has England been rescued from 
moral or physical effeminacy by the 
Boer War? Which people spiritually 
profited by the Franco-Prussian War: the 
French or the Prussians? It is known 
that the Germans entered upon an era 
of corrupting extravagance after their 
victory, and it has never been ascertained 
that France was morally the better for 
her defeat. 

It is believed by fair-minded and well- 
informed observers that few of our states- 
men were noticeably ennobled by our war 
for the liberation of Cuba, or the in- 
vasion of Mexico, or even by our last 
war with Gregé Britain, which these 
States came ot of by exactly the same 
hole they went in at, so far as con- 
cerned the contested right of search. 
The Revolution itself left a long trail 
of evils behind it, and some of the sol- 
diers bred in it, as Burr and Wilkinson, 
have not remained monuments of in- 
tegrity and nobility in history. In the 
more signal instance of Benedict Arnold 
it appears that the ennobling influences 
of war may ultimately miss fire, as it 
were, and a man of unquestionable hero- 
ism and self-devotion, being overtrained 
in the sehool of virtue, may turn out a 
traitor. 

There is from time to time much 
lively objection made to peace, though 
Franklin, who was something of a phi- 
losopher, said he never knew a _ bad 
one. It may disable his judgment with 
some that at the same time he said he 
never knew a good war. Peace has been 
blamed by a great many people; our 
bishop himself is not the only thinker 
who has said that we should degenerate 
morally and physically without the tonic 
of battle. Yet, curiously enough, as we 
need hardly remind him, a blessing was 
invoked upon the peacemakers, who 
should be called the children of God, 
while nothing of the kind was pronounced 
concerning the makers of war. 

We wish very much that the bishop 


had not interposed just at this juncture 
with ideas which may possibly delay the 
experiment of international arbitration 
if they should come to the notice of the 
authorities now promoting it. We think 
it very desirable that arbitration should 
be tried on the world-seale, if only to 
prove its fallacy. In such an event we 
can easily return to the arbitrament of 
arms, and perhaps it might be well for 
the nations to think twice before dis- 
banding their troops and putting their 
navies out of commission. It is not to 
be supposed that a bishop would address 
a church conference in the language held 
by this bishop without seriously con- 
sidering the effect of his words. We our- 
selves have read them with something 
like dismay, and have summoned all our 
available arguments for their contro- 
version. 3ut we are by no means sure 
that we have succeeded, and we tremble 
for the effect. 

It would be peculiarly disappoint- 
ing if the present movement, apparently 
world-wide, toward peace, were to be 
stayed. For the first time in history, the 
peacemakers have come to the front in 
international politics, and have per- 
suaded the Powers to bethink them 
whether an injury or insult of national 
proportions may not be as peaceably 
compounded as a like offense to the per- 
son or the honor of an _ individual. 
The duel has gone, they say, and they 
ask, Why not the battle? The bishop 
answers, Because, unless an injured or 
insulted nation sends a minority of its 
citizens to wash out the wrong in the 
blood of antagonists whom they person- 
ally never saw or knew before, while the 
vast majority stays safely and comfort- 
ably at home, that nation will degenerate, 
physically and morally; it will not de- 
velop noble soldiers, statesmen, or women ; 
it will not be trained in zeal for right- 
eousness, in patriotism, and in contempt 
for the social vices. 

To ask the bishop to hold such power- 
ful convictions as these in suspense is 
to ask a good deal, and we can at the 
best expect our appeal to be granted only 
provisionally or experimentally. 






















































































































































































































































































E are so accustomed to think 
of culture as inseparable from 
scholarship, and even from 
scholarship with some stamp upon it of 
scholasticism, that we ignore those essen- 
tial qualities which make it a humanism. 
It is just to connote culture with lofty 
ideals. It would be a grave charge 
against the Americans, if it were a just 
one, that they are crass materialists. 

What is peculiar and distinctive in 
American humanism is not indicated by 
hasty generalization from those par- 
ticular phases of activity which are most 
obvious, but is to be divined only from 
a consideration of the essential qualities 
of American character itself—its original 
traits, and the surprising variations of 
these in its new-world evolution. 

In the estimate of a people’s life its 
sensibility is larger than its faculty, the 
ground and measure of its pessthle ac- 
complishment, the source of those inti- 
mate and indefinable qualities which 
constitute its racial heritage, and the 
seat of its ideals and enthusiasms. It 
represents the continuity of the race and, 
whatever other breach there may be, re- 
mains forever unbroken. The limita- 
tions imposed by circumstance upon 
action do not, to a like degree, affect sen- 
sibility, which itself gives a quality to 
action in whatever field, be it of faith, 
heroism, or romance. Education gives 
information and practical equipment; 
sensibility with never-failing appetite 
assimilates every aliment upon which the 
soul may feed, and informs the life; 
through it education becomes culture. 

It was through their sensibility that the 
American people, cut off from Europe, 
remained keenly alive to the main cur- 
rents of European life. When this peo- 
ple was so absorbed in other fields of 
activity that it had little or no literature 
of its own, it was responsive to the best 
which England produced—to the great 
poets and essayists of the eighteenth 
century, to the fiction of Fanny Burney 
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and Maria Edgeworth, and, later, to Scott 
and Byron. At the time when Sydney 
Smith asked, “Who reads an American 
book?” the Yankees might have answered 
by asking another question, “Who are 
the most avid readers of English books?” 
Still later, Macaulay’s and De Qiuincey’s 
essays and Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus 
were published in book form in this coun- 
try before there was a demand for such 
publication in England. 

In its susceptibility to imaginative 
impressions and in the appreciation of 
works of genius, the American people 
from the beginning have shown a capacity 
to comprehend and enjoy the things 
which belong to the realm of disinterest- 
ed activity. The education of children 
was an obligation of conscience. Follow- 
ing the lines of the English grammar- 
school, it included the classics. If in 
general it induced a narrow humanism, 
still, for a brief period, the child was 
withdrawn from the field of tensely prac- 
tical endeavor and had some glimpse of 
the human past not wholly barren of sug- 
gestion or, possibly, of inspiration. Fa- 
miliarity with the Bible was universal, 
arbitrarily imposed, but, even so, a cul- 
ture of the imagination. This education 
widened the bounds of consciousness and 
gave new leverages to sensibility. 

But American humanism as a dis- 
tinctive thing has grown out of living 
American experience; it is not scholastic 
or bookish. The British less than any 
other strain of the Teutonic race, except 
the German, suffered itself to be domi- 
nated in life or art by the classic mort- 
main. Puritanism accentuated the re- 
volt. The Englishman in the New 
World, whether Puritan or not, retained 
the characteristic traits of his race. 
What had been the British humanism 
became an implication of the Amer- 
ican. But the pioncer offshoot of a ma- 
ture civilization, having an independent 
growth in a new country, developed a 
surprisingly variant character. Original 
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traits persisted, but traditions were cast 
aside, slowly and almost imperceptibly in 
the Colonial period, but afterward with 
amazing celerity—especially social con- 
ventions’ and prejudices. 

The English race in America was not 
merely transplanted, geographically pre- 
jected, but translated. Its religious faith 
and its heroism were exalted and intensi- 
fied in the vast Western solitudes, peopled 
only by alien savages. In such an en- 
vironment the Powers of the Air haunted 
the imagination; conscience inhabited a 
field of mystery beyond the bounds of 
morality. Government in New England 
became the realization of a theocracy of 
which the Seotch covenanters had only 
dreamed. Witchcraft lived again as a 
kind of Hebraic renaissance, and there 
were engendered the human elements and 
atmosphere which Hawthorne re-created 
in his earlier weird romances. Genera- 
tions afterward, when in the capital of 
the Puritans the intellectual reaction 
culminates in Emerson, we find in the 
Middle West, and notably in that region 
out of which Lincoln came, the same 
somber mysticism—a mysticism which 
blends with intensest practicalism. 

Americans have always had that tense- 
ly forward look which betokens specula- 
tion, discounting the future and ignoring 
intervals of time and space. They have 
clearly foreseen what they desired, and 
ideally desired, and made directly for it, 
ignoring all obstacles, if, after the Colo- 
nel Sellers manner, they have not fan- 
cied it already in their grasp. 

After all, this American forwardness, 
whatever of boldness or even of bluster 
it may have involved, is only the intensi- 
fication of a British trait. It would be 
only that if the terms of its expan- 
sion involved the expectation of world- 
dominion. It was an English statesman, 
as Sir Edward Grey has reeently re- 
minded us, who suggested to President 
Monroe the policy which bears that 
President’s name, and the Englishman 
seemed as oblivious -as Americans have 
always seemed of any adequate visible 
means for the enforcement of this conti- 
nental assumption. 

Americans—thet is, those Americans 
who have shaped the national character— 
have always had the long view and acted 
as if it were the short one. The pro- 
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jected end of an enterprise was instantly 
seized upon as something to be worked 
up to. In so vast a leverage their op- 
timism was like their religious faith— 
the evidence of things not seen. 

This speculation was a kind of tran- 
scendentalism, the hitching of one’s wagon 
to a star; the projection of a nerve into 
space, waiting for bone and tissue to 
follow. Surely, in all this, the psychical 
dominance, rather than the materialistic, 
was manifest. Benjamin Franklin, with 
his kite in the clouds, tempting the light- 
ning to disclose its identity with elec- 
tricity, was more typically American 
than he was as the author of “ Poor 
Richard’s Almanac.” Such practicalism 
as was characteristically American was 
large of scope, organically expansive. 
Matter, money, any means, was but the 
fulerum for its lever. If it had been 
mere practicalism, sordid and plodding, 
it would have had no distinction, no al- 
lianece with the traits confessedly in a 
peculiar sense American—ingenuity, apti- 
tude, quick invention, and: masterly or- 
ganization. What it lacks in discipline 
and thoroughgoing efficiency, as com- 
pared with the German during the last 
forty years, clearly proves that this 
practicalism is not primary or ultimate 
as an American characteristic. 

Moreover, this practicalism was forced 
upon the American people, though its 
peculiar phases were due to native traits 
and impulses, intensified by the condi- 
tions of pioneer life, the horizon of which 
was always extending westward. Nature 
is indulgent to the savage even in his 
degeneration. But the civilized English 
eolonist in America had no indulgence 
from any quarter. He was at war with 
nature, with Spanish, French, and Dutch 
competitors, and with the aborigines; 
and in this stress he had to devise ex- 
pedients of every sort as well as institu- 
tions. The habit of improvisation was 
thrust upon him, and it remained with 
him. H~ became nomadic, shifty, and 
resourceful—thrifty only by compulsion. 
To the stranger his civilization seemed 
to have a m::shroom growth. Not until 
a little after the middle of the nime- 
teenth century had the Americans com- 
pleted, and then at terrible sacrifice, a 
national fabric which bad the semblance 
of a sound integrity. They had never 
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had time to wait, but had been carried 
forward by the drift of necessity upon 
an unprecedented course, which they had 
charted as they traversed it, with a long 
and confidently optimistic look ahead. 
But, with little to show in art or lit- 
erature, they had created an American 
humanism—of what kind they saw some- 
what when they had the face of Lincoln 
to look back upon. 

What has the last half-century done 
for this humanism ? 

Those who regard only the immense 
leap made in material progress during 
this period are likely to look back regret- 
fully upon the American past, missing 
what seem to them more impressive 
ideals, and even the traditional narrow- 
ness, passions, and prejudices associated 
with them. The retrospect has for these 
a more heroic, romantic, and picturesque 
investment. But this wonderful half- 
century has been distinguished by psy- 
chical more than by mechanical triumphs. 

Psychical reaction is indeed the key- 
note of the- period which in both Europe 
and America has been the era of a new 
modernism, far advanced beyond that 


which was the issue of the Romantic 


revolt, because it was the result of dis- 


illusion. The prospect opened by science 
in its quest of real knowledge was but 
one of the fresh outlooks of the emanci- 
pated human spirit. 

In America what was most con- 
spicuously apparent at the beginning of 
this era was the momentum of material 
progress, responsive to the impetus im- 
parted by the new scientific knowledge 
translated into practical terms through 
inventive ingenuity. Instead of a Dar- 
win, or Spencer, or Lord Kelvin, 
America developed an Edison, as in a 
previous generation it had developed 
Henry and Morse and Fulton; and in 
the study of economic problems it kept 
far in advance of Great Britain. But 
there were not wanting signs of. creative 
genius in fields of disinterested activity— 
in art and literature and philosophy. 
The modern psychical trend was apparent 
in our new fiction, the old didactic habit 
yielding place to the interpretative. If 
we did not have a Meredith we had a 
Henry James, as, in other fields, while 
we had no profound interpreters to match 
Pater and Symonds, we had in place of a 
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Huxley the still more versatile John 
Fiske, and, in place of a Canon Liddon, 
Bishop Brooks. 

In a survey of the more recent field, 
right at the beginning of our twentieth 
century, we find American life and 
culture more distinctly defining them- 
selves against the background of the past. 
The traces of old antagonisms have dis- 
appeared, and with them a great deal of 
the old boastfulness. Americans have 
come to have a of their short- 
comings, past and present, and especially 
of their prodigal wastefulness of natural 
resources and of the ruinous waste of 
competition. If-*it is theirs, as the ful 
filment of their now manifest destiny, 
to earve into perfect form a statue of 
Liberty, the final lineaments of its 
countenance will express Peace. The 
waste of war is the most shameful, be- 
cause the most wanton, of all wastes in 
an age like ours, an age characterized 
by psychical reaction, which does not 
involve inimicalness of any sort; and 
the shame of it should be the ground of 
the ideal most fitly to be entertained by 
a democratic commonwealth. 

Our speculative expansion having 
reached its utmost scope, having before 
the last century’s end even assumed a 
kind of imperial grandeur, and, in all 
its course, having, in some ways, illus- 
trated our heroism and, in others, the 
magnificence of our incapacities, has been 
followed by a more reflective and in- 
tensive culture, developed under condi- 
tions of greater freedom—such as release 
the creative faculty. While American 
humanism thus more nearly approaches 
the European, it more clearly illustrates 
its distinetive character for what in it 
is essential rather than accidental or 
eccentric. 

The dynamic character of industrial 
and social organization, on a large scale, 
involves not merely greater efficiency; it 
renders possible the realization of col- 
lectivist ideals, the substitution of har- 
mony for irrational antagonisms, and 
eventually, the consummation of a real 
democracy. 

The alchemy of a living experience 
determines our American humanism, 
which has thus a creative evolution. We 
have faith to believe that it is not the 
alchemy of the witches’ caldron. 
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BY GEORGE 


UNNEWELL is eighty-five miles from 
the nearest large city. It will thus 
be seen that when the ladies of the 
Hunnewell Ethical Society, intent 

upon reducing the increased cost of living, 

made an agreement to wear no dress costing 

more than fifteen dollars and no hat costing 

more than five dollars (with the exception of 

wedding hats and gowns) the place afforded 

unusual opportunities for carrying out the 

idea. The ladies of — started work 

at once, and the lords « 

Hunnewell looked on 

wondering approval. 

Suddenly, and as if by 

magic, the Merry Widow 

hat disappeared, the 

Peach - Basket retreated, 

the Princess dress abdi- 

eated, and the Moyen 

Age effect returned to its 

medieval resting - place. 

Ostrich feathers became a 

memory. Velvets suffered 

the same fate. Silks were 

seldom seen, and were 

eyed askance. Silk braid- 

ing became a lost, an un- 

regretted ar t. “Real 

lace ” collars, cuffs, jabots, 

and insertions were seen 

no more. And rising tri 

umphant from the ashes 

of sacrifice appeared the 

shirt-waist, the simple 

skirt, and the business- 

like little hat. Evening 

dresses were fashioned ex- 

clusively from lawns and 

dimities, and Hunnewell 

became famous in the 

land. 

* My dears,” began Mrs. 
Pembroke at a meeting of 
the Ethical Society, “ it 


is unnecessary for me to TusauiS yal 


dwell upon the success 


WESTON 


To reply to all these letters in detail,” 
continued Mrs. Pembroke, “ would put too 
great a tax upon our corresponding secre- 
tary. I therefore move that the proceed- 
ings of our historic meeting be printed, to- 
gether with a copy of the Agreement; and | 
also move that these thirty-six inquirers, 
together with all others, be advised that the 
foregoing literature will be mailed to them 
upon receipt of one dollar, and that all the 
receipts be placed in a special fund to 

be used in the Cause!” 

The motion was being 
carried, when the door 
opened and M rs, Je n- 
kins entered, impetuous 
and breathless. 

There!” she _ ex- 
claimed, “I knew [ 
would be late, but I 
could not help it. What 
do you suppose I have 
been doing * ces SE 
ing!” 

The regular order of 
the day was temporarily 
suspended, 

‘We are leaving Hun- 
newell!”’ Mrs. Jenkins 
burst out. “ Leaving for 
good! Oh, my dears, if 
you only knew how I 
feel! But Mr. Jenkins 
has received an offer to 
go to Chicago. So he 
has sold his interests in 
the Hunnewell National 
tank, is resigning as 
president, and we are 
leaving for Chicago on 
Saturday morning! I 
can only stay a minute. 
The Willets arrive on 
Friday to take possession 
of the house, and I have 
to arrange a_ reception 
for them, and—oh, my 


which our movement has THE SHIRT-WAIST, THE SIMPLE SKIRT, head is just spinning!” 
achieved here. But do AND THE BUSINESSLIKE LITTLE HAT “The Willets?” asked 


you know that we have 
received thirty-six letters 
from other associations throughout the coun- 
try asking for full information? The secre- 
tary will read you a few of these.” 

A proud silence ensued while the letters 
were being read. 

Vor. CXXIII.—No, 735.—60 


Mrs. Pembroke. “Are 
they new people ?” 

‘Yes. Mr. Willets. has bought the bank, 
and will be its new president. They have 
leased our house—furnished, you know—an 
awfully nice man. I haven't seen Mrs. Wil- 
lets. I am having cards printed for the re- 
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ception—our good-by and their introduc 
tion, you know—of course you must all 
come—I must run now—Friday evening 

don’t forget—but when I think of leaving 
dear old Hunnewell—!” 

And so it happened that on Friday 
evening all Hunnewell assembled at the 
Jenkins mansion to meet the new bank 
president and his wife, and to give their 
predecessors God speed 

“They will be down in a few minutes,” 
whispered Mrs. Jenkins to each of the new 


arrivals. “They missed a train, or it was 
late, or something. They are up-stairs now, 
getting ready. They won't be long. Py 


A stir was heard in the hall and Mr. and 
Mrs. Jenkins appeared with the guests of 
honor. The ladies of Hunnewell looked at each 
other, looked at each other’s lawns and dimi 
ties, and then looked back at the radiant 
group which surrounded their hostess. 

Mrs. Willets, undeniably autocratic in her 
appearance, was attired in ruby-red satin, 
studded with ruby beads. 

Miss Willets, a distinguished brunette, was 
attired in pale apple-green silk, bordered 
with gold fringe, and embroidered with 
apple blossoms. Around her throat was a 
loose necklace of p arls. 

Miss Anne Willets, a charming blonde, 
wore pink mousseline de soie over change- 
able-blue taffeta, adorned with lace and with 
clusters of rosebuds 





Miss Maude Willets was gowned in soft 
mauve satin and foamy mauve chiffon, with 
girdle and trimmings of metal embroidery. 

The ladies of Hunnewell looked at all 
these things. As for the lords of Hunne- 
well, they positively stared! 


When the Agreement was broached to Mrs. 
Willets by a special committee of the 
Ethical Society, she looked at the printed 
matter and exclaimed, “ How very odd!” 

“ We rather thought that you would have 
heard of the movement,” said Mrs. Pem- 
broke. 

“No.” 

‘But we may count upon your support, 
may we not? 

“Tm afraid not There is no coercion 
about the matter?” 

Oh no! Not the slightest!” 

‘So [ imagined. Of course, I recognize 
your right, as individuals, to follow whatever 
style of dress may appear advisable to you. 
Similarly, of course, I and my daughters 


possess the same right. You exercise your 
right in your way, and we in ours. It 


appeals to me as a perfectly simple situ- 
ation, and one which cannot permit of 
further discussion. Another cup of tea, 
Mrs. Pembroke?” 

“And she is going to give a ball in the 
assembly hall next month,” said Mrs. Pem- 
broke, as the committee walked home. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Ste- 
vens. “My dears, what 
shall we do? We can’t 
very well stay away, can 
vn s 
“Not very well,” said 
Mrs. Pembroke, thought 
fully. “* She could make it 
very unpleasant for any 
one, For ourselves, of 
course, we wouldn’t mind 
it—but the bank is the 
bank, and we don’t want 
to get our husbands into 
possible disfavor, however 
natural our own feelings 
may be.” 

“If they weren’t such 
pretty girls,’ said Mrs. 
Soswick, “ it wouldn’t be 
so bad.” 

“That,” frowned Mrs. 
Pembroke, “is the trou- 
ble.” 

The lords of Hunnewell, 
when the night of the ball 
arrived, didn’t seem to 
consider the Misses Wil- 
lets’ pretty faces as being 
troublesome in the slight- 
est degree. Wherever a 
knot of young men was 
tied together there was 
certain to be a Miss Wil- 
lets in the center of it. 
Young men hurried 
through the rooms openly 


THERE WAS CERTAIN TO BE A MISS WILLETS IN THE CENTER OF IT searching for a Miss 
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“SOME TIME AGO,” SHE BEGAN, “WE PLACED 


Willets, and disregarding all others. Old 
men smiled after them. Favored messen- 
gers brought them ices. One lucky man shut 
a window for one of the Misses Willets. 
Another favorite of fortune was commis 
sioned to go for a lace shawl. All the other 
ladies of Hunnewell were dressed faithfully, 
even sternly, according to the Agreement. 
But as for Mrs. Willets—! And as for the 
Misses Willets—! 

At eleven o’clock, Miss Ainsworth, look- 
ing from her chair and seeing Mr. Denny 
dancing his second waltz with a dazzling 
girl in pale apple-green silk bordered with 
gold fringe and embroidered with apple 
blossoms—Miss Ainsworth, seeing all this, 
decided to go home. She smiled pleasantly, 
even merrily, at all beholders, and sauntered 
toward the cloak-room. 

Almost simultaneously Miss Spencer, 
watching Dr. Bishop waltzing with a dreamy- 
eyed girl in soft mauve satin and foamy 
mauve chiffon—Miss Spencer, seeing this, 
also smiled joyfully at the company, and 
also strolled toward the cloak-room. There 
she met Miss Ainsworth. They helped each 
other with their wraps. Other girls came 
in, and began putting on their wraps. The 
silence was very ominous. 


The regular weekly meeting of the Ethical 
Society fell due the following afternoon. 
The members gathered early, and the order 
of the day was accomplished with unusual 
despatch. It was noticeable that when the 
treasurer reported an item of one hundred 
and sixteen dollars in the treasury “ received 
from sales of Agreement literature,” there 
was no applause. 
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OUR SIGNATURES TO A CERTAIN AGREEMENT" 


‘Is there any other business?” asked 
Mrs. Pembroke. 

Miss Ainsworth arose. She was a Bar 
nard graduate, and possessed a winning 
manner which served her well in her capac- 
ity as chairman of the Committee for Im- 
proving Front Lawns, and she had, more- 
over, a charming idiosynerasy of talking in 
capitals. The members watched her with 
hopeful eyes. 

“Some time ago,” she began, “we placed 
our signatures to a certain Agreement.” 
An emphatic nodding of businesslike little 
hats showed that no one had forgotten the 
circumstance. “ Recent Developments,” con- 
tinued the speaker, “over which we have 
had No Control, lead me to believe that 
the Agreement is only Beneficial when it is 
Universally Observed. We have neverthe- 
less signed a Covenant agreeing to do cer- 
tain definite things, and surely an Ethical 
Society is the Last Place in the World where 
one would look to see an Agreement wil 
fully broken for the Mere Reason that it no 
longer seemed Expedient to Keep it.” 

“ But I don’t understand—” Mrs. Thomas 
was beginning, when Mrs. Pembroke si- 
lenced her. 

* Let us turn to the Agreement, therefore, 
and consider its Terms,” continued Miss 
Ainsworth. “ We find that we have Bound 
ourselves to wear no hat costing over Five 
Dollars ”—a sigh arose from many—* and 
no dress costing more than Fifteen Dollars ” 
—a sigh arose from more—“ but, and mark 
this well, an Important Exception is made 
in favor of Wedding Hats and Gowns. The 
question now arises—What is a Wedding 
Hat and what is a Wedding Gown?” 
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Mrs. Thomas, 
succeeded in 


dear 
Mrs. 


“ But, my 
and again 
quieting her. 

“It may 


began 
Pembroke 


be argued,” continued Miss 
Ainsworth, “that a Wedding Dress is not 
a Wedding Dress unless one wears it at 
her Wedding. But let us suppose that a 
housewife has three cook-stoves. She uses 
one for her cooking, another for her iron- 
ing, and the third, let us say, she uses as a 
refrigerator. And yet the fact remains that 
they are cook-stoves. The Point is this: 
She can use them for that purpose if 
so desires. And I take it, it is with a 
Wedding Dress. The governing question is, 
‘Could a person be married In that dress?’ 
In other words, ‘Is it physically possible?’ 
If the answer is ‘ Yes,’ then I contend that 
the dress may be called a Wedding Dress.” 

“'Sh!” said Mrs. Pembroke to Mrs. 
Thomas. 

“One more argument will make my con- 
struction clear,” continued Miss Ainsworth. 
*I have here a copy of David Copperfield 
from which I quote these Significant Words: 
‘She even had her wedding dress made, but 
she couldn’t decide on the man.” You 
She was not married in it, but she might 
have been. Isn’t it perfectly clear?” 

“ But how does that apply to those of us 
who are married?” asked Mrs. Thomas, 
eluding Mrs. Pembroke’s restraint long 
enough to ask the question. 

“Oh, Mrs. Thomas!” cried 


she 


sO, 


see? 


Mrs. Pem 


MONT 
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broke. 
tell?” 

‘But how about those,” persisted Mrs. 
Thomas, thinking possibly of the septua- 
genarian Mrs. Carlisle who was sitting in 
front of her, “ who are too old?” 

“Is a woman ever Too Old to be 
ried?” asked Miss Ainsworth, blandly. 

“ Certainly not!” eried Mrs. Carlisle, her 
interest in the proceedings having carried 
her away. 

“ And as I look at it,” said Miss Stephens, 
‘it is also possible to construe a wedding 
gown as one that may possibly be worn at 
a wedding. By a guest, you know.” 

“ Why, course!” cried little 
Spencer. 


“ Don’t you know that one never can 


Mar- 


of Miss 

The motion was made and unanimously 
carried that the Agreement should be 
strued accordingly. 

‘But what shall we do with the $116?” 
asked the treasurer. “We can’t very well 
further the Cause with it now; can we?” 

*I wonder,” said Miss Ainsworth breath- 
lessly, “ if it wouldn’t be a Splendid Idea if 
we were to take that Money and if we were 
to give a Ball!” 

“One thing is certain!” cried Mrs. Adam- 
son in tones of portent after this motion 
also had been unanimously carried: “ It 
isn’t our fault if we have large 
making bills from this time forth. 
have no one to blame but 
are the weak ones—not 


con 


dress 
The men 
themselves. They 
we!” 





SHE. 
JOHN. 


* John, why on earth are 
“Only a moment, dear, 
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rw. HARTINGC— 


you wearing those qoqqles?” 


until I finish this grape-fruit.” 
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Drawn by William L. Jacobs 









The Toll-Gate 
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Another Who Won’t Tell Exactly 


ind how old are you, my dear?” 
“TU be six years old a year from next 
Wednesday.” 


Special Ties that Bind Men 


PHILADELPHIA club - man, engaged in 

buying a necktie for himself, turned the 
pile over and over, and at last put aside two 
as not worthy of further consideration. The 
salesman placed the rejected ties in a sepa- 
rate box. The club-man asked whether they 
had been placed by mistake with those he 
had been examining. 

“Oh no,” was the polite response; “ but 
we have orders when five or six men turn 
down a tie to take it out and put it aside.” 

“ What becomes of them?” 

“ We sell them to women who come in here 
to buy ties for men.” 


How the Missionary Could Help Him 


BOSTONIAN, who has done consider 

able missionary work in the Far East, 

not long ago addressed a Bible meeting in 

a church of that city, on which occasion he 

spoke of the adventures, as well as the 

work, of the missionaries in that quarter. 
There was one youngster 
in the audience, a lad of 
twelve, who had been brought 
to the meeting by his fa 
ther. It was with consider 
able surprise and _ gratifica 


tion that the missionary ob _ > ae 

served, when his discourse had 6"), wa ; 

been finished and he had asked Tp al 

whether any one had any ques-  ¢} x \ 

tions to put, that the aforesaid — &4«5 Ka) 

youngster evinced a disposition 7 a sz 

to make an inquiry. \ See 
“Come, my lad,” said the WJ 4 


missionary, “speak up. lf 
there is anything I haven't 
made clear, tell me.” 

“Oh, everything is clear to 
me,” said the boy. “What I 
want to know is, have you 
any foreign stamps you can 
give a fellow?” 
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AIR women [ love and adore, 
Abjectly I bow ‘neath their sway; 
‘their beauty I sing o’er and o'er, 
Their lightest behest I obey. 
| approve of their gorgeous array, 
| want them to dress as they please; 
But I really must voice my dismay 
At those gowns that are tied round the 4 
knees! 


Newest Horror 






A fluffy mass trailing the floor 
Is a graceful and charming display; 

And even the sheath gowns they wore 
Were pretty enough in their day. sf 
A costume of stiff white piqué 

With my notion of order agrees; 

But no words can my horror convey 

Of those gowns that are tied round the 

knees! 






I’m certain that never before 
Was a fashion so sadly astray; 
When one wabbles in at the door, 
My amusement I fear I betray. 
They try to look happy and gay— 
The ladies at afternoon teas— 
But they walk such a comical way 
In those gowns that are tied round the 
knees! 
L’ENVOI 
Dame Fashion, you hear what I say. 
Oh, please put your ban upon these; 
Remove from my vision, I pray, 
Those gowns that are tied round the 
knees! 


CAROLYN WELLS. 


It Sometimes Happens 
A LITTLE boy, noticing the absence for 
several days of the little girl next to 

him in school, inquired of the teacher where 
she was. 

‘She was sick,” replied the teacher, “ and 
the Lord took her away.” 

“Hm!” said the boy; “I was sick all 
last week, and He never came near me.” 





The Engagement Ring 
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When an Irresistible Force meets an Immovable Body 


The Fairy 


Balloon 


BY EDWARD HALL PUTNAM 


HEN we blew bubbles on a day 
Not very long ago, 
I thought what fine balloons they’d be 
For fairies—and then suddenly 
I saw a bubble sail away 
With one inside, I know. 


Although it sailed up overhead 


And quickly out of view, 


Just to make sure that I was right 


Before it went quite out of sight, 
[ asked my mother, and she said 


She thought she saw it, too. 
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Mrs. Cat. “Are you going to sit there 
Why don’t you paint?” 


Mr. Cat. “J am waiting for my mews to inspire me.” 


Tom’s Temporary Job 


CERTAIN house in an Indiana town and 
its old mistress, too, had improved so 
greatly in comfort and appearance that a 
friend, returning after an absence of some 
time, surmised that the son of the house, a 
lazy chap in the old days, must have turned 
over a new leaf. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said the old lady, smiling- 
ly, when the visitor had expressed herself as 
above, “ Tom he’s makin’ good money now. 
Got a fine job. All he has to do is to go 
twice a day to the cirevs and put his head 
in the lion’s mouth. The rest of his time he 
has to himself.” 


Probably Not 

T was at a suffragette meeting. A woman 

was speaking bitterly of the many rights 
and privileges which the men enjoyed but 
which were so unjustly denied to the women. 

“Say,” broke in a male hearer, taunt- 
ingly, in a small, high-pitched voice that 
sounded well in proportion to his physi- 
cal make-up, “wouldn’t you like to be 
a man?” 


“Yes,” replied the woman; “ wouldn’t 
”? 
you? 





Why Point It Out? 


T the Art Museum 

the sign “ Hands 
off ” was conspicuously 
displayed before the 
statue of Venus de 
Milo. 

A small child look 
ed from the sign to 
the statue. 

i Anybody could see 
that,” she said, dryly. 


Not Purely Curiosity 
MONG the passen- 


gers in one of the 
ears of a train run 
ning between Spring- 
field and Boston was a 
nervous little old man, 
who evinced a keen in- 
terest in a_ sinister- 
looking person who 
took a seat beside 
him. 

* How do you do?” 
said the nervous little 
old man to the sinis 
ter-looking person. 
“Now what might 
your name be? Do 
you live in Boston or 
beyond ?” 

“What business is 


and mew all day? it of yours where | 


live or who I am?” 
growled the other. 

“Strictly speaking, 
it ain’t none of my 
business,” admitted the old gentleman, 
mildly, “ but it’s jest like this: I’ve got a 
cousin in this part of the State that I’ve 
never seen, and I’ve always thought I might 
come upon him some time jest by asking 
folks their name and so on.” ; 


The Danger of a Foreign Spouse 


NE of our most prominent college pro- 

fessors took unto himself as wife a very 
eharming and highly cultured German lady 
who is exquisitely particular about ail 
small matters 

Several years ago, just after she had come 
to live in this country, she was ever on the 
qui vive for new forms of expression. 

One night the professor came home worn 
out with the troubles of Commencement. As 
he was dressing to attend a very formal re- 
ception, he remarked: 

“T wish we werén’t going to this shindig.” 

‘Shindig?” repeated his wife; “what is 
that?” 


It’s the sort of thing we’re going to to- 
night,” answered her husband. 

At the close of a very enjoyable eve- 
ning the professor heard his wife saying, 
“Oh, Mrs. B I have so much enjoyed 
your shindig.” 
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